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Art. I.—Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 
Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, Boston. 
By Joun Weiss. Two Vols. Longman & Co. 1863. 


Tue life of a man like Theodore Parker should be better known 
in England than it is. He was a fair and favourable represen- 
tative —‘far in the front,’ as Mr. Weiss is fond of reminding 
us—of a school of thought, which, partly in consequence of its 
own apparent freshness and vigour, but far more in consequence 
of the shortcomings of others, is rapidly extending its influence. 
Parker himself was a Unitarian minister, but he quickly trans- 


gressed the limits of Unitarian orthodoxy; and, after he was 
rejected by his own sect, he was reverenced as a guide, almost 
as a prophet, by disciples of the most opposite opinions. As a 
preacher unattached he wielded an influence which had never 
fallen to his lot before—an influence which, perhaps, in an equal 
degree, falls to the lot of few. While he was still living, his 
works not only had a large circulation in the United States and 
in England, but ‘had also been translated into German, and 
largely circulated on the continent of Europe. They had even 
found their way to Calcutta, where they attracted so much 
attention that the native reforming party of Young Bengal have 
recently published a sketch of his life and death in their periodi- 
cal organ, the Patrika. All this was the result of no unusual 
powers of the man himself, though in talent he was certainly 
far from being deficient, and for untiring energy and stedfast- 
ness of purpose he was remarkable. But both his natural 
character and his external circumstances combined to bring his 
mind into harmony with an intellectual tendency, which already, 
without his aid, was, as it still is, strongly stirring in the minds of 
men, not only in America but in England, not only in Europe 
but in Asia. Surrendering himself with unreserved complete- 
ness to this influence, he was borne in advance of others by a 
power not hisown; and representing, as he did, their foremost 
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thoughts, every word he uttered seemed to be beckoning them 
onwards to ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ and holding out the 
promise of a full satisfaction for all their longings in the promised 
land which was still in front of them. 

We cannot wonder that he found many to listen to him. We 
cannot wonder that great numbers of those who listened seemed 
to themselves to be spiritually saved and strengthened thereby. 
The rousing of thought in the thoughtless, the gift of a purpose 
to the indifferent, the kindling of hope in a mind which had not 
cared to look into the future, must always have the appearance 
of a resurrection unto life. The question what that life shall be, 
and how long it may last, is one which we may perhaps in 
some measure be able to answer when we have examined its 
foundations. Few studies can be more full of interest and 
instruction than the life of a man who has occupied such a 
position as that in which Parker was placed. If we rightly 
understand him, we have possessed ourselves of a key to the 
hopes and aspirations, the strength and the weakness, of vast 
numbers, who are living round ourselves, and with whom the 
Church in this generation has ever more and more to deal. 
The tendency which he represented is spreading very widely 
among the intelligent portion of our own working classes. They 
are asking questions touching the very foundations of the faith— 
questions which the Church is bound to answer; and she ab- 
dicates her high commission if the answer she gives is either 
contemptuous or confused. 

As we have very recently reviewed Mr. Weiss’ ‘ Life of 
Parker’ as a biography, we shall, on this occasion, confine our- 
selves chiefly to his theology. Mr. Weiss has done good service 
in presenting us with materials from which we may gain an 
apparently correct view of the history of his mind. In doing so 
he has also supplied us with interesting information with regard 
to the goings on of religious life and religious sects in America. 
But we cannot help complaining that he has thrown upon his 
reader much of the labour which properly belongs to himself. He 
has written down the main facts and events of Parker's career, 
and he has collected a vast mass of letters, many of which throw 
great light upon his inward life. But when that is done, the 
work of a biographer is only beginning. He must not only collect 
his materials ; he must digest and arrange them. He undertakes 
to show us the picture of the life of aman. Life can only be 
seen in its growth. We wish to be made spectators of its 
development, from the bursting of the seed to the full maturity 
of the forest tree. We care far less for the conclusions at which 
the man arrived than for the mode in which he reached them. 
We may set small value upon the doctrines which he taught, 
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but the manner in which he was led to teach them must always 
be a useful lesson. And this is precisely the lesson which the 
biographer undertakes to impart. Mr. Weiss has done little 
more than supply us with a rather superabundant quantity of 
materials from which we may gather it for ourselves. We may 
not grudge the labour ; perhaps in such a case it repays itself. 
Still the reader feels that he is doing work which the author, 
by the title of his book, had promised to do for him. Mr. 
Weiss is so full of admiration for the character of his hero in its 
maturity that he is impatient of his day of small things. Before 
the flower is blown he is already clutching at the ripe fruit. 
While we are watching the progress of Parker’s mind in its 
early youth, he interrupts us that we may examine the thoughts 
and feelings of twenty years later, with which as yet we have 
no concern. And on the other hand we have sometimes to 
travel through two or three hundred pages before we reach 
some fragment of a letter, or some notice of an event, which, 
if it had but been given to us earlier, would have made the 
past, to which it properly belonged, much more intelligible. 
The book is valuable as it is, for the reasons we have mentioned. 
A little more care exercised in the selection of letters for 
insertion, and in the arrangement of other materials at the 
author’s command, would have much increased its value. 

The life of Theodore Parker is an epoch in the history of 
Unitarianism. We need not warn any student of Church 
history that no source of error is more frequent or more fatal 
than the hasty assumption that a similarity of name or of 
doctrine necessarily implies any great corresponding similarity 
between the sects which bear the one or profess the other. 
The form of words which express a doctrine is one thing, the 
religieus life and belief from which the doctrine springs is 
another and often a very different thing. And this caution is 
most particularly to be borne in mind when we find ourselves 
marshalling men of widely separated periods of history under 
the banner of one dogma, and that dogma a negation. For if 
Unitarianism properly means the assertion that God is one, it 
may with equal propriety mean the denial that God is more 
than one, which is quite consistent with a large amount of 
unbelief in the existence of a personal God at all. Within the 
second or perhaps even the first century of the Church there 
were persons who denied the truth of the Trinity; but the 
followers of T'heodotus and Artemon on the one side, and those 
of Praxeas and Sabellius on the other, differed from one another 
even more widely than they differed from the Church. Yet 
both again were called Monarchians or Unitarians; and both 
were very far removed from what we now call Unitarianism. 
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For Unitarianism is essentially a modern system. Neither 
in its history nor in its nature has it any connexion with those 
early heresies to which we have just alluded, nor with the 
Arianism which followed in the fourth century. The human 
mind had a long journey to travel before it could reach this 
particular form of denial, and we question whether it would 
have been possible for it to appear at any period previous to the 
Middle Ages. The present generation of Unitarians, much 
more advanced than their fathers and grandfathers, would think 
it a very small compliment indeed to be told that their faith is 
no better than that of the Apostles. And we are willing to 
— to them that their creed is of a kind which could scarcely 

ave appeared in the primitive ages of the Church. 

The history of the Middle Ages is now very much more 
studied than it was some few years ago, but it does not even 
yet receive a tithe of the attention which is its due. Men still 
speak of ‘ the Dark Ages,’ and still forget that it is precisely 
in the darkness that the seeds of life are wont to germinate. 
Dark they unquestionably were; but without the previous 
darkness the light which has followed could never have shone, 
nor, if it had shone, could we safely and intelligently walk in 
it. We do not hesitate to say that in the Middle Ages lie hid 
both the germ of the whole of modern history, and also the 
necessary key to the understanding thereof. It is there that 
we must look for the sources of its good and its evil, its glory 
and its shame, its knowledge and its ignorance, and, if not also 
of its faith and its unbelief, at all events of the forms in which 
that faith and unbelief are clothed. 

When Roscellin, towards the close of the eleventh century, 
founded his Nominalistic School at Compiégne, and boldly 
challenged the Jong-dominant Realism to a combat of life and 
death,— when Anselm sprang forward into the lists to accept 
the challenge, a warfare was commenced which the combatants 
on either side knew to be a great one, but how great they pro- 
bably little dreamed. Each party must have seemed to itself to 
be fighting for the very essence of the faith ; but not discerning 
that it needs the whole Church to preach the whole Gospel, 
and that truth had its warriors on the opposite side as well as on 
their own, they were each surprised at the strength by which 
they were resisted, and would have been still more surprised if 
they could have foreseen the duration of the contest. ‘ You 
‘would have us worship as God the conceptions of our own 
* mind,’ was the reproach which the Nominalist cast upon his 
opponent; and the retort was ready, ‘ You are denying the 
‘ very existence of truth, and leaving us nothing but notions in 
‘its place.’ ‘The contest about the existence of Universals may 
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seem to be a mere word-contest of idle pedants, but it can only 
seem so to those who are themselves too idle to recognise the 
vast interests at issue. Neither party was able to conquer its 
opponent ; yet each of them won a victory of a far more glorious 
kind. Men were compelled to ask themselves what they meant 
by their words, whether the doctrines which they had learned 
by heart were mere theories or substantial facts, whether in 
heaven or earth there was any firm foundation to rest upon. 
It was a contest which very far outlasted the lives of those who 
first commenced it; and among the thousands and tens of 
thousands who were its spectators, and who watched it with a 
breathless interest at which this nineteenth century can only 
wonder, there must have been vast numbers who attained by 
its means to convictions more deep and firm, and a faith more 
vigorous and intelligent, than were possible before. The din 
and smoke of such a battle were great and bewildering, but in 
the end it brought a clearer sky, and the things which could 
not be shaken were seen to be more visibly firm than ever. 

But evil ever dogs the steps of good. And one evil of an 
age of controversy is that scepticism and doubt are quickened 
to an unhealthy life. The same period of contest which has 
braced the faith of the Church as a whule, and has left behind 
it an abiding strength for future generations, has yet cast a 
shadow upon the spirits of some, and left behind it a corre- 
sponding seed of weakness for future trial. When all things 
are seen to be questioned, it is no wonder that the inference 
begins to be drawn that all things are questionable. And 
when some minds are but little in earnest, and others are weak, 
and others are ignorant, and all are tempted to rash and hasty 
judgments, it is no wonder that new forms of doubt and un- 
belief continually appear, and that Faith, while she moves 
victoriously through the clouds and fogs of human history, 
should always be accompanied by a false and distorted image of 
herself, reflected on the mist. Another evil of an age of con- 
troversy is that it almost necessarily gives an undue preponder- 
ance to the mere understanding or intellect. Controversy may 
be often a necessary and a holy thing, but it can scarcely fail to 
be an affair of the natural man. That in man which is spiritual, 
that which holds communion with God, and to which God 
speaks, that which hungers and thirsts after righteousness, and 
which looks for a joy which the mind of man cannot conceive, is 
overshadowed and forgotten among the conceptions of the in- 
tellect; while on the other hand the reasoning faculty, that 
which forms conceptions and asserts propositions, which con- 
structs syllogisms and draws logical inferences, gradually absorbs 
into itself the whole activity of the mind, and threatens to 
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reduce the character to its own level. This is an evil which 
almost necessarily results from habitual breathing of the air of 
controversy, and is quite independent of, and distinct from, the 
bitterness and want of charity which are the moral temptations 
besetting the controversialist’s path. 

The exceptional activity of the logical faculty was one of the 
characteristic marks of the age of the schoolmen; and such a 
state of things necessarily gives birth to scepticism, The 
intellect, supposing itself te be the highest faculty in man, and 
finding itself utterly unable to comprehend the mysteries pre- 
sented to it, either rejects them altogether, or else, accepting 
them upon authority, endeavours to reduce them within its own 
forms and definitions, and thereby empties them of their life 
and truth. Previously to the Reformation the great doctrines 
of the Church were not explicitly attacked, except by a few 
inconsiderable sects ; but their meaning, and the mode in which 
they were to be accepted, was the subject of perpetual debate. 
And to many it must have seemed that the doctrines themselves 
were impugned. Indeed, attention was first drawn to Roscellin 
himself by the fact that his doctrine seemed to be a denial of 
the Trinity. All this tended to unsettle men’s minds, and to 
induce a doubt of the objective truth of the doctrines which 
they had been taught, and, above all, of high mysteries, like 
that of the Trinity in Unity, which attracted to itself a large 
share of disputation. Meanwhile there was another and an 
exactly opposite influence at work which was also tending to 
loosen men’s grasp upon this doctrine. While some were 
devoting themselves to the controversies of the schools, and 
others were absorbed in the contests which the emperors un- 
ceasingly carried on against the popes, there were others still 
who fled from the strife of tongues and the war of factions, and 
endeavoured in stillness and solitude to find God and His truth 
in their own hearts. Such men abounded in the Rhine-land in 
the fourteenth century. Cut off by papal interdicts, through 
no fault of their own, from all the ordinances of the Church, 
they were driven to ask themselves whether there was no mode 
of communion with God open to them still. If apparent purity 
of heart and holy life may be accepted as a proof, they found an 
answer to their question; and we hear of others like them in 
almost every country, and bearing the most varied names. But 
the danger of such a position is great and obvious, The soul, 
cut off from the outward signs and sacraments of religion, and 
driven more and more inwards upon itself, begins to undervalue 
the external aids which are beyond its reach, and to look for 
the revelation of God solely and simply within the heart. 
When this point is reached, it is impossible to say what fancies 
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and vagaries may be mistaken for the voice of God. And in 
this manner a genuine and healthy mysticism may degenerate 
into a fruitful source of the most destructive error. The 
religious life of such persons becomes more and more exclu- 
tively a matter of feeling; the understanding is unduly de- 
pressed, and at last utterly despised. An indistinct and effemi- 
nate religiousness takes the place of a vigorous spirituality of 
mind. Faith in a personal God loses its clearness or becomes 
altogether extinct. For though each Divine Person satisfies 
some craving need of the heart of man, the heart cannot by 
itself discover the truth for which it hunyers. Mysticism longs 
to lose itself in a Divine Something, and often the Something 
is after all only itself over again, or at best the Soul of the 
World, which it calls the One God. 

In this manner, by the two opposite paths of the understanding 
and the feelings, men of opposite characters have, both before 
and since the Reformation, been drawn on to conclusions which, 
though in themselves opposed, would, when expressed in words, 
closely resemble each other, and would equally assume the form 
of doubt or disbelief of a distinction of Persons in the Godhead. 
Previously to the Reformation, these, like all other movements 
of the human mind which were antagonistic to the dominant 
Church, were repressed and forcibly stilled. When the pressure 
was removed, a reaction followed, which sufficiently proves the 


crushing weight of the previous burden. From the opened — 


doors, through which emerged the bright form of divinest Truth, 
there issued also, in the morning twilight, a host of spectres at 
which the imagination stands aghast. The wildest and most gro- 
tesque shapes of superstition and falsehood, the strangest combina- 
tions of the most opposite forms of error, the most hideous contra- 
dictions of the holiness and love of God, claimed recognition and 
acceptance side by side with the renewed assertion of His justify- 
ing righteousness. The lying shadows of the bottomless pit 
came forth, as they thought, conquering and to conquer,—in 
reality to be extinguished in the light of the day which had 
already dawned. One by one these spectres were, most of them, 
laid; and, fixing our attention upon the three great Reformers 
—Luther, Zwinglius, and Calvin—we discern at once that the 
first of the three is proclaiming the Threefold Name of God. 
This was conspicuously the basis of his preaching. He knew of 
no theology but that which has its ground in the will of the 
Father, manifested in the Son, perfected by the Spirit. It was 
not so with Zwinglius and Calvin. The paramount authority 
of Holy Scripture, justification by faith, election to life, were 
what they dwelt upon most. When they spoke of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, they spoke of it indeed in orthodox terms, as 
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one which ought to be received; but it was not the foundation 
upon which the edifice of their teaching was reared. The actual 
denial of this doctrine was usually at that time combined with 
the wild aberrations of Anabaptism, as in the notorious case of 
Ludwig Hetzer, who was beheaded in 1529 at Constance for 
various crimes, and of David Joris, who died at Basle in 1589 ; 
yet it often proceeded from men of a very different and more 
noble stamp, such as Sebastian Franck and Claudius of Savoy. 
It is very remarkable that even in the mind of Melancthon the 
Trinity does not occupy the foremost place. For in the first 
edition of his ‘ Loci,’ though he dwells largely upon the nature 
of man and the means of grace, he makes no statement regarding 
the Persons of the Godhead. This omission, however, he sup- 
pied in his edition of 1535, and the declaration of faith in the 
rinity in Unity forms the basis and opening of the Confession 
of Augsburg, in which the ‘Samosateni Neoterici,’ probably 
referring to Campanus, perhaps to Servetus and Hetzer, were 
— condemned. 
ut it was at a later period than this, in the second half of 
the sixteenth century, that the two Socini lived and worked, 
who are not untruly called the founders of modern Unitarianism. 
Lelius Socinus was born at Sienna in 1525. Both his father 
and his brother were eminent members of the legal profession, 
and, if his own pursuits had been of a similar kind, his natural 
character and education would probably have raised him also to 
an equal eminence. His mind was acute and powerful, clear and 
systematic, impatient of all which was not within the grasp of 
the understanding, and which could not be arranged in strict 
logical sequence. But the clearness which he sought was a 
clearness upon the surface, a light reflected from the distinct and 
precise squares of the chess-board, not that which lives and shines 
in the transparent deeps of heaven. From the lightest semblance 
of mysticism he fled as from a pestilence. He looked not so 
much for Truth as for means by which a distinct end could be 
accomplished. Man must be taught, and induced, to forsake sin, 
and to obey the commands of God. A belief in the Unity, the 
Eternity, the Omnipotence, the Justice, the Wisdom, of God, 
seemed to him to be sufficient to attain this end ; and, once con- 
vinced of this, he asked for nothing more. The nature of God 
in Himself, His essential goodness and His perfect love, he 
seems to have thought that we need not know; for a knowledge 
of the divine power and wisdom offered, he thought, sufficient 
inducements to man to keep the commandments. This seem- 
ingly practical view of religion, as simply a means to attain a 
moral end, seems to have blinded his eyes to the necessity of that 
deeper and truer personal knowledge of God which confers and 
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constitutes eternal life. He died at Zurich in 1562, still in the 
bloom of manhood ; and the task of developing his doctrines, and 
reducing them to system, devolved upon his nephew Faustus 
Socinus. They are contained in what may almost be called the 
symbolical books of the Unitarians, the Jnstitutiones Religionis 
Christiane, and the Racovian Catechism. In these the inspiration 
and paramount authority of Holy Scripture are asserted in strong 
terms. Indeed Faustus Socinus had composed a separate treatise, 
De Auctoritate Scripture Sacre. 

But he also laid down the principle that nothing in Scripture 
could possibly be contrary to right reason. And as he added to 
this certain intellectual axioms of his own as incontrovertible 
laws of reason, it is clear that the authority of Scripture, though 
nominally enthroned, might easily be reduced to a minimum. 
Starting with the Unity, the Power, and the Wisdom of God, 
he placed a wide gulf between the Creator and the world. 
God is not immaneyt in the world, but stands apart, ruling it 
from without ; nor, except by His power and His knowledge, is 
He present in the heart of man. Sin Parker looked upon as a habit 
of disobedience, to be corrected by promises and threatenings 
addressed to the sinner, and by the illumination of the under- 
standing. From this superficial view of sin, as being not a taint 
of nature or a disease of the will, but merely a succession of 
definite transgresions, the entire denial of Original Sin neces- 
sarily followed. And similar to this was his view of Redemption. 
Christ is the Son of God by virtue of His miraculous conception, 
and the supernatural powers with which He was endowed that 
He might make known the will of God to men. His sufferings 
were a pledge of the divine forgiveness of sins, and His death 
and resurrection an assurance of eternal salvation; while His 
ascension to the right hand of God was a proof of the saving 
power which had been granted to Him. This was the Gospel, 
which, with the example of His life on earth, constituted the 
outward help which God vouchsafed to man, the inward help, 
which was also necessary, being the enlightenment of the under- 
standing to discern these truths, and the rewards and punish- 
ments made known in Scripture. Christ, though not God, is a 
deified man. As Moses was taken up into the mount, so He, 
before His public appearance on earth, was taken up more than 
once into heaven itself. As no human being was a witness of 
this, it is nowhere recorded, but reference is made to it in the 
passages where He speaks of having ‘come down from heaven.’ 
Since His ascension He is to be worshipped, according to the 
command of God, His glorification being the reward of His 
perfect obedience ; but when all believers have attained salvation 
He will resign His kingdom to the Father. 
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Such is the groundwork of Unitarianism, as laid down by 
Lzlius, and developed and arranged by Faustus Socinus. We 
see here that, although the assertion of the divine Unity in 
contradiction to that of the Trinity may be and has been reached 
by the path of mysticism, yet the historical origin of the Uni- 
tarian sect consisted in a flight from all which bears the 
semblance of mystery. The deep things of God are brought 
to the surface and sacrificed to the relentless dictates of the 
intellectual system ; the things of the Spirit are made to submit 
to the laws of the understanding and the rules of logic. The 
famine of the soul, which is above and beneath all reasoning, is 
left unsupplied ; the hunger and thirst of the spirit is cruelly 
ignored ; the infirmity of the will, groaning and vainly struggling 
in its chains, is mocked by logical arguments proving it to be 
free and strong. 

Yet when Faustus Socinus settled in Poland in 1579, he 
found men’s minds well prepared to receiye his doctrines, not 
only in consequence of the visit of his uncle thirty years pre- 
viously, but also because he was favoured by the existing 
condition of the Church. The Socinian school at Racow 
flourished and became one of considerable importance, and 
though it was abolished in 1638, and the Socinians expelled 
from Poland by a decree of the Diet in 1658, yet they readily 
found a shelter in other parts of Europe. The truth is that 
in religious matters the opposite forces of action and reaction 
counterbalance one another with a regularity almost as complete 
as in the physical world; and we shall entirely misinterpret 
some of the main facts of history if we neglect to notice the 
law of compensation which rules here as elsewhere. Religious 
people are often astonished to see one whose opinions seem to 
be one vast denial of Christian truth exhibiting in his daily life 
a degree of the peaceable fruit of righteousness so great and so 
exalted as to put themselves to shame. Erroneous opinions are 
in many cases the result of a natural and, in the first instance, 
healthy recoil from the hard, unlovely, and therefore virtually 
false shape in which orthodoxy has been presented to the mind 
by the force of circumstances, while in the heart there is reigning 
a true and genuine faith, which, if it were explicitly expressed 
in words, would itself be the most complete contradiction of the 
false system which the lips are uttering, and which the intellect 
does not refuse to accept. A long habit of self-inspection, with 
much bitter experience, is required to enable men to perceive 
how very little, after all, of the heart’s belief is capable of being 
expressed in words, and how possible it is that men to whom 
the same faith is precious may be marshalled under the most 
opposite intellectual banners, in times of doubt and controversy. 
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And as with individuals so with bodies of men. Who can 
wonder that amid the tumults and controversies, the wars and 

ersecutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, amid 
iciees of S. Bartholomew and Thirty Years’ Wars, Synods 
of Dort and Discussions of Thorn, Heidelberg Catechisms and 
Formulas of Concord, there were many minds which in the 
agonies of doubt and bewilderment were ready to embrace the 
theory that these dissensions came from the vain and presump- 
tuous effort to pry into mysteries with which we have nothing 
to do, which perhaps were but the creation of our own fancy. 
Protestantism, they said, had not finished its work. Men were 
still strutting about in the worn-out garments of Rome, and 
quarrelling over the endless contradictions with which she had 
corrupted the Christian faith. A belief in the unity of God 
would give back unity to His Church. The region of mystery 
was the native land of strife and discord. Others there were also, 
and vast numbers, who were tormented by no such doubts and 
questions, who had never cared to watch the mysterious strife 
of good and evil within, who had never looked beneath the 
surface of their nature, and contentedly believed that a surface 
religion was sufficient for its cure. The increasing narrowness 
of the more orthodox communions, which tended more and more 
to limit the love and mercy of God within the closest bounds of 
sectarianism, made more attractive than ever the thought of 
the One Father of all, who forgives freely, and embraces the 
world in His compassion. The divine Redeemer and the 
sanctifying Spirit passed out of sight in the thick clouds of 
the war which men were waging over their offices and their 
names. Amid all the health and strength which unquestionably 
existed among the denials of Unitarianism, it is still clear that 
arecoil from all that is mysterious in the faith both of Romanists 
and Protestants lay at its very root. 

Meanwhile Bacon had been asserting the freedom of the world 
of sense from the dominion of intellectual conceptions with the 
same justice and the same success as that with which Luther had 
asserted the freedom of the world of spirit. In nature herself, 
not in men’s notions and theories about nature, were her laws 
to be studied. The idols of the tribe, of the cave, of the 
market-place, of the theatre, were cast down, as it seemed, for 
ever, and a great and lasting impulse was given to the study of 
nature and nature's laws. But at the close of the seventeenth 
century the experimental philosophy was gaining ground, and 
was soon to attain almost universal rule over the minds of men. 
It purported to be a carrying-out of Bacon’s method, but 
Bacon himself would certainly not have owned it for his child. 
And very svon the idols which had been cast down rose from 
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the dust, and sat upon their thrones again in anew disguise. By 
degrees it was received almost as an axiom in philosophy that 
the one source of knowledge is experience; that ideas are 
nothing more than impressions made by the senses upon the 
mind, or at most the result of the action of the mind itself upon 
such impressions. The new watchword of experience seemed 
to be a deliverance from uncertainty and doubt ; philosophy 
at last had firm ground beneath her feet, now that she had 
abandoned the supersensual cloud-land of mystery. Although 
Unitarianism could supply but a meagre diet to the starving 
spirit of man, she certainly could offer a suitable home to the 
experimental gen pa which was dominant a hundred years 
ago, and which still retains a hold upon a vast number of highly 
cultivated minds. The revolution in philosophy must have 
seemed to Unitarians a strong corroboration of the truth of 
the religious opinions which they had embraced; and they 
declared triumphantly that the minds of men, in proportion 
to their advance in cultivation, were drawing ever nearer to 
themselves. The ancient systems, they said, must one by one 
fall to the ground, and the Unity, the Power, the Wisdom, of 
God, be the one doctrine of His Church. 

Yet Unitarianism has never spread widely over the world, 
for it cannot satisfy the deepest and most imperious cravings of 
the heart. It may seem to serve the purposes of the study and 
the leisure hour, but in the soul’s conflict with death, or in the 
far fiercer conflict with doubt and darkness, it is weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. The system which speaks most 
loudly of the universal love of God, and which is perpetually 
uttering the name of Father, is precisely the one which pro- 
claims that God has not come down to earth to bear our suf- 
ferings and woe, and which denies the only begotten Son, in 
whom alone the name of Father becomes a truth and not a 
metaphor. 

England and America have been for a hundred years the 
chief seats of Unitarianism; and, as we might expect, it has 
shown much more life and activity in America than in the 
mother country. ‘This naturally results, not only from the 
character of the two peoples, but also from the fact that in 
England there is a national Church, which, even in its drowsiest 
days, has offered to men the Gospel of which Unitarianism is 
but the shadow. It is in America that we must look for the 
recent history of Unitarianism; and in America the change 
which has taken place in men’s minds during the last fifty years 
is great and startling. The French Revolution, that great 
epoch in the history of Europe, was an epoch also in the history 
of the world. The scepticism and unbelief, the blasphemy and 
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obscenity, which had been long gathering itself to a head in 
Europe, seemed to have waited till this point of time to dis- 
charge itself in full flood upon America. What had been a 
shallow, muddy stream, trickling in, now became an ocean of 
abomination and filth. England, France, and Germany vied 
with each other in pouring their pollutions upon the New World. 
The ‘ Systéme de la Nature,’ the ‘ Philosophical Dictionary,’ 
the ‘Political Justice,’ the ‘Age of Reason,’ came in like a 
deluge. Of the last in particular an enormous edition was 
printed in France for gratuitous distribution in America. The 
tone of society in New England was too healthy for it to be 
extensively influenced by the evil, but in the United States 
generally the impression made was deep and wide. But the 
effect of such a time is not to be measured by the acceptance 
or rejection of the political and religious doctrines which were 
preached. Men’s minds were stirred, and questions were asked 
which had not been asked befvre, and the times had a lesson to 
be learned by thoughtful men, however little they could accept 
the doctrines with which their ears were dinned. 

Pass a few decades, and we find America largely listening to 
the voice of one man, whose influence, particularly upon the 
generation which was just stepping upon the stage, could scarcely 
be overrated. Ralph Waldo Emerson was preaching the glories 
of the ‘Over-soul,’ which was uttering itself in the souls of 
individual men, and of which each individual soul formed a part. 
Through his words, ‘the One that is All and the All that is 
One’ was addressing the young mind, and luring it onward to 
unknown heights of wisdom and power. The thoughts which 
he roused seemed to give a meaning to that sympathy with the 
great and the heroic, that longing for the true and noble, which 
so mightily moves the heart in opening life. Just at the 
budding of the flower, when new impulses and instincts were 
making themselves felt within, and pointing to great things 
to be done in distant years, his words seem to supply a founda- 
tion and an excuse for the most unlimited hope and the most 
unqualified self-reliance. While hearing his lectures or reading 
his printed addresses, the soul imagined itself worthy of the 
loftiest throne. There was nothing which it might not know, 
nothing which it might not achieve. Was not it part and 
cee of the Over-soul, which had lived and worked, and was 
iving and working still, in each and all? And was not God 
Himself the Over-soul? Was not each soul itself divine and 
part of God? Though its deeds had still to be done, its con- 
quests were all in the future, it might at once claim equality 
with the highest and the brightest names of old. Could there 
any longer be a Name above every name? The glories of the 
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Christ Himself must pale, and confess that all are equally human, 
equally divine. We imagine that no one, old or young, can 
read Emerson’s essays without being conscious of a powerful 
impulse rousing the dormant energies of the soul to life and 
activity. In more points than one he resembles our own Thomas 
Carlyle. Both of them continually remind us that the visible 
world, with its forms and conventionalities, is but the vesture 
or the veil which clothes or conceals a world unseen behind, 
which alone is true. Both of them sound a trumpet to battle, 
and call upon the soul to rise and fight its way to truth. But 
Carlyle, in his earlier works, as for instance in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
helps us to feel and see some of the realities of which he speaks. 
We breathe the clear air of the mountain, and seem to catch 
a glimpse of a world of light. Compare his ‘ Lectures on 
Heroes’ with Emerson’s ‘ Representative Men,’ and the dif- 
ference between the two authors is striking. While we follow 
Carlyle, we can see our way; the moment we take Emerson for 
our guide, we lose our footing and are among clouds. It is true 
that Carlyle’s later works do not carry out in this respect the 
promise of his earlier. But Emerson’s words were from the 
beginning a stimulant, and nothing more. He rouses the powers 
of the soul, and bids it be strong, but he shows no arm upon 
which it may lean when weary, he leads it to no. fountain of 
abiding strength. Self-reliance, separated from faith in an 
indwelling Spirit, must soon entirely perish or degenerate into 
self-conceit. A reaction must sooner or later follow the stimu- 
lant. And when the reaction comes, the soul is left in the 
dreary and terrible self-isolation which is most painfully per- 
ceptible throughout the essays of Emerson. It is left to feel its 
way alone through a dim and misty solitude, just catching now 
and then a sound, perhaps the echo of its own sighs, perhaps 
the whisper of the Over-soul,—the Over-soul which is above, 
beneath, before, behind, on either side, making the loneliness 
more lonely. This haughty solitude seems to be Emerson’s 
ideal home and rest. The individual must sacrifice the universe 
to himself. The noble words which rouse the soul to life and 
vigour are followed instantly by a stab to the affections which 
makes the heart bleed. 

Carlyle and Emerson had their mission, and we may safely 
say that it is accomplished and past. Each of them exercised a 
deep and wide influence upon the minds of those who at the 
time were entering into life, and in each case that influence has 
done its work and nearly passed away. 

But the influence of Emerson had by no means passed away, 
but was still in its primal vigour, when, in 1830, the waters of 
Europe again overflowed upon America; but this time the 
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inundation was of a very different kind from that which had 
occurred forty years earlier. Let Mr. Weiss describe it:— 
‘ No doubt it produced some confusion when Leibnitz, Spinoza, 
‘Kant, Goethe, Herder, Schleiermacher, Jean Paul, Jacobi, and 
‘ the rest, sailed all at once into Boston Harbour, and discharged 
‘their freight. The wharves were littered in a day with the 
‘spoils of a century... .As if the confusion were not already 
‘sufficient, Mr. Carlyle must needs make his first venture west- 
‘ward about this time, in “Sartor Resartus.”’ The French 
‘also assisted to increase this embarrassment of riches; for, 
‘besides Fourier, Leroux, and the writers of the Socialistic 
‘school, there came, first, Damiron, then Benjamin Constant, 
‘with his theories of the development of religion, Jouffroy, 
‘and Victor Cousin, who contributed his famous phrase of the 
‘“ Impersonal Reason ” to the problem of Inspiration.’ 

This time it was New England that felt the foreign influence 
most ; New England, which was already wide awake, and hun- 
gering for the rich stores of the land of promise of which Mr. 
Emerson had given the hint. No wonder that they flew upon 
the spoil with a greediness proportioned to the stimulated ap- 
petite. Unitarians would be the first to feel the new influence. 
Unitarianism was less deeply rooted in the past than the other 
forms of Christianity. It was the offspring, not of the healthy 
growth of the Church, but of the shock of revolution which 
threw off the yoke of Rome. Its revolt, though defended in 
the words of Scripture, was in reality a revolt of the intellect 
against Scripture and the creed of the Church. And the 
spirit of the age, which in each generation draws forth more of 
the hidden life of the Church, and opens her treasures more 
widely, serves only to reveal the poverty of the sects, and their 
utter incapacity to meet the changing and deepening necessities 
of man. The Unitarianism of the past is doomed, and must 
give place to a new school, of a different and more modern type. 

It is of this advanced school that Theodore Parker was the 
most conspicuous representative. To the end of his life he called 
himself a Christian and a Unitarian. Here is his reason, given 
in 1848 :—‘I call myself a Christian, because I believe 5 esus 
‘taught absolute religion, goodness, and piety; free goodness, 
‘free piety, free thought. He was in some things fettered by 
‘ the follies of His nation and age, but did men service by 
‘ setting before them the true method of religion, that I love to 
‘ call myself a Christian out of gratitude; but I would not think 
‘ill of another who disliked the name; nay, I doubt if Jesus 
‘ Himself would recommend it.’ 

The youngest of eleven children, he was born at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, 24th August, 1810. His father wasa Unitarian, 
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renowned for his physical strength and robust common sense, 
living upon his farm, a small one. To his mother he owed 
much. She seems to have been somewhat indifferent to external 
creeds, for though born and bred in the Church, she had married 
the Unitarian farmer. But her clear, womanly insight into 
truth, her faith, and love, seem to have done much to save her 
from the ill effects of this step. Parker himself gives a beautiful 
instance of her mode of training him :— 


‘When a little boy in petticoats, in my fourth ro one fine day in spring, 
my father led me by the hand to a distant part of the farm, but soon sent me 
home alone. On the way I had to pass a little pond-hole, then spreading its 
waters wide; a rhodora in full bloom, a rare flower in that neighbourhood, 
attracted my attention, and drew me to the spot. I saw a little spotted tor- 
toise sunning himself in the shallow water at the foot of the flaming shrub. I 
lifted the stick I had in my hand to strike the harmless reptile. Butall at once 
something checked my little arm, and a voice within me said, clear and loud, 
“Tt is wrong.” I held my uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion—the 
consciousness of an involuntary but inward check upon my actions, till the tor- 
toise and the rhodora both vanished from my sight. I hastened home and told 
the tale to my mother, and asked what it was that told me it was wrong. She 
wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and taking me in her arms, said, 
. ath men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of God in the 
soul of man. If you listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, 
and always guide you right ; but if you turn a deaf ear, or disobey, then it will 
fade out by little and little, and leave you all in the dark, and without a guide. 
Your life depends on heeding this little voice.” I am sure no event in my life 
has made so deep and lasting an impression upon me.’ 


At six years old he went to school, and soon became precocious 
enough :— 
‘Homer and Plutarch I read before I was eight ; Rollin’s Ancient History 


about the same time, and lots of histories, with all the poetry I could find, before 
ten; I took to metaphysics about eleven or twelve. 1 began to write verses 
at eight, and could repeat at ten a poem of five hundred or a thousand lines 
after a single reading.’ 


In this account, given in later life, and with a very evident 
tinge of vanity, we must make a large allowance for unconscious 
exaggeration. Yet his memory was undoubtedly powerful— 
dangerously so. He possessed a perilous facility of storing up 
facts and details, and pouring them forth when occasion seemed 
to require ; perilous, hienels store of material is very easily 
mistaken for store of thought, quick recollection is made to 
supply the place of reflection, and a surfeit of undigested learning 
becomes as injurious to the mind as undigested food to the body. 
This was Parker’s bane through life; he deceived himself, and 
he deceived others, by the quantity of his information. When 
he was just twenty there was a surprise at the farm :— 

‘The day before his birthday he went away from home, and was absent till 


near midnight. Returning, he went up to his father’s bedside, and said, 
“ Father, I entered Harvard College to-day.” He had spent the whole day in 
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undergoing examination at Cambridge. The perplexity of the old man at his 
mysterious absence was not lessened when he heard the cause. “ Why, Theo- 
dore! you know | cannot support you there.” “I know that, father. I mean 
to stay at home, and keep up with my class.” He had quietly prepared to 
enter the Freshman class.’ 


Next year he went to Boston, to teach in a private school, 
‘ for fifteen dollars a month and my board. Judge if I did not 
‘work; it makes my flesh creep to think how I used to work, 
‘and how much I learned that year, and the four next. Had 
‘ not I a constitution for a scholar?’ 

During the Boston schooling, and while he was still preparing 
for theology, an incident occurred in which his future course is 
reflected as in a mirror :— 


‘For a year, though born and bred among the Unitarians, I had attended the 
no of Dr. Lyman Beecher, the most powerful orthodox minister in 
Yew England, then in the full blaze of his talents and reputation, and stirred 
also with polemic zeal against “ Unitarians, Universalists, Papists, and Infidels.” 
I went through one of his “ protracted meetings,” listening to the fiery words 
of excited men, and hearing the most frightful doctrines set forth in sermon, 
song, and prayer. I greatly respected the talents, zeal, and enterprise, of that 
able man, who certainly taught me much ; but I came away with no confidence 
in his theology. The better I understood it, the more self-contradictory, un- 
natural, and hateful, did it seem. A year of his preaching about finished all 
my respect for the Calvinistic scheme of theology.’ 


The ‘ frightful doctrines’ of a single preacher, and he too, at 
the time, ‘stirred with polemic zeal, are the evidence which he 
deemed sufficient for the entire and unqualified condemnation of 
a form of belief by which thousands, of whom the world was not 
worthy, have been lighted on their way to heaven. There is 
no hint at anything more than mere disgust at the teaching of 
this particular man, no trace of a patient effort to examine the 
Calvinistic system, and to discriminate between the truth from 
which alone its strength can proceed, and the error which is 
‘ unnatural and hateful.’ This is a sample of all that is to come. 
It is painful, yet almost amusing, to notice what slight reasons 
and incidents are sufficient to ‘ finish his respect,’ both for the 
truths of the Gospel and the systems of men. 

In 1832 he opens a school for himself at Watertown, and here 
he meets Lydia Cabot, whom, five years after, he married. One 
would have supposed that close and intimate contact with 
womanly instincts and womanly love would have done much to 
supply what he needed most, to deepen his thoughts and quicken 
his sympathies, and enable him to recognise the goodly pearl of 
Truth even when concealed within a shell of apparent falsehood. 
But though he was undoubtedly an affectionate and loving hus- 
band, his marriage seems to have had no effect whatever upon 
his inteilectual development. His home was among the books 
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in his study ; a home which would probably have been much 
safer for himself if his wife had entered it oftener. 

In 1834 he entered the theological school, and now Mr. 
Weiss’s admiration for once allows him to detect the truth, ‘His 
* talk was full of odd learning and scraps of curious information. 
‘ He was crammed from books and observation, but everything 
‘ lay about in undigested heaps.’ Soon after this he commenced 
what Mr. Weiss calls ‘a thorough reading of the Fathers,’ 
which was brought to a close in the winter of 1835. We will 
not stop to point out the enormous number of folios, which, 
even in the narrowest interpretation of the word ‘ Fathers,’ 
Mr. Weiss supposes to have been thoroughly read in this period 
of eighteen or twenty months. But this is the modest judgment 
which the youth of twenty-five passes upon the mightiest minds 
of their day after the ‘ thorough reading’ was accomplished :— 

‘I am heart-weary and reason-weary of these same doting fathers. They 
have sense, but it is a grain of wheat in a busbel of chaff. I shall soon be done 
with them, however, for the present at least. One of the greatest proofs of the 
darkness of the monastic ages is the admiration bestowed upon these same 
nonsense writers.’ 

Or take a particular specimen. ‘This is all he has to say of 
S. Augustine :— 

‘S. Austin, we all know, introduced more error into the Church than any 
other man. Many of his doctrines fly in the face both of reason and virtue, to 
extinguish the eyes of one and to stifle the breath of the other. Every one 
knows he persecuted his opposers, Pelagius and Julian, to say nothing of others. 
Let him go.’ 

Then come languages. The list of those which he studied in 
the same twenty months ‘included Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, 
* Icelandic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, and a smattering 
‘of ABthiopic.” We quote the words of Mr. Weiss—he prefixes 
the term ‘ smattering’ to the AXthiopic only. Parker next reads 
a few German books, and instantly rushing into print, writes a 
paper entitled ‘ Hints upon German Theology,’ then goes through 
the Wolfenbiittel Fragments question, and begins to read Spinoza. 
Mr. Weiss tells us all this with admiration and glee, bowing 
down, after all, before the divinity of cram. 

Very shortly before his ordination the following questions are 
put down for consideration :— 

‘I.—Sundry Questions in Theology :— 

1. What is the extent of known supernatural revelation made to man ? 
. What is the foundation of the authority of Jesus Christ ? 
. What is the meaning of faith in the Old and New ‘Testament ? 
. How is Christ more a Saviour than Socrates ? 
. Why did the world need a Saviour ? 
. What has been His influence ? 
. Is Christianity to be a universal religion ? 
. What is the foundation of religion in man, the design of miracles, the 
pretence of them in other religions ? 
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*I1.—Questions in Scriptural Criticism and Exegesis :— 

1. The authenticity of the beginnings of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. The miraculous conception. 

2. The resurrection—why was the body of Christ raised; why carried 
up? How is the resurrection of matter proof of the immortality 
of spirit? Is not the material resurrection of the body of Jesus 
unspiritualizing P ’ 

Most people, we think, if questions such as these were seething 
in their minds, would have paused before such a step as ordi- 
nation. But Parker seldom paused. His marriage and ordina- 
tion both took place in the spring of 1837, and immediately after 
the latter he settled as a Unitarian minister at West Roxbury. 
The hasty reading and the hastier judgment still go on, and 
very soon he writes two sermons on ‘ the Historical, Scientific, 
and Moral Contradictions of the Bible’ He kept them in his 
desk thirteen months before he preached them, not apparently 
from any sense of the awfulness of the subject, or any trembling 
at the responsibility of aiming a blow at the faith of others, but 
simply because, if they were preached, he would ‘have all the 
clergy about his ears.’ Upon this thirteen months’ delay, and, 
so far as he informs us, upon nothing else, Mr. Weiss rears the 
following edifice :—‘ It was afterwards charged that he was pre- 
‘ cipitate in framing and exposing his opinions. No opinions 
‘ ever grew more deliberately, and never was there less of light 
‘audacity in the exhibition of opinions that had fallen out of 
‘harmony with the prevailing order.” When asked what object 
he had in view in writing these sermons, he replied in words 
which he often afterwards repeated, and which show the bent of 
his mind—‘ to separate theology from religion.’ If by this he 
meant, as no doubt he did mean, to enforce the distinction be- 
tween godliness and theories about God, the path upon which he 
had struck was one which might have led him into all truth. 
But the headlong haste with which he rushed upon his conclu- 
sions, and his determination that the received opinion must be 
wrong, blinded his eyes to the fact that though theology is not 
godliness, but something essentially different, it may still be a 
necessary handmaid to godliness. But more of this hereafter. 

He soon begins to be thrown into personal contact with Emer- 
son, and with Dr. Channing, whom he looks upon as the head of 
the progressive Unitarians. And, in the autumn of 1838, he is 
‘ripening his surmises about inspiration,’ and he writes thus :— 


‘ We say a good man is inspired to do good deeds. Here we only mean he 
has moral goodness, which all men may have if they will. We say a wise man 
is inspired to teach wisdom, without supposing his will is interfered with, or 
that a preternatural communication is made to in. We say the writers of the 
Scriptures were inspired, but this means the same as was meant in the other 
case. The inspiration of Jesus Christ could not differ in kind from that of 
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Socrates, only in degree. He had much inspiration, Socrates little. All trath 

comes from God, for it is God’s thought ; all morality, for it is God’s will; all 

religion, for it is His feeling. So far, then, as a man is true, virtuous, religious, 

so far is he inspired, no further. This inspiration comes by the use of the 

ae faculties. Be true to your conviction. Be patient and wait for it. 
he inspiration will come.’ 


Without dwelling upon the pervading tone of this passage, 
or upon the manner in which the Saviour’s name is introduced, 
for they are the words of a Unitarian, we cannot help remarking 
the strange confusion which exists in the concluding sentences, 
where inspiration is made to depend, not upon the will of the 
Inspirer, but upon ‘ the use of the proper faculties’ on the part 
of man. The humble ‘Here am I, send me,’ is exchanged for 
what is almost a word of command, upon which the Divine 
mission must necessarily follow. This view of inspiration with- 
out a personal inspiring Spirit, and with no distinct and par- 
ticular aim or purpose, is becoming more and more prevalent. 
But side by side with this passage, we must make another 
extract from a letter written by Parker about the same time :— 

‘Truth flashes on the man. You have felt such visitations ; we labour upon 
a thought, trying to grasp the truth. We almost have the buiterfly in our 
hands, but cannot get it. Again we try; it will not come. We walk, sit, 
pray ; it will not come. At last,in some moment, it flashes on us; the crystals 
form ; the work isall done; whence came it? Ido not know. It is in these 
burning moments that /if is lived. The rest is all drudgery, beating the bush, 
ploughing, and weeding, and watering. This is the harvest-hour. These hours 
are few to any man, perhaps not more than two ina week ; but yet all the real 
thought of the man is compressed into these burning moments. Now J believe 
God is the fountain of all Truth, which overflows from Him into all minds that 
hie low in His power, wishing to feed these minds of theirs in a wise passive 
ness; but how this influence comes I do not know. I know nothing about 


the manner in which my soul is connected with God—I only know the fact. 
It is a matter of experience.’ 


These two passages should be well pondered. The one gives 
us the negative, the other the positive side of the same mind. 
We can hardly make a greater mistake than to suppose that 
the denial of the special inspiration of Scripture proceeds froin 
a merely negative disposition of mind, that it is simply a 
rebellion of individual self-will or self-conceit against the 
authority of revelation. It often proceeds from a sincere con- 
viction that the glory of God is obscured, and His authority 
denied, by the assertion of the claims of Scripture, and that 
His living Word is being exchanged for the mere letters of a 
book. In moments-such as those of which Parker speaks, the 
spirit of the individual man has felt, or supposed itself, to be in 
direct contact with the Creator. No arguments can persuade 
him to the contrary, for he rightly feels that no mere argument 
ean touch the case. He can but repeat again and again his one 
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reply, ‘I only know the fact.’ And when he is told of a 
higher kind of inspiration, before which all must bow, he 
answers as before, ‘1 myself have felt and known the actual 
touch of the Eternal Spirit,’ and he naturally asks what can be 
higher than that. And if those who so appeal to the written 
Word seem to him to be conscious of no such exalted moments 
in their lives as those of which he is conscious in his own, what 
wonder if there isa rebound? The bonds, which seem purely arti- 
ficial, are broken; the ‘slavery of the letter, is thrown off, and he 
rushes triumphantly into the far heavier bonds and the more 
bitter servitude of his own imaginations, and cries out that he 
is free. Perhaps no question of the present time is more 
pressing or more complicated than that of inspiration. There 
is none therefore upon which we should more readily welcome 
any portion of truth which may appear to exist in views most 
opposite to our own, and none upon which we should be more 
careful to use the most clear and accurate phraseology. We 
frequently hear persons freely admitting the direct inspiration 
of God as the source of all goodness and all truth in ordinary 
men, but, anxious to save the superior majesty of the inspiratior 
of Scripture, they add that this is ‘different in kind’ It 
would be well if they would explain distinctly what they mean 
by these words. For we cannot but think that their language 
expresses either far too much or far too little. Strictly speaking, 
there can be but two kinds of inspiration, one from above and 
one from beneath, one from heaven and one from hell, one 
from God and one from the devil; and within each of these 
there may be endless differences in purpose, and endless differ- 
ences in degree. When Bezaleel and Aholiab were inspired to 
construct the tabernacle; when Solomon was inspired with 
kingly wisdom; when Balaam was inspired to speak, and Isaiah’ 
both to speak and to write, words of prophecy; when in later 
times some were inspired with gifts of healing, and others with 
the interpretation of tongues; we may, if we please, speak of 
these as different kinds of inspiration ; but if we do so we must 
remember that we use the phrase not accurately but loosely, 
that the difference is in form not in substance: in purpose, or 
in degree, or in mode of manifestation, not strictly in kind. 
Holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, had an inspiration granted to them, which was different 
and far more abundant in degree, nobler and more world-embracing 
in its purpose, than that which is granted to others. It pleased 
God, in His wisdom and mercy, at certain crises in the history 
of the world, to inspire certain men with a wisdom and an insight 
above their fellows, to add one more book to the list of pro- 
phetic histories, one more word of direct prophecy, one more 
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picture of the many-sided life of the Lord on earth, one more 
Apostolic message to the Church, one book of revelation of 
‘things which must shortly come to pass,’ so that by degrees 
there might be formed for us by inspiration a canon, or rule 
of faith; that we may both know the things which must be 
believed for our salvation; and also that each generation may 
possess an abiding test by which it may try the changing spirit 
of the age, and know what is the true grace of God wherein 
we stand. This was an inspiration greater far than is sufficient 
for our needs, and given for a purpose reaching to the ends of 
the world in space, and to the end of the world in time. It is 
this that Parker and his school refuse to admit. They will not 
allow that there might be a divine purpose in Scripture which 
has been accomplished once for all; that a mission might be 
intrusted to 8. Paul or S. John, which need not be repeated 
to themselves, however diligently they ‘ make use of the proper 
faculties ’—and, imagining that a closed canon necessarily im- 
plies intellectual slavery, they think that they are fighting on 
God’s side when they assert the freedom of thought, and rebel 
against the authority of Scripture. 

But we left Theodore Parker ‘ripening his surmises.” We 
doubt not that they ripened with their usual rapidity. Un- 
fortunately we know too well what they resembled in their 
state of maturity. 

In the Christian Examiner of April, 1840, he reviewed the 
second edition of Strauss’s ‘Leben Jesu,’ which had been published 
in 1837. It had ‘helped to mature his growing suspicions that the 
‘ New Testament had a mythology, as well as the Old, and as well 
‘as all transmitted history or religion, and that the evidence upon 
‘which miracles rested was in all cases insufficient to establish 
‘ their claim to be facts.’ For some time he had been engaged 
in translating De Wette’s ‘Introduction to the Old Testament,’ 
and this would have prepared his mind to listen without sur- 
prise to the theory of Strauss with regard to the New, and would 
also have helped to save him from accepting it too hastily. If 
we may judge from Mr. Weiss’s hints, his article upon the 
‘Leben Jesu’ was thoughtfully written, and with no predeter- 
mination to accept the views of the author. He adopted a line 
of argument which was by no means peculiar to himself, but 
which, against Strauss, is irresistible. Granted that there is a 
mythology at all, there must have been an actual living Person 
capable of being the foundation of it—a Person who could and 
did ‘carry the mythology,’ embody in Himself the truths 
of which the mythology is the clothing. We only wish that 
Parker had pursued this argument to its legitimate results, and 
had seen that no one short of God Incarnate could bear the 
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weight. It is a marvel that the Son of God should descend to 
earth for our redemption ; but, if it were not so, the existence 
of Christendom would be a still greater marvel. That the 
Christ of the Gospels should have founded a Church to abide 
to the end of the world is natural and necessary; that the 
Church should have invented Christ is an impossibility. The 
longings of the human heart can recognise the Bread which 
came down from heaven, but they never could have formed 
the idea of its existence, persuaded themselves that the idea 
had been realized, and fed for eighteen centuries upon that 
idea alone. The assailants of the Lord’s divinity do not see 
that the very ground upon which they stand belongs to their 
opponents. From the revelation of God in Christ they arrive 
at the perception of a grand ideal, to which without it they 
never could have attained, and then turn round and say, the 
incarnation is not a fact but a myth: it is but the image of 
man’s ideal thrown into the history of the past. 

About this time Theodore Parker expressed himself in the 
following words upon the Person of Christ :— 

‘Jesus of Nazareth was the greatest soul ever swathed in the flesh; to 
redeem man He took His stand on righteousness and religion; on no form, no 
tradition, no creed. He demanded not a belief, but a life,—a life of love to 
God and love to man. We must come back to this, the sooner the better.’ 

This distinction between life and belief, or, as he had before 
expressed it, between religion and theology, formed the 
burden of an address which he delivered about this time. It 
is a thought to which he perpetually recurs, and was one of 
the chief sources from which his growing influence proceeded. 
Weary of the ceaseless jangling of sects and opinions, many of 
them absurd and contradictory enough, if we may judge from 
the specimens exhibited in Mr. Weiss’s book, men listened 
readily to one who seemed to invite them to have done with 
theology and simply to believe in God. é 

Henceforth Parker’s progress is more rapid. The exaltation 
of ‘life’ and the trampling upon ‘belief’ go on with relentless 
speed. ‘It is folly, even impiety, to say that God cannot 
‘create a greater soul than Jesus of Nazareth.’ ‘The Christ of 
‘tradition I shall preach down, one of these days, to the extent 
‘of my ability.’ ‘I will not believe the driving beasts out of 
‘the temple with a whip ; the command to Peter to catch a fish ; 
‘still less the cursing of the fig-tree ; and the old wives’ fables 
‘about the ascension.’ ‘ The ideal Christ is what we are to 
‘preach, and perhaps we shall not need the Gospels much in 
‘delineating Him.’ 

On 19th May, 1841, he preached a sermon which became 
famous, and which Mr. Weiss tells us, ‘conjured bigotry, 
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liberality, and amateurship into their proper shapes.’ It was 
entitled ‘ On the Transient and the Permanent in Christianity,’ 
the ‘Transient’ meaning, so far as we can discover, the Scriptures 
and the Christian Creeds, and the ‘Permanent’ being—what- 
ever may seem to remain after they have vanished. This sermon 
created, as well it might, a great sensation, and he became 
more and more universally excluded from the Unitarian congre- 
gations. The delivering of lectures and the writing of books 
followed in quick succession ; also the publication of the trans- 
lation of De Wette. In two years his unceasing activity of 
mind and body had so worn down his strength that a tour in 
Europe was undertaken for the benefit of his health. It lasted 
just a year. His letters during the course of it are interesting, 
for he was a keen and quick observer. He made the acquaint- 
ance, or heard the lectures, of many literary men of mark on 
the Continent, such as Werder, Schelling, Tholuck, Schlosser, 
Gervinus, Ewald, Bauer, De Wette; and he jots down his 
impressions of them in a lively picturesque manner. Mr. 
Weiss, who never stints us in correspondence, gives a number 
of these letters at considerable length. 

When he returned to America in September, 1844, he was 
coldly received by Unitarian orthodoxy, and therefore he ‘ be- 
‘came a minister at large, with 7,000 names upon his private list 
‘ of men and women who depended upon him for counsel and 
‘ guidance, to whom he was bound to minister by word of mouth 
‘or epistles from his own hand; and with a parish settled in 
‘every town from East to West, centres of influence and sym- 
‘pathy whither his spirit swiftly ran to bless.’ After some 
cautious allowance for exaggeration here, there is no doubt, and 
it is only natural, that Parker’s influence was now very great, 
and was daily increasing. Before very long, on the 4th of 
January, 1846, he was installed as minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, and this continued to 
be his position until the end of his labours. But his activity 
was by no means confined within the limits of the duties of this 
office. The direct pastoral work attached to it must indeed 
have been heavy, and Mr. Weiss tells us that it was never 
neglected. ‘ He used to say that the parochial relation taxed him 
‘more heavily than all his work, and that the more closely he held 
‘it, the more he was persuaded that it was work for a genius ; 
‘to take a fluttering heart into the hand and calm its fears, to 
‘sooth its agonising throbs, to penetrate the soul’s wild weather 
‘with serene confidence and the warmth of personal feeling, to 
‘make the distracted mind resume or begin its faith in the 
‘ Infinite Perfection at the very moment when finite imperfection 
‘was most palpable—all this was business for angelic powers.’ 
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Parker seems indeed sincerely to have given himself to his 
mission of comfort, and to have laboured to exhibit to others 
what he supposed to be the ground of the consolation which 
came to himself. Many of his letters are remarkable for truth and 
beauty, and show that he was able to speak to the heart, and 
give comfort and strength, when the occasion did not tempt him to 
indulge in his withering and negative criticism. But besides the 
pastoral work of his office, and besides the two sermons a week 
which had to be written, and besides the increasing correspond- 
ence, religious, literary, political, in which he was more and 
more engaged, he was also continually writing for the press, or 
lecturing in public. Now, too, in conjunction with Emerson 
and J. E. Cabot, he undertook the co-editorship of the Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Review, a new periodical, which was to dis- 
cuss the ‘questions of American society and politics, which 
‘were just beginning to assume their great and threatening 
‘ proportions, of science and of theology.’ Most of the labour 
of conducting it seems to have fallen upon himself, but the 
review fell to the ground after three years. 

Now also he commenced what he intended to be the work 
of his life, and to occupy at least ten years. ‘ The Historical 
Development of Religion.’ It is much to be regretted that he 
was not able to do more than sketch it in an outline, and write the 
first two or three hundred pages. We should not have expected 
to find in the book any great depth of thought, or clear insight 
into the significance of the facts of history, and we should have 
been very sure that he would approach his task with such a 
decided bias in one direction, that his conclusions would be 
open to severe criticism. But his widely extended reading, 
and his powerful memory, would enable him to bring together 
a vast mass of material more or less directly bearing upon his 
subject, a subject of great and daily increasing interest and 
importance, and we should have expected with confidence that 
his work would prove to be a valuable contribution to the 
history of the world in its religious aspect. 

But his literary labours were soon and suddenly interrupted. 
The bitterness which for many years had existed between the 
Northern and Southern States of America had lately been 
rapidly increasing in depth and intensity, and in 1845 the 
success of the South in obtaining the sanction of Congress to 
the annexation of Texas roused and united the North, and 
awoke into fierce activity many thousands who had hitherto 
been indifferent spectators of the contest. The present war was 
already casting its shadows before it. The fiery soul of Theodore 
Parker was not likely to remain quiet at such a time. Literary 
and scientific pursuits were thrust aside, and he rushed into the 
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battle with an enthusiasm which we cannot help admiring for 
its truth and earnestness, though we cannot help also noticing 
the same defects in his character, which had marred all that he 
had accomplished in the very different field which had been the 
scene of his labours hitherto. Rooted in the conviction that 
slavery is an iniquity which no cause can justify and no excuse 
can palliate, he had no room in his mind for any other thought. 
Seeing that, he could see nothing else. Having caught a glimpse 
of what he felt to be righteous and true, he shut his eyes to 
all things else, and rushed towards the one distant star, as if all 
Truth was in that ray of light alone. He never stopped to 
consider what might be the path, divinely marked, by which 
the same goal might in due course be more surely reached. 
He never stopped to consider that, in his headlong haste 
to reach the object which filled his mind, he was trampling 
under foot other Jaws and principles equally necessary and 
equally divine. He hurried along his path with a speed all 
the greater because the path was narrow, and soon we find 
him, as usual, ‘ far in the front.’ No fear of others slumbering 
when he was once aroused. When to the annexation of Texas 
was added the war with Mexico, his activity became still 
greater, and when, in September, 1850, the Fugitive Slave 
Act passed through Congress, there were no longer any bounds 
to his devotion to the cause of abolition. Lectures, letters, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, pamphlets, books, follow one 
another in bewildering succession, and all upon the one theme. 
‘I was made to be a philosopher, he says, ‘and the times call 
for a atump orator;’ and certainly he was not backward in 
answering the call of the times. Mr. Weiss gives us a specimen 
of his efforts in the character of a stump orator. A fugitive 
slave, Antony Burns, had been arrested in Boston by the 
Federal officers. A monster meeting of abolitionists was as- 
sembled, and this is part of what Parker said to them :— 


‘Well, gentlemen, I say there is one law, slave law; it is everywhere. There 
is another law, which also is a finality ; and that law, it is in your hands and 
your arms, and you can put it in execution when you see fit. Gentlemen, I am 
a clergyman and a man of peace. But there is a means, and there is an end ; 
liberty is the end, and sometimes peace is not the means towards it. Now I 
want to ask you what you are going to do? [A voice, “Shoot, shoot!”’} 
There are ways of managing this matter without shooting anybody. Be sure 
that these men who have kidnapped a man in Boston are cowards, every 
mother’s son of them, and if we stand up there resolutely and declare that this 
man shall not go out of the city of Boston without shooting a gun—{Cries of 
“That’s it!” and great applause]—then he won’t go back. Now I am going 
to propose that when you adjourn, it be to meet at Court Square to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock. {A large number of hands were raised, but many voices 
cried out, “ Let’s go to-night!” “ Let’s pay a visit to the slave-catchers at the 
Revere House; put that question!”] Do you propose to go to the Revere 
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House to-night? Then show your hands. [Some hands were held up.] It 
is not a vote. We shall meet at Court Square at nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning.’ 


Even Mr. Weiss cannot resist the conclusion that ‘this was 
certainly a direct appeal to the people to attempt a rescue.’ 
After the passing of the Kansas Nebraska Bill in May, 1854, 
Parker became implicated in Abolition projects of a still more 
questionable kind ; and he was one of a committee of five 
persons who were in constant communication with the well- 
known John Brown, and continued to furnish him with supplies 
up to his final attempt at Harper’s Ferry in the autumn of 1859, 
though at that time Parker himself had left the country, and 
was in Italy. There can be no doubt that in all this Parker 
was actuated by the purest motives, and by the sincerest indigna- 
tion against the iniquity of slavery. But it is equally clear 
that he and such as he were helping to bring upon the North 
the very reproach with which they were every day assailing 
the South. He was doing his best to induce his own State of 
Massachusetts to enter upon the doubtful and perilous path of 
‘ Nullification,’ the rejection of Federal laws by a particular 
State which objected to their enactment; a at upon which 
South Carolina had already entered, of which the North had 
not kept itself clear, and which naturally leads to total secession. 

In 1858 the world was wondering at the great revival of 
religion which was going on in America. Good and evil were 
largely mingled together in that remarkable phenomenon, but 
from no point of view could it be otherwise than offensive to 
such a man as Parker. He set himself to counteract it with all 
his might. And he seems to have been recognised by the 
revivalists as their most formidable antagonist, and in sermons 
and at prayer-meetings his name was often mentioned as that 
of an enemy. Mr. Weiss gives some specimens of prayers 
offered at a meeting in Park Street Church, of which, he says, 
‘we have definite and reliable accounts : ’— 


*O Lord, if this man is a subject of grace, convert him and bring him into 
the kingdom of Thy dear Son. But if he is beyond the reach of the saving 
—— of the Gospel, remove him out of the way, and let his influence die 
with him. 

*O Lord, send confusion and distraction into his study this afternoon, and 
prevent his finishing his preparation for his labours to-morrow; or if he shall 
attempt to desecrate Thy holy day by attempting to speak to the people, meet 
him there, Lord, and confound him, so that he shall not be able to speak. 

‘Lord, we know that we cannot argue him down, and the more we say 
against him the more will the people flock after him, and the more will they 
love and revere him. O Lord, what shall be done for Boston, if Thou dost not 
take this and some other matters in hand ?’ 


Whether the accounts are in themselves ‘reliable’ or not, 
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we fear that experience perfectly justifies the belief that they 
may be substantially correct. And if these prayers, or any 
like these, were actually offered, if this, or anything like this 
is a fair specimen of the popular theology as it was exhibited 
to Parker, we certainly need be in no great haste to condemn 
him for the disgust which ‘finished his respect for it.’ He 
preached two sermons a month after this, upon a ‘ False and 
True Revival of Religion,’ and ‘The Revival of Religion 
which we need.’ And in them occur words which might well 
put to shame the leaders of the Park Street Prayer-meeting. 


*I also believe in prayer from the innermost of my heart, else must I 
renounce my manhood and the Godhood above and about me. [ also believe 
in prayer. It is the upspringing of my soul to meet the Eternal, and thereby 
I seek to alter and improve myself, not Thee, O Thou unchangeable, who art 

erfect from the beginning. Then I mingle my soul with the Infinite Presence. 
i am ashamed of my wickedness, cowardice, sloth, fear. New strength comes 
into me of its own accord, as the sunlight to these flowers which open their 
little cups. Then I find that he that goeth forth even weeping, bearing this 
precious aid of prayer, shall doubtless come again rejoicing, and bring his 
sheaves with him.’ 


But his health was failing under the pressure.of his enormous 
labours, and at the New Year, 1859, it entirely broke down, 
and he was compelled to resolve upon a second journey to 
Europe. He wrote a farewell letter to his congregation. Their 
answer to it is long, but full of respect and affection. 


‘It is many years since you came, at the request of some of us, to preach in 
this city. A few men and women, acting under the influence of a deep 
religious need, which the churches of Boston at that time fuiled to satisfy, 
sought to establish a pulpit which should teach a higher idea of religion than 
- revailed, and wherein the largest freedom of thought and speech should 

allowed and respected.’ 

* You have taught us to discern between the traditions of men and the living 
realities of religion ; you have brought home to our consciousness great truths 
of the intellect, the conscience, the heart, the soul; you have shown us the 
infinite perfection of God, and the greatness of human nature, inspired us with 
a higher reverence for Him, a deeper trust in His universal providence, with a 
larger faith also in man aud his capabilities.’ 

* We cannot but feel a just pride in the success of this church ; that in spite of 
ull obstacles it has strengthened and increased from year to year, and that the 
circle of its influence has continually widened. Thousands of earnest men aad 
women iu this and other lands, who do not gather with us from week to week, 
look to this Church as their city of refuge; their sympathies, their convictions, 
and their hopes coincide with our own; they are of us, though not with us. 
Most of them have never listened to your voice, nor looked upon your face, 
but the noble words which you have uttered are dear to their hearts, and they 
also bless God for the service which you have done for them.’ 


These words are valuable, as showing us the light in which 
Parker was regarded by those who who were habitually subject 
to his influence. 
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After a journey through England and France, a few montlis 
spent at Montreux on the Lake of Geneva, and a winter passed 
in Rome, he died at Florence in May, 1860. 


The causes of the widely-extended influence which Parker 
possessed, and which his writings still continue to exert, are 
easy to perceive. It is not difficult to understand how the 
members of his congregation at Boston may have, with all 
sincerity, declared themselves indebted for his ministrations 
among them for benefits which could hardly be over-estimated ; 
not difficult to understand how his writings command a ready 
and even eager attention in remote parts of the world. Those 
who saw him living and moving among them, and watched his 
ways, must have felt that in him they were dealing with a man 
of the most fearless honesty and the most unflinching courage, 
one whose words might be relied upon as the exact and genuine 
utterance of his thoughts, one whose convictions were translated 
into words, and whose words passed into action, with the most 
unfailing certainty. His hearers might not be sure that they 
would have the courage to follow, but they never had reason to 
doubt that he would have the courage to lead. Once convinced 
that an object ought to be attained, no fear nor favour could 
turn him aside from what seemed to be the shortest and 
straightest way of reaching it. His force of character and 
strength of purpose gave to weaker wills a sense of security 
and dependence which to them is a luxury. Moreover, amid 
all the demerits of his preaching, of which we shall have to 
speak presently, there was this unfailing recommendation, that 
it was entirely unconventional. Words were heard every Sun- 
day from that Boston pulpit which were probably heard from 
no other. All that Parker said was the result of his own 
thought. No part of it was produced second-hand and stale, 
merely because others had said the same before, and that it was 
the traditional mode of treating the text. One great sccret of 
success in preaching is that the preacher should be himself. 
When he says what others have said before him, it must be not 
because they said it, but because he has appropriated it, and in 
the deepest and truest sense made it his own. We doubt not 
that Parker’s hearers left the Music Hall after one of his 
sermons, feeling that new thoughts had been given them to 
carry away in their minds, and, what is far better still, that 
their own powers of reflection had been stirred into life and 
activity, a benefit which is not only great and precious in itself, 
but is felt by the receiver to be great and precious, binding him 
to the giver by a bond of gratitude and affection, by which he 
is not humiliated, but ennobled. And this affection is not the less 
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strong even when the benefit conferred is mingled with some 
of the evils which will presently be pointed out. The extracts 
which Mr. Weiss gives us from Parker’s less studied and more 
extemporaneous speeches, indicate that he possessed a power of 
reading and swaying the passions of his hearers, of working 
their feelings to the required pitch and immediately stamping 
them with the desired action, which is not uncommon, but is 
essential to rhetorical success. On the other hand it is not less 
easy to account for the influence exerted by his published 
writings. Much of the infirmity, and some of the true instincts 
of human nature, would combine to secure for him a welcome 
from a numerous class of minds. The same vigour which 
_ characterized all that he did appears likewise in all that he 
wrote. Strength, whether real or apparent, is always a great 
attraction to weakness, and commands its homage. To hun- 
dreds and thousands of persons the writings of a man like 
Theodore Parker afford the same sense of rest and security 
which is found by hundreds and thousands of persons, differently 
constituted, in subjection to the infallibility of the Pope. There 
issuch unfaltering firmness even in his most sweeping assertions, 
such a calm confidence in the correctness of his most reckless 
statements, such an apparent certainty that, even if he stands 
alone, he neither is nor can be making a mistake, that a less 
self-reliant mind is tempted first to envy, then to admire, then 
to obey, the master of knowledge who never had a doubt. 
And when to this is added the occurrence in his works of 
passages of undeniable truth and beauty, and here and there 
proofs of varied and extensive learning, the weaker mind begins 
to feel itself justified as well as secure in reposing in the strong 
one’s strength, and accepting his judgment where it feels that 
it would have no confidence in its own; while in following him 
through as yet untrodden paths, there is a semblance of life and 
independence hitherto unknown. But Parker held out a further 
attraction upon which the Pope does not venture. He not 
only offers protection but rank and dignity. ‘The heir of all 
the ages in the foremost files of time’ is exalted far above the 
greatest names of the Past. There is something pitiably at- 
tractive to the vanity of human nature in being summoned to 
mount the judgment throne and pass sentence upon ancient 
faiths and honoured names of past ages; to brand one ancient 
creed as a childish toy which may be tolerated for the sake of 
those who are children still; to condemn another as a lying 
perversion of the truth which must be swept away for ever ; 
to pronounce the narrative of the flood to be ‘a silly myth,’ 
the miracles of the New Testament to be old wives’ fables; to 
point out the errors of Peter and the mistakes of Paul, and to 
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smile, in patronising and lofty superiority, even upon the Name 
of names. 

But while we cannot close our eyes to the fact that much of 
the ready acceptance which is accorded to Parker and the other 
theistic writers of the day is derived from the measureless 
gratification which they offer to human vanity, we should be sorry 
to be supposed to mean that the whole or the half of his influence 
or theirs is to be ascribed to this miserable source. <A second 
cause of Parker's popularity asa writer is the exceeding clearness 
of his thoughts and of his style. In both these points he 
exhibits a very striking contrast to Emerson. In Emerson’s 
writings there abounds a species of mysticism, which is fascinat- 
ing to some persons and bewildering to others, and which we 
cannot think wholesome to either. Most persons will allow 
that there are parts even of the ‘ Essays,’ and far more of the 
‘ Representative Men,’ which are decidedly hard reading. The 
language is obscure and the thought is obscure. The author is 
perpetually retiring into a cloud where the reader can hardly 
follow him, and often fears that he has lost him altogether. 
We read a sentence over and over again, and at iast are not 
sure that we have rightly caught the meaning. It is never so 
with Parker. A person of average ability may read his writings 
from beginning to end without meeting with a sentence which 
costs him any labour to understand, or about the meaning of 
which he is in the smallest doubt. His style is clear and 
flowing, never involved; and the thought which he means to 
convey is at once discernible, and when discerned easily grasped, 
for it belongs to the surface of the mind, and lies upon the 
surface of the words. This is a sure passport to popularity. 
Most men are grateful to any one who will think for them, and 
when in addition to this he expresses his thoughts so clearly 
that they can instantly adopt them as their own, and in doing 
so imagine themselves better informed than all past generations, 
and wiser than most of their contemporaries, the charm becomes 
almost irresistible. And yet there is a good side to all this. 
We said that some of the true instincts of human nature com- 
bined with its weakness to win a ready acceptance for Parker's 
teaching. Men feel that they have a right to demand that a 
message which purports to come from God should be clear and 
simple. If it fails in this they are sure it must be spurious, and 
may be rejected without further hearing. The words which 
come from heaven cannot be intended only for the highly culti- 
vated of the sons of earth. A prophet whose message cannot 
reach the poor and the ignorant as directly as the wealthy and 
the wise, has clearly come in his own name, not in the name of 
the Father of all. Hence the reproach is being more and more 
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cast upon the Church by the theistic teachers, that while the 
Son of Man gave thanks that His message was hidden from the 
wise and prudent and revealed unto babes, the doctrines which 
she preaches are such as strain the powers of the most highly 
educated to understand. We sometimes hear it assumed almost 
as a matter of course that any doctrine which cannot be made 
“og and easy of comprehension to the ordinary understanding 
as no claim to a place among the essential truths of religion. 
We hope to show that this notion is entirely false, and rests 
upon a fallacy as perilous as it is complete. It is carefully to 
be remembered, though it is teo often forgotten, that there is 
a simplicity of the heart, and there is a simplicity of the 
intellect, and that these are opposite, though in no way contrary, 
the one to the other. When Theodore Parker said, as he often 
did, that Christianity or the Gospel is a life and not a belief, 
his language was clumsy and inaccurate, but his meaning was 
obvious and correct. The Gospel is neither life nor belief, but 
is the good news of God. But it is true that the primary and 
essential purpose of the Gospel is not to found a system of 
doctrines, but to bring life. ‘Those who receive it have power 
given to them to become the sons of God; they are made 
partakers of the divine nature, having escaped the corruptions 
which are in the world through lust. And this is accomplished 
by the simplicity of the Divine message to the heart, and a 
cultivated understanding is in no way necessary for its reception. 
The pure light of the glory of God shines into the darkness 
from the face of Christ crucified. The living God is revealed 
to the living spirit of man in the inmost depths of personality, 
in all the simplicity of purest love. The Eternal Spirit bears 
His witness within, a witness which ‘ cannot be uttered’ in 
words, but is the opening of an inner eye. And the heart 
beholds its God, and loves, and worships, and adores, and is 
purified at last, and moulded into His likeness, All this is 
life, and for that very reason it is entirely above and beyond 
the region of the intellect. No amount of education will bring 
us within sight of it, no power of intellect enable us to com- 
prehend it. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
* hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
‘nor whither it goeth.’ And yet it is simple—awful in its 
simplicity. But if this Gospel is to be continuously preached 
in the world, if it is to be passed on from generation to genera- 
tion through the writings or from the lips of men, if we are to 
have any security whatever against the changes and corruptions 
of time, and the endless fancies and imaginations of men’s 
minds in different ages, the proclamation of life must in some 
manner shape itself into doctrines; there must be ‘a form of 
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sound words.’ This is not merely a matter of precaution but 
of necessity, a necessity drawn from the nature of the case. 
But here we descend at once into a different and far lower 
region ; for words are the creations of the generalising intellect, 
the intellect which is limited within the forms of time and space, 
which derives its impressions from sense, and which, in and by 
itself, can never rise above the abstractions which it draws from 
sense. Words therefore are the appropriate vehicles for the 
operations of the intellect. We can fully and exactly express in 
words a chain of reasoning or a series of mathematical deduc- 
tions ; but, as every one has discovered for himself, no deep 
feeling can be adequately expressed in language. It may be 
hinted, suggested, so far shadowed forth as even to rouse the 
same feeling in another person; but the words must ever la 
behind the sense, and leave much to be supplied by the look 
and tone of the speaker, or by the sympathising mind of the 
hearer. Hence the language of emotion, of whatever kind, is 
necessarily illogical, not because it yields to no Jaw or order, 
but because it follows a Jaw which is other than that of logic, 
different in kind, and belonging to a different world. ‘ No man 
‘ knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is 
‘in him.’ The intellect is not the spirit, and must not speak of 
these things in the tone of a sovereign or a critic, but so far as 
they are concerned, is merely the handmaid of a higher power. 
And in this higher region the truths of the Gospel occupy the 
highest place. An intellectual form of words is able only to 
shadow forth first one side of them and then another; and for 
this very reason such a form cannot be logical, and must often 
appear self-contradictory. It is in the nature of things im- 
possible that spiritual truth can be embraced in a logical 
proposition, or appear simple to the mere intellect. If it were 
not so theology might at once take its place as one of the 
inductive sciences. We might argue up to God, and learn His 
glory, and learn also the mystery of our own heart and will, in 
the same manner as we discover the attraction of gravitation, and 
learn the courses of the stars. It is of the utmost importance that 
there should be no confusion of thought in this matter. The 
simplicity of the Gospel is the simplicity of the heart, and has 
to do directly with eternity and the world unseen; the sim- 
licity of a form of words is the simplicity of the intellect, and 
a to do with the conceptions belonging thereto. It follows 
directly from this that the Gospel may be seen and embraced 
in all its life and power by the most illiterate peasant; while 
the intellectually wise and prudent cannot, as such, see it at 
all. These things are, in their very nature, hidden from the 
intellectual eye and revealed to babes. ‘Whosoever shall not 
CXXVIII.—N.S. U 
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* receive the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no wise 
‘ enter therein.’ 

But though the place of the intellect is after, not before, the 
heart, a handmaid not a mistress, yet the intellect is indisputably 
necessary to the perfection of our being. The kite cannot fly 
without its string; the wings of a bird could never rise into 
the air if the burden of the body did not steady them ; and 
experience shows us every day that the life of man is incomplete 
and maimed, and the heart is liable to fall from its own sim- 
plicity and wander in the mazes of its own imaginations, if it 
is not weighted and balanced by a cultivated understanding. 
Whenever any one part of our nature is unduly depressed in 
order to exalt the other, its revenge is swift and certain. 

While, therefore, we insist upon the necessity of a form of 
words, of distinct and definite doctrines ; and while we willingly, 
and more than willingly, admit that these doctrines must always 
be a perplexity to the intellect, we also contend that the 
message of the Church to the hearts of learned and ignorant 
alike is simple and direct, and needs nothing but its own 
heavenly light to make it plain. A parish priest stands by the 
sick bed of a peasant woman, and tells her of a Love who rules 
in heaven, of a Father who claims her for His own, of a Son 
of God who lived and died for her and bore her griefs, of a 
Spirit who will help her to pray; and his words by their 
simplicity kindle in her a life which is salvation; and to 
accomplish this her heart has learned the mystery of the 
Trinity in Unity, the mystery of the Incarnation, the mystery 
of the Atonement, the mystery of the Indwelling Spirit; any 
one of which is sufficient to confound not only her intellect, 
but the mightiest intellect upon earth. 

Experience scems to show that the belief in a living personal 
God can only be sustained by the belief in a distinct and 
definite revelation. Those who refuse to accept a message 
external to themselves by law, or prophets, or by the in- 
carnation of the Son, seem to be compelled by a law of gravi- 
tation to lose their hold upon the divine personality, and to 
fall more or less completely into a pantheistic confusion of the 
Creator with the creature. Hearing, or heeding, no voice of 
God independent of themselves appealing to the spirit within 
them, and retiring exclusively into their own consciousness in 
the hope of finding Him there, they become more and more 
entangled in the notions and conceptions of the intellect. 
Thought and reasoning take the first, not the second, place in 
the formation of their creed, and the result is an intellectual 
abstraction, carefully and purposely divested of all that is 
human, and losing soon all substantial existence and life. In 
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the opening of his unfinished book, ‘On the Development of 
Religion,’ Parker says :— 

‘I dare not attribute personality to God, lest [ invest the Deity with the 
limitations of my own, ending in anthropomorphism; nor impersonality, lest I 
thus affix the limitations of mere matter, and abut in Hylism or Pantheism. 
Yet infinite self-consciousness must belong to God, only I can have no adequate 
conception of any consciousness but my own ; so [ know thus that I cannot know 
the mode of the consciousness of God. The consciousness that I ascribe to God 
must be as alien and as unlike as the bear of the strolling bear-tamers is to the 
constellation called the Bear in heaven.’ 

It is difficult to see why in this case the word consciousness 
should be used at all, or what meaning it can possibly be 
intended to convey. 

This want of personality pervades Parker’s sermons, which 
abound in every sentence with abstract terms, and leave upon 
the mind, after whole pages of grand words, nothing but a 
dreary sense of a vacant universe. He appears to think, and 
certainly speaks, very far more of ‘religion’ than of God; his 
object would seem to be the culture of the powers of the 
human mind rather than eternal life in personal communion 
with God. He unceasingly impresses upon our mind the 
blessedness of ‘religion,’ the duty of an earnest conscious 
pursuit of that which is just and that which is true, but his 
words leave upon the mind no sense of the possibility of com- 
munion with Him who is Justice and Him who is Truth. Much 
of the dreariness of his system was no doubt corrected in his 
own case by the instincts of his heart. If it had not been so 
he never could have used such words as these in a letter to a 
friend written during his last illness: ‘If it were fate, it could 
‘not be borne, but when we look on it as Providence, the work 
‘ of an Infinite Father and Mother, who looks eternally before 
‘and eternally looks after, and rules all things from love as 
‘ motive, and for blessedness as end, we can take almost anything 
‘with a smile’ Still the impression which his sermons irresis- 
tibly make upon the mind of the reader is such as we have 
described. Take for instance the sermon on Communion with 
God, where, if anywhere, we may expect to find this deficiency 
least apparent. He starts, as usual, not from a recognition of 
the voice of God calling His creature, made in His image, to 
personal converse with Himself, but from a principle which he 
finds among ‘ the primary ideas of consciousness.’ In accordance 
with this he defines communion with God to be ‘a giving on 
God’s part and a taking on man’s part.’ ‘ He is the primitive 
‘ whence you are the derivative—you must receive or you could 
‘ not be a finite man, and He must give or He could not be the 
‘ infinite God. Hence the communion is unavoidable, an onto- 
‘ logical fact.’ Then he dwells upon the nature of God, omni- 
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present in space, omnipresent in time, immanent in matter, and 
proceeds thus :— 

‘As God is infinite, nothing can be without Him, nothing without com- 
munion with Him. The stone I sit on is in communion with God; the pencil 
I write with; the grey field-fly reposing in the sunshine at my foot. Let God 
withdraw from the space occupied by the stone, the pencil: and the fly, they 
cease to be. Let Him withdraw any quality of His nature therefrom, and they 
must cease to be. All must partake of Him, immanent im each and yet trans- 
cending all.’ 


At last he ascends to man :— 


‘I live as spirit, I have spiritual communion with God. Depend on Him I 
must; when 1 become self-conscious I feel that dependence, and know of this 
communion whereby I receive from Him. The quantity of my receipt is largely 
under my control. As I will, [ can have less or more. [ cultivate my mind, 
greatening its quautity ; by all its growth I have so much more communion 
with my Father; each truth I get is a point common to Him and me. I cultivate 
my conscience, increasing my moral sense; each atom of justice that I get is 
another poiut common with the Deity. So I cultivate and enlarge my affections ; 
each grain of love, philanthropic or but friendly, is a new point common to me 
and God. Then too I cultivate and magnify my soul, greatening my sense of 
holiness by fidelity to all my nature; and all that I thus acquire is a new point 
T hold in common with the Infinite. I earnestly desire His truth, His justice, 
His holiness and love, and He communicates the more. Thus I have a four-fold 
voluntary consciousness of God through my mind and conscience, heart and 
soul; know Him as the absolutely true and just and amiable and holy; and 
thereby have a four-fold voluntary communion with my God. He gives of His 
infinite kind ; I receive in my finite mode, taking according to my capacity to 
recelve. 

How strangely the words God and Father sound in such a 
passage as this, and how much more in keeping with the tone 
of the whole is that abstract expression, ‘the Infinite. This 
abstract mode of viewing even such a subject as the communion 
of the soul with God connects itself with a feature in Parker's 
character which cannot fail to strike the most cursory reader of 
his ‘ Life.’ He seems to have been almost entirely without those 
personal conflicts of the spirit, which seldom fail to mark the 
career of a victorious ee after Truth. There is no sign 
that he ever felt the agony of doubt, or struggled for life and 
death in darkness and gloom ; there is no bleeding of the heart 
at the vanishing of long-cherished belief, no struggling after 
faith with the desperate earnestness of a drowning man.- And 
his teaching is in accordance with his experience. It bears no 
marks of wounds. It might have been calmly elaborated in the 
study, certainly not fought for and won in the shock of actual 
battle. He cannot enter into the misery of conscious guilt, or 
the agony of self-disappointment and salbdeigels Throughout 
the sermons we can remember no allusion to sin as a burden 
upon the conscience, or as a bondage which enslaves the will. 
He recognises nothing deeper than separate sinful acts, and 
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cannot see that these are but the fruit and manifestation of a 
root hidden in the sinful nature. Sins, according to him, are 
but the trips and stumbles which must be expected to occur 
while the child is learning to walk. ‘ We learn to walk by 
* stumbling at the first, and spiritual experience is bought by 
‘errors of the soul. Penitence is but the cry of the child hurt 
‘in its fall.’ In the letters there are frequent allusions to what 
he considered the popular doctrine of sin, and these allusions 
are made in language so trifling and so flippant as to supply the 
most painful proof of the superficial manner in which he looked 
upon the whole subject. Living, as he did, upon the surface of 
his nature, he never seems to have dreamed of the depths at 
which others might be called upon to fight the battle of life. He 
is never weary of heaping scorn and contempt upon the Church’s 
repeated confession, ‘ There is no health in us ’—an expression 
which he never gave himself the trouble to understand.’ Once he 
speaks of himself thus in a letter to a friend ; ‘ I feel often a sense of 
‘imperfection, yes, always, and sometimes the sad consciousness 
‘ of positive sin. My ideal hovers far above my head, while the 
: ahedbide fact of my life foots it humbly through the dust. 
‘ [ suppose it must always be so ; for with progressive beings the 
‘ ideal of to-day must be far above the attainment of to-day. It 
‘is indeed the prophecy that to-morrow is to fulfil, or some to- 
‘morrow. I can say also with Paul, ‘ The good that I would,” 
‘&c. It is one thing to see the right, another to will the right.’ 
Later in the same letter he says, speaking of forgiveness: ‘ My 
‘notion of forgiveness is this, that by a perfect law each con- 
‘ scious departure from the right (for that only is sin) is followed 
‘by painful consequences that we call God’s justice; that 
‘these painful consequences will gradually lead to repentance, 
‘change of life, obedience, that then we feel a unity of con- 
‘ sciousness, once more a sense of restoration to God. This 
‘also is effected by the action of the same laws working jointly 
‘ with ourselves, and this we call God’s mercy; yet it is the 
‘same thing in different parts of the progress.’ It is plain 
how here, as elsewhere, Parker is fixing his gaze simply upon 
the workings of the individual soul, and its efforts after satis- 
faction. It kicks against the pricks till at last it finds an 
outlet where there are no pricks, and it enters into ‘a unity of 
consciousness. In the passage just quoted we might for the 
word ‘God’ substitute ‘nature, or even leave an entire blank, 
and it is not easy to see that the sense would be in any way 
impaired. 





’ See Alex. Knox’s Remains, vol. i. p. 526, who quotes Condre for the proof that 
‘ health ’ signifies ‘ means of help,’ i.e. our Healer. The phrase signifies our utter 
helplessness, not the total corruption of our nature, 
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After all this it is natural to expect, what we actually find 
to be the case, that Parker has no conception of the necessity 
of punishment as an expression of moral indignation against 
sin. He looks upon punishments as checks and barriers against 
the progress of transgression, and cannot apparently imagine 
that by this means a righteous Father reveals His wrath to 
a rebellious child. The judgments of which S. John speaks, 
in the book of Revelation, fill the mind of Parker with simple 
disgust ; and, as usual, despising what he cannot understand, 
he not once nor twice but frequently pours forth his scorn in 
language which we forbear to quote. 

t would not, however, be fair to forget that Parker's notion 
of the popular theology appears to have been derived from its 
very lowest type. We complain of him, not because he re- 
jected with disgust the doctrines of the Church or of the 
Christian sects, in the form in which they seem to have been 
presented to him, but because he did not take the trouble to 
reflect that there might be, and must be, a purer form, of which 
these were but the burlesque and in many respects the contra- 
diction ; and because, rather than patiently investigate the 
history and the source of a faith or a sacrament which has 
been the means of spiritual life to generations of true and holy 
men, he is ready to accept the merest imagination of his own 


as a sufficient explanation of its nature, meaning, and origin. 
An instance of this is his account of Baptism :-— 


‘Thousands of years ago some man of wicked ways resolved to break from 
them and start anew, converted by some saint. He calls the neighbours 
together at the side of the Euphrates, the Jordan, or the Nile, elements which 
he deems divine, and plunges in. “ Thus | will wipe off all ancient sin,” says 
he; “by this act I pledge myself to a new life; this holy element is witness to 
my vow; let the saints bear record.” The penitence is real, the resolution 
real, the act of self-baptism means something. By and bye other penitent men 
do the same from the same motive, struck by his example. Crowds look on 
from curiosity; a few idly imitate the form ; then many from fashion. Soon it 
is all ceremony and means nothing. It is the property of the priest; it is 
cherished still, and stands in place of religion. The single momentary dispensa- 
tion of water is thought of more religious importance than the daily dispensation 
of righteousness.’ 


On the strength of this he concluded that Baptism is a con- 
ventional not a natural sacrament, one of the childish things 
which we are to outgrow, the sooner the better. Yet his 
fancy derives all its plausibility from the fact that Baptism is 
natural and not conventional, that it bears in its every detail 
the stamp of its divine fitness to be an outward sign of an 
inward grace. 

We have said that it is easy to account for the rapid and 
ready acceptance which the teaching of Theodore Parker, and 
others like him, has obtained in many parts of the world, and 
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among certain classes in England. We can also venture to 
say with undoubting confidence that its influence cannot last. 
It is based upon a seeming common sense, which glides smoothly 
and easily into popularity, but it will not bear the strain of 
rough weather. It in no way touches the deep needs of man’s 
nature, and the hungry cannot long take it for bread. We 
believe Theodore Parker to be a fair representative of the 
theistic teachers of the day, and we have no fear that the 
throne of the Catholic Church will be usurped by the professors 
of theism. Men are imperiously demanding some religious 
teaching which shall help them to interpret the mysteries of 
existence. Thousands are rejecting the doctrines of the Church, 
or doctrines which they suppose to be hers, because she does 
not seem to them to supply this need. They find a temporary 
refuge in theism, with its large promises and its apparent con- 
formity to common sense ; but the ‘ impersonal reason’ is not a 
home in which the souls of men can sei be at rest, and the 


cry for more substantial food must soon be louder than ever. 
We believe that now, as always, the Church holds in her hand 
the key to the great questions of the day, and can answer them, 
and must answer them, by virtue of her divine commission. 
It is startling to notice, in the lives of such men as Theodore 
Parker, and those of others nearer home, how they have been 
alienated from the Church and her teaching by what we may 


describe as a succession of mistakes. In Parker’s case indeed 
the recoil seems to have been in no sense whatever from the 
doctrines of the Church herself, but only from the aberrations 
of certain sects, which he mistook for Christianity. But a 
greater and nobler spirit than his has exhibited to us ‘ Passages 
from the History of his Creed;’ one who in many respects enjoyed 
advantages which were denied to Parker; whose starting-point 
was the Calvinistic section of cur own Church; whose goal 
has been ‘Pure Theism.’ We allude to Francis William 
Newman. It is impossible to read the ‘ Phases of Faith’ 
which has now been fourteen years before the world, without 
the most mingled feelings of sympathy, surprise, and regret. 
The Christianity of the age has much to answer for, when a 
mind so gifted and so sincere could so completely mistake the 
nature of the message of the Church. ‘The Phases of Faith’ 
however should always be read in connexion with the somewhat 
earlier work by the same hand, ‘The Soul: its Sorrows and its 
Aspirations,—a work in which the writer evidently shows us 
very far more of his own inner life, than in that which more 
directly treats of the history of his creed. And in doing so he 
exhibits so much depth of thought and so much spiritual insight, 
that it is astonishing to discover, from his later words, the 
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slight and merely external causes which led him to doubt and 
disbelieve the teaching of his youth. Step by step the faith of 
his childhood is surrendered on account of a succession of diffi- 
culties of which there is hardly one which touches its essence, 
and most of which are confined to the very borders of its gar- 
ment. It is a very sad, but a most instructive fact, and one 
which should be well and earnestly pondered, that a sincere and 
gifted mind, sorrowing in its solitude, and aspiring after com- 
munion with God, felt itself not attracted but repelled by the 
doctrines of the Church, as presented at the time ; and yet that 
the residue of faith, in which that mind is at last seeking its 
rest, is precisely that which it is the very characteristic of the 
Church to teach, viz: ‘the intimate sympathy of the pure and 
perfect God with the heart of each faithful worshipper.’ 
(Phases of Faith, chap. vi). It is true, no doubt, that Newman 


is indebted very far more than he supposes to the teaching of 


his childhood, for that faith in the divine sympathy which is the 
support of his life. It is true also that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to imagine how such a faith, by itself, could become 
a gospel to the world, or be the foundation of an abiding Church. 
For the belief in the human sympathy of God becomes soon a 
mere phantom of the mind, vanishing when its support is 
needed most, unless it rests, for its pledge and its inter- 
pretation, upon an actual revelation completed by the Incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Son, bearing man’s griefs and carrying 
his sorrows. But the question still remains, why such a 
mind, in order to attain this faith, supposed it to be neces- 
sary to reject the historical facts which are its surest proof. We 
believe that the Church is bound to accept a large portion of 
the responsibility of answering this question; and we look 
upon it as a most hopeful sign of the present time that she is 
practically endeavouring to answer it. Let her remember that 
the watchword of the theistic teaching is that the Gospel is a 
life and not a creed; that the minds of struggling men are, 
and ought to be, impatient of a creed which is not also life ; 
that the doctrines of the Gospel must necessarily appear 
‘ foolishness’ to the intellect, unless they are first accepted by 
the heart. 

The Church’s work is from within outwards, not inwards from 
without. It is vain to assert, upon mere authority, the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity, or to search the universe for so-called 
analogies to that mystery. It is not vain to show men that 
each sacred name is a distinct refuge and rest for the human 
spirit in its distinct and most opposite needs, and yet that each 
and all are One Eternal Love. It is vain to prove the Incar- 
nation and Atonement by reasonings and texts. It is not vain 
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to show that the desires of all nations, the longings of every 
generation, can find their satisfaction only in the Word made 
flesh—that the deepest needs and instincts of the human 
heart are mocked and disappointed, if there is no Atonement 
for ever made, which reconciles the world to God. This we 
believe to be the mission of the Church to the present age. In 
fulfilling it she will win for herself a unity and a strength which 
have not been hers for many generations, and attain a deeper 
insight than ever into the meaning of her own existence. For 
at the point which we have indicated, the differences of parties 
vanish ; the many rays have united into one white beam; the 
varying pictures of the stereoscope have combined to form one 
perfect image. 
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Art. II—1. Aristotle. A Chapter from the History of Science, 
including Analyses of Aristotle's Scientific Writings. By 
Gerorce Henry Lewes. 


2. Alberti Magni Opera. Studio et Labor, P. Jammy. 21 vols. 
fol. port. Lugd. 1651. 


Harry was the hand which let in the long-excluded day 
on the buried palaces of Kouyunjik: happy the voice which 
was first heard in the halls of Sennacherib, where for above 
two thousand years there had been no voice nor any that 
answered, where the untrodden chambers were unreached by 
the din of battle, when a greater than all the monarchs and 
conquerors of Assyria swept away at Arbela the chivalry of 
Asia. This disinterment of a great nation, a great name and 
history, this undreamed-of resurrection of the forgotten dead is 
an awful event in itself. We stand too near to it to be able 
to weigh correctly its moral and intellectual results. It is much, 
and yet in fact this is only a part of our gain, that not one 
but a whole nation has returned from the dead to reaffirm what 
the prophets have taught, and to readjust the annals of our race ; 
the passion of discovery yearns after remoter gains. Already 
we seem to have become familiar with what Canaan was before 
Abraham began his sojourn there. The explorer of the land of 
the Euphrates has found ruins older than Erech, Accad, and 
Calnah ; the stones of Cush testify of times before the flood ; 
and Sippara remains to remind us of the tradition’ that Noah 
deposited there the records of mankind as accumulated to his 
time, and among these, it may be, a copy of that mystic roll 
in which Enoch foretold the coming down of the Lord to 
judgment. 

But more important, although it may not in general be so 
attractive as the history of empire, is the history of opinion, 
and the heroes of the battle-field dwindle into insignificance 
before the conquerors and masters of human thought. He, the 
young Macedonian, whom the angel of God all but named; he 





1 Preserved in Berosus. Sippara, now called Siffara by the Arabs, the City of 
the Sun, is found in the angle which the MahzMalcha canal forms with the 
Euphrates. 
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whose exploits derive their grandeur less from the dangers 
incurred in accomplishing them than from the sad and sudden 
collapse of a great and reputedly powerful empire; he who 
sowed his cities and his name broadcast from the Nile to the 
Punjab, spreading far and wide that tongue which was to burn 
at last under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; what was he, 
as a king of men, compared with his seemingly inglorious tutor, 
who, short of stature, lisping, foppish, a bad scribe, writing 
badly what his interpreters could not read at all, was yet pos- 
sessed of an industry so unflagging, and a genius so predominant, 
as to be in the end more than conqueror over the most embarras- 
sing of difficulties, as to bequeath to these latest times for 
solution one of the very nicest and most delicate of questions, 
whether he is to take rank legitimately as the founder of Posi- 
tivism, or as the unconscious soldier of the Cross, at once the 
pioneer and the reserve-guard of revelation? 

But this question does not now await us. We have in hand 
something much more matter-of-fact. We propose to survey, 
with as much rapidity as will be compatible with distinctness, 
the literary history of Aristotle. Let not our readers be 
startled. We are not going to heap together the intellectual 
conflicts and battles of the past, and then, arranging these in 
order, call it history; we are not about to evoke and torture 
with the light those vast folios which, hidden in dusky darkness, 
reveal, like the craters of extinct volcanoes, the violent disturb- 
ances of bygone generations. We shall, merely touching on the 
‘summa cacumina rerum,’ examine the life and labours of 
Aristotle ; of him of whom South has somewhere said that, 
after all, he was ‘but the rubbish of an Adam ;’ and having 
followed him in his singular migration out of Heathendom into 
Christendom, devote a few pages in conclusion to the life of his 
great interpreter, upon whom fell the mantle of the Grecian 
sage ; who, acting as Barnabas did to Saul, when ‘he took 
him and brought him to the Apostles,’ introduced Aristotle, 
and conciliated to him the sacred schools of Christian thought. 

Objects seen through a mist acquire vague and meus 
proportions. In the same way, persons and events seen through 
the shadows of past centuries are at best uncertainly descried. 
Mr. Lewes, than whom no one can be better qualified for the 
task, has undertaken to give us in full and ‘questionable shape’ 
the genuine Macedonian, of whom we know in fact a little more 
than we know of Homer, and a little less than we know of 
Shakespeare. The work itself is quite a triumph of typo- 
a art. Mr. Lewes describes himself, in a short preface, 
as having been engaged for many years on a sketch of the 
‘embryology of science,’ ‘an exposition of the great momenta 
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in scientific development.’ The work we are noticing is a 
first instalment of the great undertaking ; a monograph which, 
partially anticipated by Meyer, is, properly speaking, the first 
attempt to exhibit with any fulness the scientific labours of 
Aristotle. In this country these are only known by the 
Zoology and De Anima. 

Accordingly, Mr. Lewes offers us an analysis of the separate 
treatises, and gives us the doctrines of Aristotle neither purged 
of their absurdities nor perverted into modern formule. This 
chivalrous fidelity to literary truth enables us at once to estimate 
more accurately the weakness of science two thousand years 
ago, and the intellectual frailty of Aristotle himself. We must 
be just every way to the departed ; with righteous impar- 
tiality restraining ourselves from all hero-worship, and even in 
the presence of results the most absurd, never forgetting the 
grandeur of his god-like endeavours to conquer chaos, and 
order it in all things. It was the singular destiny of Aristotle 
to have had, properly speaking, no instructor among his own 
kind, and to have had disciples in every age. Physical specula- 
tion was the first love of young science. Socrates, whose 
position in the world of thought is not unlike that of Aristotle, 
was the first to break the charm, and by an intellectual coup 
d’état, as remarkable as it was successful, disinherit the old 
leaders of thought, and claim for ethics the homage given to 
physics. Had this state of things been maintained, mischief 
would have been the result. It was reserved for Aristotle to 
establish a balance of power, and reorganize the whole. That 
very inductive reasoning and general definition which the 
Stagyrite held himself to be indebted for to Socrates, mainly 
contributed to this result. But we are delaying. 

L. Aristotle’s earliest biographer, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
lived threecenturies, the latest, Suidas, lived fifteen centuries, after 
him whose life they presume to write. This is not encouraging. 
To string together the most reliable facts, Aristotle was born 
at Stagira in the Strymonic Gulf, now the bay of Contezza, 
B.c. 384, one century before the translation of the Scriptures 
into Greek, His father was court physician to the grandfather 
of Alexander the Great. His father died when the youth was 
only seventeen years of age, who thus early found himself lord 
of himself and of a rich inheritance. He eagerly betook himself 
to Athens, in search of Plato; and there he prepared himself 
for discipleship, during the absence of the great teacher, by 
unintermitted study for three years. He became not only a 
book-collector, but so assiduous a book-devourer, that Plato 
named him ‘the reader.’ At this time the glory of Athens was 
declining beautifully and solemnly. The age that had evidenced 
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the sublimity of genius was about to yield to that which should 
demonstrate. the unity of humanity, All the great warriors, 
all the great poets, were gone. But the art which Praxiteles 
was to perfect yet remained to embody the pure ideal of her 
bards, and the impassioned eloquence of Demosthenes was yet 
to revive whatever fire lingered in the decaying embers of 
Greece. Aristotle soon asserted his claim to notice, and was 
early recognised as sharp and witty. Though lisping in 
speech, he appears to have been a brilliant talker among a 
nation of talkers. The charge of ingratitude towards Plato 
may be dismissed, as having risen from the circumstance that 
so independent a thinker would never consent to modify his 
convictions, or the expression of his convictions, in deference to 
the sensitiveness of private friendship. And so far was Aristotle 
from being one likely to claim his freedom in this respect 
with readiness, he complains in his Ethics of the necessity 
of impugning the doctrines of ‘dear friends.’ Between the 
conflicting claims of friendship and truth, he declares that ‘the 
preference is to be given to truth.’ During seventeen 
of the twenty years of his residence at Athens, he lived in 
close intercourse with Plato; and at the end of this period 
he himself became a lecturer. But on the death of Plato he 
removed from Athens.. The assassination of his friend and 
pupil Hermias, to whose court he was repairing, induced him to 
withdraw to Mitylene. There he married Pythias, the daughter 
of his friend, and on her death in giving birth to a daughter, 
he erected a monument to her at Delphi, ordering by his will 
that her bones should be laid beside his own. At Mitylene 
he was found by the messengers of Philip, inviting him to 
undertake the charge of the young prince, Alexander, then only 
fourteen years of age; this connexion, so fruitful of results 
honourable to pupil and tutor, lasted four years. In the days 
of Plutarch the walks which the philosopher used to pace along, 
with their stone seats, were still visible. He continued three 
years longer at Macedon, a period during which the thunders 
of Demosthenes were rolling over Greece. He did not ac- 
company his illustrious pupil to the subjugation of the East. 
Mr. Lewes, in some picturesque sentences, enumerates what 
Aristotle would have witnessed had he followed Alexander into 
Asia; but, on the whole, considering what we would most 
probably have lost had he abandoned his study for the field, 
considering that under such circumstances our readers would 
never have had the satisfaction of perusing this paper, we 
cannot share our author’s regret that these grand experiences 
were lost to Aristotle. 

We may pass over the legends handed down of the generosity 
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of Alexander to his tutor, both in money and in contributions 
in natural history from his Asiatic line of march. We know 
enough of Alexander to know he could not be other than liberal 
in such a case; and as to the beasts and birds and fishes im- 
ported from Asia, Humboldt assures us that there is no trace in 
Aristotle’s work on Animals, of any acquaintance with animals 
first known through the expedition of Alexander. After twelve 
years’ absence, Aristotle returned to Athens, and opened, by 
permission of the authorities, a school on the east side of the 
city, outside the walls, close by the temple of Apollo Lykeios 
which Pisistratus founded and Pericles adorned. Here the 
lecture-room acquired the name of 6 zrepimatos, from the 
ambulatory habits of the lecturer ; and thus the name became 
the designation of the whole school. Here he taught for thirteen 
years, till the unexpected death of Alexander exposed him to 
the same kind of dangers as those which beset Socrates. He 
yielded to the storm, and betook himself to Eubwan Chalecis. 
There he died, in his sixty-third year, B.c. 322, a few months 
before that other great exile, Demosthenes, breathed his last. 
The sentence of death passed on him at Athens was anticipated. 
He survived his great pupil but a few months. And, alas! the 
cordiality of earlier years had some time previously passed away, 
leaving behind it alienation and distrust. The Philosopher’s will, 
which may be read in Diogenes Laertius, evidences a thoughtful 
and affectionate heart. 

Mr. Lewes shrinks from the unattractive question of the 
authenticity of the works of Aristotle. The following results 
of the discussions on the subject may be looked upon as 
beyond controversy. Death overtook Aristotle before he could 
finish some of his works and revise others. He never issued a 
complete edition of all his compositions ; and hence, when ade- 
mand for his writings arose, on the founding of the Pergamean and 
Egyptian libraries, many works were forged in his name ; many 
writings of other philosophers, as of Theophrastus, were offered 
as Aristotle’s. The ancient Greek commentators classed his 
works under two heads. 1. Entries in his Common-place book, 
as his hypomnemata may be described, and 2. Finished works. 
These latter were of two classes, Exoteric and Esoteric. The 
Exoteric writings mainly took the shape of dialogues, were 
designed as an introduction to his philosophy, and, as counter- 
active of Platonism, were published by the author himself. 
They were extant in the days of Cicero, and, some fragments 
excepted, have since perished. The genuine writings which are 
extant are of the Esoteric class. The fact that some of his 
works were published by himself, shows the necessity of modi- 
fying the story of ail the original MSS. having been buried for 
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200 yearsin a cellar at Scepsis. At the same time, there can be 
little doubt that, next to Theophrastus, we owe most to Apellicon 
of Teos, as conservator and publisher of the remains of Aristotle. 
Apellicon purchased whatever original MSS. the descendants of 
Neleus possessed; and to him we are indebted for other writings 
of the hypomnematic order, and for the Poetics. Sulla, s.c. 84, 
confiscated the library of Apellicon, and thus Aristotle passed 
into Italy. The first editor of all the works was Andronicus of 
Rhodes, who was also first commentator. ‘This edition is the 
basis of those in use among us. To him, in the character of 
literary executor, we owe more than to any one, ancient or 
modern, if we except Biihle, whose undertaking was marred by 
the burning of Moscow. Of the line of commentators which, 
starting from Andronicus, in the East and West, expatiated on 
the Greek sage, often to the detriment of the author and the 
bewilderment of themselves, the limits of our subject make it 
unnecessary that we should say anything. 

When we bear in mind that, everything considered, Aristotle, 
in the extent and comprehensiveness of ‘his labours, is without 
competition among men; that he touched upon, if he did not 
adorn, every branch of science; that his Politics alone contain 
the outlines of 255 constitutions, and, in our own day, was com- 
mitted to memory by Dr. Arnold, who bears witness to its 
constant usefulness; that in the domains of Logic, Rhetoric, 
and Ethics, he still reigns and rules; that ‘his Metaphysics 
would of itself suffice to found a great renown ;’ that ‘his frag- 
‘ments in Poetics is, perhaps, the most valuable of all ancient 
‘ critical writings ;’ that his scientific works, which form the 
subject of Mr. Lewes’ volume, embrace zoology, comparative 
anatomy, psychology, physics, and astronomy, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Aristotle isa great intellectual phenomenon. It 
cannot be a matter of surprise that Hegel and Sir W. Hamilton 
should speak of him with enthusiasm, that Cuvier and St. 
Hilaire should lay aside the calmness of scientific thought and 
speak of him in terms of exaggerated eulogy. Mr. Lewes holds 
that the neglects of the past, and the deification of the present 
time, both need revision. 

In the chapter on the ‘Dawn of Science, the avowed posi- 
tivism of Mr. Lewes comes out in rather a painful form. With 
this drawback, the chapter is very useful. ‘There are three modes 
of conceiving phenomena, the theological, metaphysical, and 
scientific, which may be reclassed, as the two former exhibiting 
the subjective, the latter, the objective method. 


‘The rise of the objective or scientific method, is a late event in the history 
of man, if we consider it, not in isolated fragmentary efforts, but as a systematic 
and conscious attitude of mind. A \ate and glorious event of which no trace is 
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visible in the earlier civilization. The dawn of the new era, in which nature 
was investigated without reference to supernatural agencies, but solely with 
the view of deciphering her alphabet, and rendering her own sacred writing, is 
to be sought in Italy. It was the Greeks, and especially the Italian Greeks, 
who commenced this revolution. In saying this, I am not unmindful of the 
opinion, held by many learned scholars, that. the East was the cradle of science. 
It is not a subject that can be adequately discussed here ; nor can I pretend to 
the erudition requisite for its discussion. But leaving the subject in worthier 
hands, there is one general consideration which to my mind carries conviction. 
We have no evidence whatever that the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, or 
Hindoos conceived the true scientific method ; and there is positive evidence 
that they could not have had the scientific knowledge often attributed to them, 
simply because they had not the instruments by which that knowledge is 
attained. They had not the requisite mathematics ; they had not the instru- 
ments. Unless facts are accurately known, laws must remain obscure. But 
accuracy in the knowledge of facts, that is to say, scientific accuracy, depends 
on instruments of meusurement and calculation. Science is pre-cminently 
quantitative, i.e. dependent on exact appreciations of quantities of time, 
space, and force; and hence its progress is intimately connected with the per- 
fection and upplication of instruments of measurement and_ calculation. 
Wanting these, the East necessarily wanted scientific knowledge.’—Lewes. 
Pp. 36, 37. 


Having drawn attention to the fact that the first researches in 
physics, conceived in a scientific spirit, were those of the Pytha- 
goreans on the vibration of bodies, Mr, Lewes proceeds in 
sentences, which, though forming a long quotation, we cannot 
forbear extracting in full. 


‘ Observe the significance of the fact that the Greeks gave us mathematics. 
Of all the sciences this is the one which most rigorously typifies the true 
method. In it there is no place for the supernatural. It admits no outlying 
agencies. It fixes the mind on relations, and only on relations. By so dving it 
coerces the mind to maintain the strictly scientific attitude, namely, the most 
watchful solicitude respecting accuracy, both in data and conclusions. Much 
has been written about the superior certainty of mathematics: but this does 
not, I conceive, result from the simplicity of its symbols, nor from the sim- 
plicity of the ideas involved; since it is obvious that we may employ very 
simple symbols, and very clear ideas, yet arrive at very uncertain and very 
absurd conclusions. The superior exactness and certainty of mathematics are 
due to the fact that no hypothesis is allowed to stand for more than an hypo- 
thesis; no deduction takes its place as a datum until it has been demonstrated. 
Whereas in all other sciences the mind has great difficulty in restraining its 
impatience, and is thus induced to employ unverified data, and to rely on 
unverified deductions; but whenever the data and the deductions have been 
rigorously verified, the ¢ru¢h of physics and chemistry are as certain as those of 
mathematics. 

‘ There is a second important element in scientific research for which we are 
indebted to the Greeks; the systematic employment of scepticism, without 
which, indeed, research would be vain, and a true method impossible. The 
Greeks, unwilling longer to acquiesce in traditional dogmas, early saw that if 
observation and reason were to be the guides in investigation, these guides, 
being fallible, required perpetual vigilance. A fortunate union of temperament 
with culture enabled this wonderful people to range through Nature in pursuit 
of the true relations of thiugs, without perplexing themselves by fictions 
imagined respecting outlying agencies essentially mysterious. The mysterious- 
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ness was not denied; it was simply set aside, removed from the sphere of 
scientific thought. The Greek bad a free, independent spirit, adventurous, 
rebellious, curious, and boldly doubting sought a solution of his doubts in his 
own way. He refused submission to established doctrines. He would accept 
neither priest nor philosopher as his oracle. Without directly contradicting the 
priest, he boldly erected his own Academy beside the temple. Both their 
weakness and their strength aided the Greeks in this new enterprise. For it 
was a weakness in them, that they had little sympathy with that sense of the 
Infinite which characterizes some other eminent nations. This is visible in 
their art; an art matchless in clearness and proportion, in the beauty of 
arrested lines, and the repose of symmetrical simplicity; but having none of 
those finer issues which escape into the sublimity of Christian art. Greek art 
is a lute, not an organ. Aristotle is a striking illustration of this excellence and 
this defect. He seems utterly destitute of any sense of the Ineffable. There 
is no quality more noticeable in him than his unhesitating confidence in the 
adequacy of the human mind to comprehend the universe ; a quality obviously 
connected with the defect just mentioned. He never seems to be visited bv 
misgivings as to the compass of human faculty, because his unhesitating mind 
is destitute of awe. He has no abiding consciousness of the fact deeply 
impressed on other minds, that the circle of the knowable is extremely limited ; 
and that beyond it lies a vast mystery, dimly recognised as lying there, but 
aiso recognised as impenetrable. Hence the existence of evil is no perplexity 
to his soul; it is accepted as a simple fact. Instead of being troubled by it, 
saddened by it, he quietly explains it as the consequence of nature not having 
correctly written her meaning. This mystery which had darkened so many 
sensitive meditative minds with anguish, he considered to be only bad 
orthography. Although ready enough to recognise the fallibility of men, he 
nowhere, that | remember, expresses a conviction of the inherent fallibility of 
reason. His contemporary, the author of Ecclesiastes, passionately declared 
that all science was vanity, Nor was this merely the dejected expression of 
his own miserable failure, it was the serious conviction of human infirmity.’ 
—Pp. 39—42.' 


There is, in truth, no sadder writing in all heathen antiquity, 
than the passage, Book iii. c. 5, De Amma (Lewes § 242, p. 241), 
in which the mind of heathendom came closest into contact 
with the Ineffable. ‘Is the soul immortal? If there is anything 
‘that survives us, it is devoid of personality. The impressible 
‘ mind is perishable, and without it there can he no reflection.’ 

The long extract which we have just made from Mr. Lewes 
exhibits the graces of his style and the flaws in his philosophy. 
We dismiss what he says of the characteristic feature of the 
Greek mind, and the impression which he seems desirous to 
convey, with the observation that it is a matter of fact that 
scepticism came in with the Socratic revolution. Pyrrhon even 
professed to derive his principles from Socrates. It is plain that 





1 In making the statement, as we understand it, that truth is anywhere in the 
Divine writings in any way disparaged, Mr. Lewes errs as certainly as he does in 
making ‘the Son of David, King in Jerusalem,’ or any king in Jerusalem con- 
temporary with Aristotle. Ecclesiastes a Pyrrhonist ! Having learned this new 
philosophy from Pyrrhon when visiting Jerusalem in the army of Alexander 
as he did. By all means let us be circumstantial. 
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we might as reasonably charge the English with constitutional 
scepticism because Bacon’s inquiries into nature were pur- 
sued legitimately by the use of the objective method; and it is 
plain that the most established and respectable of the schools of 
Greece neither were founded upon nor evolved such a. prin- 
ciple. As regards the Invisible, what Aristotle thought was 
the all that heathendom could attain to. It could only, and 
that painfully, make its way to the foot of the erystal battle- 
ments. ‘The eternal horizon that bounded his frail being parted 
off from man in heathendom the‘realities of the Unseen, and 
God ordained in His wisdom that man should not by human 
wisdom find out God. 

But there are other failures among the heathen, an inquiry 
into which, ultimately traceable though we believe it to be to 
the Canon of the Everlasting which we have above quoted, will 
illustrate the aa@éveva of man. How are we to explain the short- 
comings—not having the dread of Mr. De Quincey before our 
mind, we will adventure the word—of the Greeks in the science 
committed to them? We are to attribute these failures not to 
want of facts, not to want of ideas, Dr. Whewell tells us, but to 
this; that the ideas were indistinct and inappropriate to the facts. 
Mr. Lewes is reasonably ill-satisfied with this explanation, as 
being unprecise and equivocal. With more accuracy he decides 
that the Greeks, perhaps from being naturally volatile and hasty, 
failed to investigate with sufficient accuracy their facts, and 
to verify with sufficient industry their ideas. They did not 
at every step produce a certificate of what they had observed, 
induced, and deduced. Our modern superiority consists simply 
in the experience derived from the possession of a large body 
of ‘demonstrated and colligated truths,’ and a more lively 
apprehension of the sources of error. We are all of us ac- 
quainted with the old question of the live and dead fish 
attributed to our Charles II. In much the same way it was 
taken for granted that a body falls with a velocity proportioned 
to its weight. When Galileo denied this, and verified his 
denial by the different weights dropped from the Tower of Pisa, 
and simultaneously striking the ground, the Aristotelians would 
not be convinced. They had so long neglected, that they at last 
were unable to verify, facts. And their neglect of verification 
arose from our too natural impatience of the tardy results of 
discovery. ‘To quote the illustration of Bacon, those ancient 
mariners, by observation of the stars, could creep safely enough 
along the sea while hugging the shore, and only when they 
ventured to sail out to sea, did they encounter disaster. They 
wanted the guide of the compass. ‘ Now that guide is verifi- 
cation,’ says Mr. Lewes. 
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The system of Plato is discussed by Mr. Lewes in a short 
chapter (V). His entire disregard of the phenomenal universe 
utterly disqualified Plato for the interpretation of nature. In 
one point, indeed, he seems to have come into harmonious 
contact with his great successor. They both agreed that science 
was concerned with universals. But Aristotle affirmed that 
these could only be reached through experience. With him, 
in truth, began inductive philosophy. And he announced its 
leading principles with as much completeness and precision as 
Bacon himself. But in scientific research both the ancient 
and modern ministers of nature have been unsuccessful, because 
their method was unsustained by clear verification. The 
avowed dislike of Bacon to Aristotle is to be traced not to 
the method which Aristotle taught, of which he probably knew 
very little, but to the method which Aristotle’s disciples 
practised.' They unfortunately followed their master’s example. 
The neglect of the verifying process, and the immaturity 
in his age of all scientific ideas, continually decoyed Aristotle 
into metaphysical speculations. It was the very tendency of 
the syllogism, which proceeds from the general to the par- 
ticular, to rest in the ideal, and to confirm men in the notion 
that science is a knowledge of causes, and not of laws. But, 
notwithstanding the inconsistencies of the philosopher, and his 
imperfect appreciation of the objective method, he is entitled to 
our veneration and gratitude as having produced an organon 
of science, which is in truth ‘ a gigantic creation’ (Lewes, 120). 

Aristotle failed in the discovery of special laws. He also 
failed to establish the transcendental ideas of physics ; which is 
the more remarkable, as he and his school were so metaphysical in 
their researches. The reason is obvious. The laws of transcen- 
dental physics are only to be reached through the objective 
method. The correlatives of force were unknown to Aristotle ; 
so, too, the uniformity in Nature. Thus Aristotle declared that 
the heavenly bodies were regulated by a peculiar code of laws; 
laws not identical with those known by experimental research. 
But, in truth, it is less to his discredit that he should have 
failed to form the grand conception of the unity of the terrestrial 
and celestial systems than it is to Kepler and Galileo. Even 
Newton, as Mr. Lewes expresses himself, ‘was very timid’ 
on this head. Aristotle says, that to be ignorant of motion, 
is to be necessarily ignorant of all natural things. Yet of 





1 To this was addressed the censure of Bacon, complaining that Aristotle and 
his followers were like children. ‘ Ut ad garriendum prompti sint, generare non 
possunt.’ We wish Mr. Lewes had sketched for us the genealogy of the Hypothesis, 
Is not Imagination, to which scientific discovery is so immensely indebted, the 
source whence it springs, as Athen@ from the head of Zeus? 
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motion, he himself knew nothing as to its nature and its laws. 
He cannot, therefore, be supposed to have coincided with, or 
anticipated, Newton as making ‘a theory of motion the basis 
of physics,’ however loftily he might have expressed himself 
of the thing itself. Motion and rest were with him the com- 
munication and withdrawal of an ‘energy,’ and not different 
aspects of force, its vis viva, and its tension. 

The work on Physics, so extravagantly extolled by B. 
St. Hilaire, gives us the first glimpse of a conception of inertia. 
It also acknowledges the resisting power of the air, and likens 
it to that of water. With the exception of these points, it 
must be granted that ‘all the ideas expounded in the Physics’ 
rest on a ‘ basis’ ‘purely verbal’ and ‘ wholly unscientific.’ 

The work on the Heavens is really a part of the preceding 
treatise, and they are very like to one another. In this Aristotle 
labours grievously under the all-disturbing fallacy that the 
weight of bodies is an absolute inherent quantity. The work 
on Meteorology is more scientific and philosophical. In 
Aristotle’s hands the subject embraces chemistry, geology, and 
astronomy. If meteorology is even still among ourselves, with 
all our instrumental appliances, exceedingly imperfect, what 
must it have been in Aristotle’s time? Though wanting those 
ingenious inventions by which we measure and record the dif- 
ferent varying conditions of the atmosphere,—though wholly 
ignorant of electricity, he had the sagacity to make heat the 
main agent in meteorological changes. In the ‘ Mechanical 
Problems,’ whether this be the substance or any part of the 
original ‘ problems,’ Aristotle, by the admission of Galileo, 
had conceived the principle of ‘virtual velocities.’ So too, he 
seems to have had a glimpse of the parallelogram of forces. 
Mr. Lewes speaks slightingly of these anticipations of modern 
discovery, because Aristotle did not turn them to any account. 
Impartiality on the part of friends sometimes runs into severity. 
Yet Poselger thinks Aristotle’s enunciation of the latter point 
superior in elegance and precision to that given by Kant. 
There are in the end of these problems some questions pro- 
posed but not answered, which indicate at once the acumen of 
Aristotle and the difficulties under which he laboured. The 
unscientific conceptions by which, owing to the metaphysical 
bias, he was hampered, prevented ‘the labour of real inves- 
‘tigation, by the belief that subjective deductions represented 
‘ objective facts’ (152). His labours were not in vain, how- 
ever. The world has been enriched by his genius, and made 
wise by his failures. And Mr. Lewes sums up his review 
of this part of the author’s works in the general statement, 
that the present has nothing to learn from these physical specu- 
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lations, and that they are deservedly to be consigned to 
neglect. 

e approach a subject upon which Mr. Lewes feels himself 
compelled to be, he acknowledges, severe. ‘This is forced on 
him by the insincere exaggerations of Cuvier, who, ‘blinded by 
the splendour of a great renown,’ has ventured to speak of the 
accuracy of Aristotle’s observations as being, after the most 
rigorous criticisms, proved unimpeachable. ‘In Aristotle,’ he 
says, ‘ everything amazes, everything is prodigious, everything 
is colossal..* Mr. Lewes proceeds (Chap. viii.) to bring this 
eulogy to the test in that department of science in which Cuvier 
was himself supreme, and must therefore have had the very 
best opportunities of knowing the real merits of the case. 

Biology is statical and dynamical, or, in the language of 
common life, it consists of Anatomy and Physiology. The 
latter has indeed been styled very happily by Haller, ‘ Ani- 
mated Anatomy.’ As a biologian, Aristotle inspected the 
whole domain of the animal kingdom ‘from sea-anemones to 
man.’ There is this difficulty in rightly appreciating what he 
has actually accomplished, that where they have passed by 
inaccuracies and misstatements, ‘modern readers insensibly fill 
out his hints with details out of their own fuller store.’ The 
fact seems to be that we have no proof, no reason to imagine, 
that Aristotle ever dissected any body. ‘ He never followed 
‘ the course of a vessel or a nerve, never laid bare the origin 
‘ and insertion of a muscle ; never discriminated the component 
‘ parts of organs; never made clear to himself the connexion 
‘of organs into systems’ (57). We are to compare him not 
with Swammerdam, and that patient Lyonet, who accurately 
describes the 4,041 muscles of the caterpillar. But we are 
entitled to compare Aristotle with Galen, whose anatomical 
knowledge was derived from dissection. Aristotle’s knowledge 
was therefore inferior in kind as well as degree. It is true that 
he overthrew the old error of the head being the origin of the 
veins, and rightly traced them to the heart. And he first dis- 
tinguished the aorta and vena cava. He went no further. He 
knew nothing of the muscles, and very little indeed of one or 
two nerves. To suppose that he had dissected would, after this, 
be the most damaging thing possible for the reputation of 
Aristotle. Perhaps he may have dissected brutes. But Hippo- 


crates, his predecessor, it is certain did not dissect. ‘This is 
concluded by the ignorance of anatomy exhibited in his books, 
and also by the sacredness with which the Greeks regarded the 
dead. The same grounds justify a like conclusion respecting 








? Cuvier, ‘ Histoire des Sciences Naturelles,’ 1841. L. 132. Quoted by Lewes, 154. 
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Aristotle. One sentence is found which Mr. Lewes admits may’ 
imply that he did dissect. But the evidence on the other side 
is overwhelming. When a great teacher tells us that the 
human lungs are single, the uterus double, the heart higher 
than the lungs, the brain bloodless, and the back of the head 
empty, we know how to estimate his knowledge on this subject. 
He first, however, called attention to the wdpot, or ducts, as he 
styles nerves, which have their origin at the base of the brain. 
These he discovered. But it greatly impairs the glory of the 
discovery that he remained in total ignorance of their functions. 
To Aristotle, man as a feeding, blood-making animal, presented 
himself as a mere cooking and most mechanical invention. He 
seems to have been happier on the subject of respiration; his 
theory of which ‘ historically, is admirable.’ But in his treatise 
on Animal Movement, he sinks again into the notion that human 
beings are automata. Aristotle had also his own theory of the 
human trichotomy, and not, allowing for his gross materialism, 
so very far astray. He describes the pneuma as intermediate 
between the body and the soul; and he places it in the heart. 
Unfortunately we have lost the further explanation of his views 
on this head, which he speaks of having furnished elsewhere. 
The heart he makes the centre of sensation; the brain he 
declares to be insensible and cold, and designed to be the re- 
frigerator of the undue heat of the heart-region. 

A tube was used at Alexandria to enable the landsmen to 
descry ships in the distance. This, centuries before the 
invention of the telescope. ‘The imagination of the reader 
applies lenses, and turns the tube, simply designed to assist 
direct vision by shutting out other objects, into the full-blown 
telescope of our time. In this way many of Aristotle's happy 
speculations have been made to mean more than Aristotle meant 
by them. Several of these speculations Mr. Lewes passes in 
review in this connexion. We shall briefly catalogue the most 
valuable of Aristotle’s decisions. 

The essential identity of plant and animal life and of life and 
mind was ‘recognised by him. He pronounced sponges to be 
animals. He had thoroughly mastered the great morphological 
law, that the greater luxuriance of the plant is at the expense of 
the seed. In some respects he is superior to many illustrious 
moderns in his speculations on the ‘progressive complexity 
of life” Of modern theories respecting a chain of created 
beings, passing by insensible gradations from the simplest to the 
most complex, perhaps the wildest— 

‘was put forth by Robinet, who supposed minerals to develop into plants, 








1 Nedpa in Aristotle or elsewhere means tendons and ligaments. Hence Galen's 
mistake ia saying that Aristotle derived all the nerves from the heart. 
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and plants into animals. The scheme of Bonnet is less extravagant. He 
admits that there is no transition between the mineral and the plant, admits 
that nature seems to take leaps. From the plant, however, the chain is 
unbroken up to man. Buffon maintains the existence of a series of insensible 
aoe gen conceiving that the whole living universe presents itself as one 
amily, an opinion also adopted by Herder. ‘Treviranus makes a separate 
kingdom of the cryptogamic plants and the zoophytes, intermediate between 
the two kingdoms vegetal and mineral; and Leuckart thinks the sponges 
may, perhaps, form such an intermediate kingdom. Meckel holds that all 
existing organisms may be modifications, by insensible gradations, of one 
— type—a view recently made popular by the “ Vestiges of the Natural 

istory of Creation;” and placed on a scientific footing by Darwin. Noticing 
the obvious objection that no such gradations are discoverable, but on the 
contrary that very great gaps occur at all parts of the pretended series, 
Leuk remarks that the animal scale only presents its degrees in the 
pea masses, and not in the species, nor even in the genera, and therefore 
e rejects the idea of a connected chain. He holds that it is only at their 
common starting-point that the two grand divisions of organic life, vegetal and 
animal, are related by the simplicity of their structure. Not only does he deny 
the “ chain of creation,” but he holds that even animals do not form a chain; 
they simply exhibit a progressive complexity of organization. In the same spirit 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire pronounces the chain to be a chimera, and substitutes 
for it his doctrine of “Unity of Composition.” Serres, reproducing the argu- 
ments of Meckel, says that the “ missing-links” in the chain may all be dis- 
covered if we seek them in the life of the embryo. On comparing animals 
arrived at their complete development, we find many and wide differences 
between them; but if we compared them during their successive stages of 
evolution, we should see that these differences were — by resemblances, 
that, in fact, comparative anatomy is an arrested embryology, and embryology 
is a transitory comparative anatomy. Auguste Comte proposed to fill up the 
missing links by the imaginative and arbitrary creation of new forms.’—Pp. 
187—189. 


In the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ of which Mr. Lewes’ work is a 
noble episode, we think that on this point the scales of victory 
must decide for Aristotle. In the first place he is exceedingly 
felicitous in his division of Jnorganie and Organic, abandoning 
the more obvious and less scientific distribution of mineral, 
vegetal, and animal. In the ascending scale the first step is 
Puiants. Here Nutrition, or ‘ vegetal life, forms the first stage 
of the soul’s activity. The next stepis PLant-Animats. Then 
Antmats. Man is the head of the animal creation, but still 
‘only the highest point of our continuous ascent.’ The wisest 
and most thoughtful of all animals, as he alone can generalize 
and abstract. The enumeration of opinions quoted above will 
demonstrate how little the moderns, with all their aids and 
opportunities, have advanced and developed the theory of 
Aristotle. 

Mr. Lewes shared the enthusiasm of Von Siebold and others 
on discovering that Aristotle had been acquainted with that 
most singular of creatures, the hectocotylus of the Argonaut : 
a creature that is scarcely even that; being in fact a modified 
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arm of the male cephalopod, a mere organophore. But Mr. 
Lewes’ further inquiries have satisfied him that, after all, 
Aristotle really knew nothing upon the subject—that in fact 
he did not know of its existence. The mystery of bees is 
concisely stated by Mr. Lewes: 


* Anatomical investigation has discovered that the queen bee is a perfect 
female, the worker an imperfect female, and the drone a male. The ova of 
the queen, who is impregnated during her wedding flight, if fertilized, become 
queens and workers, if unfertilized become drones. If her flight be prevented, 
by the removal of her wings, or any other means, she is forced to remain a 
virgin; nevertheless in this state she deposits eggs, and those eggs become 
bees, no less than if they had been fertilized. In like manner the virgin workers 
lay eggs when the hive is deprived of the queen. But there is this peculiarity 
common to the eggs under both these conditions; they only become drones, 
never workers, nor queens.’—Pp. 205, 206. 


The anatomical data on which the parthenogenesis of bees 
rests could not have been known to Aristotle. Guided by such 
facts as could come under his notice, he jumped to the conclusion 
that bees were self-generated. On this ground, we think Mr. 
Lewes scarcely does justice to the sagacity of Aristotle. So, 
too, we think he does scanty justice to the Stagyrite on the 
subject of the self-reproductiveness of the aa That the 
moderns in rejecting this suggestion were in the wrong, has 
been satisfactorily proved by Defosse. That Aristotle was 
more in the right, although not permitted to achieve the whole 
truth and make a complete discovery, is no little praise. Mr. 
Lewes on the subject of the placental fish, admits that Aristotle 
has here described what other naturalists either have not seen or 
have overlooked. He, too, first drew attention to what has been 
since gainsaid, but is now universally acknowledged, the 
existence of nest-building fishes. These are some of the 
‘anticipations of modern discoveries’ attributed to Aristotle 
which Mr. Lewes passes under review; and we cannot object 
to the conclusion, that, ‘in no single instance, and under no 
‘legitimate extension of the term, can he be said to have made a 
‘ discovery ’ (220). 

We have already briefly adverted to the fact that Aristotle, 
in his own way, has recognised the existence of three distinct 
elements in human nature,—body, soul, and a uniting spirit. 
His whole treatise, De Anima, is marked by great profundity of 
thought, and is justly ranked as the most valued as well as 
valuable ancient work aiming at a scientific arrangement of the 
facts of life and mind. The following passage forms a luminous 
introduction to the subject. 


‘The word yvy7 is untranslatable in modern languages. It is commonly 
rendered by Axima, or its equivalents Ame, Seele, Soul. This has caused a 
general misconception of the profounder meanings conveyed in Aristotle’s 
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treatise. Since the days of Descartes there bas been a broad distinction 
between Life and Mind, for which two separate essences or principles were 
required ; and this distinction having permeated every modern language, we are 
at a loss for a single word which will express the union of the two, as it was 
conceived by Aristotle and all the early thinkers. The word Wvyq represents 
soul as both life and mind—Axima, and Animus. Yet if we translate the title 
of Aristotle’s treatise, ‘On the Soul,” it will be as misleading in its suggestions 
as the translation, “ On the Vital Principle.’ Both phrases are narrower in 
their meaning than the Greek. The one excludes the physiological, the other 
the psychological meaning. Sir Alex. Grant justly remarks that the word 
means more and less than our word soul; “ more, as having on one side, at all 
events, a directly physical connexion; less, as not in itself implying any 
religious association. .We cannot translate yvx7 ‘vital principle,’ because, 
though it is this, it is a great deal besides; not ‘mind,’ because this would leave 
out as much at the one end as the former translation did at the other.” Yet on 
many accounts “ Vital Principle” is better than “ Soul,” and represents more 
accurately the meaning of yvx7 (which literally means “breath, the breath of 
life,” as anima also means breath, avewos), more accurately, because Aristotle’s 
view is not that of Stahl, aud the celebrated Montpellier School of “Animists,” 
which conceives the mind to be the animating principle, bestowing on the 
body all activity, determining all vital functions, and thus including under its 
supremacy all pbysical and psychological phenomena. Instead of conceiving 
life as one of the manifestations of mind, Aristotle taught the precise obverse, 
namely, that mind is only the highest development of life. He always exhibits 
life as the general form of organic activity; mind is only one of the special 
forms, developed in later stages, but wholly absent from the earlier. ‘ Plants,” 
he says, “ have no sensation. By this the animal is separated from that which 
is not animal.” There are one or two passages which raise a doubt as to 
whether Aristotle had made this point clear to himself in the sense in which 
it is held by the most advanced psychologists; indeed, it is evident that he had 
but imperfectly appreciated the necessary correlation between an ascending 
complexity of organization and an ascending complexity in vital phenomena, 
since he had not clearly and steadily mastered the fundamental relation 
between organ and function. Nevertheless, if he sometimes stopped midway, 
if he wavered in his conception of the relation between organ and function, 
the majority of moderns, even pliysiologists, have not been less wavering, and 
he stands at the point of view now generally occupied by the most advanced 
thinkers.’ —Pp. 221—224. 


Who are the most advanced thinkers? and what is their 
point of view? are two questions provoked by the last state- 
ment of Mr. Lewes. He quotes in a note the language of 
Mr. Morell, which seems indeed to advance not one step beyond 
the conclusions of Aristotle; nothing beyond the evolution out 
of the nerve-force, through sensation and motion, of conscious- 
ness and intelligence. It is quite true that a doctrine of 
psychical materiality was advanced in the early Church ; but we 
take leave to question its dominancy, which Guizot asserts, and 
to affirm that whenever put forward it was always counteracted 
by the maintenance of a psychical immateriality. That in fact, 
the equivocalness of the term wuyy asserted itself. On this 
subject the Church was kept, had she been disposed to wander 
from it, in the right path by the conflicting theories of Tertul- 
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lianists and Origenists. Indeed, Clement, while disclaiming the 
description of Wvy7 as pépos Oecov, asserts it to be in part 
Aoyixn, in part capyatixyn, and on this head advanced opinions’ 
coincident with those of Basilides the Gnostic.* Clement’s 
distinction just quoted, the notorious fact that the emanative 
theory is to be found in the writings of some of the earlier Fathers 
—S. Justin Martyr for instance—and the testimony which we 
relegate to the margin of one qualified, by his spiritual eminence, 
to take rank with the primitive confessors, while his clear- 
sighted intellect fitted him to be the Father of the middle 
ages,® will go some way to qualify the very remarkable affir- 
mation of Mr. Lewes, that the pyschology of religion derived 
its later direction from the speculations of Descartes, with 
whom, he says, originated the essential distinction between 
life and mind. When he states that the orthodox doctrine of the 
early Church was that of Aristotle, he must be aware that the 
coincidence, if any, was accidental. None of the great masters 
of Christian thought were versed in the writings of the Stagyrite. 
Even Clemens Alexandrinus was no Aristotelian, But on the 
other hand, Origen, perhaps through his connexion with 
Ammonius Saccas and the Neoplatonists, who ‘took up’ 
Aristotle, may have had more than a superficial acquaintance 
with the Peripatetic school. Anyhow, Origen corrects the 
trichotomy of Aristotle, as with him yvy7 forms the medium 
between the wvedua and the oda, and there can be little 
question that Origen and the primitive Church derived their 
opinions from the same source. The ancient Church did not hold 
the essential identity of life and mind; she did not hold the 
materiality of the soul, nor, on the different question, the 
arrangement of the elements of human nature, did she agree 





’ Clem. Strom. vii. 12. 

2 ¢ Binas tota fere Gnosticorum familia homini dabat animas, alteram brutam, 
sentiendique tantum et desiderandi facultate, alteram rationalem et intelligentia 
sapientiaque, preeditam, hanc divine originis, illam terrene et ex materie 
anime ductam.’ Mosh. De Reb. Christ. ante Constant. p. 351. 

3 ‘Nota igitur quod anima diffinitur, quandoque prout est spiritus, quandoque 
ut est motor et rector corporis, quandoque vero ut est actus et perfectio corporis. 
Anima est substantia incorporea, intellectualis, illuminationum que sunt 4 
primo, ultima relatione perceptiva. In hac diffinitione substantia ponitur pro 
genere. Incorporea ponitur ad differentiam corporum. Intellectualis ponitur 
ad differentiam anime vegetabilis et anime sensibilis. Illuminationum que 
sunt & primo ponitur ad differentiam angelorum. Inter substantiam anime, et 
operationes ejus sunt medize potentise.’ He then proceeds to discuss the question 
whether these potencies are identical with, or, as he inclines to think, ‘hee 
(opinio) solemnior et verior videtur esse,’ distinct from the soul. Albert. Mag. 
Philosophia Pauperum, V. pars capp. 1, 2, Opp. xxi. p. 27. Let us bear in 
mind that there is the same ambiguily latent in anima as in Wux%, that it is not so 
parted off from animus as not to be, as in Cicero, used for it. Mr. Lewes seems not 
to have been aware of this. 
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with Aristotle. We wish Mr. Lewes had employed his in- 
valuable organ of verification in testing these statements before 
he committed them to print. 

No advance, Mr. Lewes tells us, has been made by modern 
thinkers from the point where Aristotle halted. It is perhaps 
beyond the pale of Mr. Lewes’ sympathies, as it is probably 
outside the proper domain of his present publication, to admit 
the power of Christianity as helping forward the solution of 
such obstinate questions as that now under discussion. No 
philosophical view of history, be the department what it may, 
will be insensible to the fact that theology and science have 
travelled hand in hand. We are aware that the statement is 
to many of our illuminati nothing short of odious. Yet our 
statement is very measured. We speak of simultaneous progress. 
We do not urge that science has prospered under the influence 
of theology as the man born blind prospered at Siloam, and 
that new energies and illuminations have followed, in every 
path and department of human thought, upon the manifestation 
of the truth in the Incarnate One. And if on this particular 
subject there has been little progress, we trace this fact to 
another fact, that the Church has not given to this question, and 
why she can easily explain, that full attention to which its 
own importance and the express teaching of the Holy Spirit 
entitle it. No theologian has investigated it with any sustained 
effort. The learned and devout Olshausen deserves the praise 
of having, in his Opuscula, supplied a brief and perspicuous 
statement of it. The Jocus classicus, though other passages 
teach it indirectly, is 1 Thess. v. 23. A succinct statement 
of the whole may not be unacceptable to our readers. The 
order in which the apostle places the constituent elements of 
our nature in the passage above referred to, is no doubt meant 
to be instructive, and repreSents their relative dignity and 
influence and order of development. It will be more con- 
venient for us to take them in an inverse order. There are 
then in man the three distinct and distinguishable elements, 
with three kindred Greek and Hebrew terms, corresponding to 
those in our vernacular, body, soul, and spirit. 

1. The body, or the outward man, closely connected with this 
in idea, though not in spiritual import, is the flesh. The flesh 
is typical in all respects of our natural condition and moral 
destiny ; and in its spiritual significance, is equivalent to the 
old man. 

2. The soul, whose union with the body we hold to be 
effected by the life, or ‘ primary reality of the organism,’ as 
Aristotle defined it, in this respect dealing more happily with 
the undefinable than cither Kant or Bichat—the soul is the 
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home of the will and the personality. Its agents or potencies 
are the understanding and the heart. The understanding (dpéves) 
is traced in its power (ovveovs), and its practical application 
(dpovnors). Then the heart (xapdia), in which life first manifests 
itself, represents the appetitive faculty; while, in its state of pure 
pathological feeling, it is entitled omAayxva; in its disturbed 
state Ouvyds and ériOuyia. The heart My seat of sensibility, 
and of the thoughts and wishes influenced by sensibility, and of 
Fartu. It stimulates the reason (voids); whose operations are 
then referred to the heart. Thus we have the phrase ‘ thoughts 
of the heart.’ 

3. The spirit. The human spirit involves the reason (voids), 
whose exercise is styled copia, and its resulis ywdous ; evidencing 
themselves by the thoughts (Aoyiopids, Svadoyio pds, vonua, Svavora, 
érrivoia, Urrévoia). It is the sphere of weravova or REPENTANCE. 
The spirit represents the inner man, which we confess we would 
have rather referred to the personality; and the voids embodies 
the images of the candle and eye employed by our Lord. 

Connected, as the flesh with the body, is the divine with the 
human spirit. Indeed, the pairs are respectively opposed, and 
are mutually correlative. Moving over the fearful deep of 
man’s nature, the mediatorial Spirit becomes the medium of 
communicating the New MAN, the heavenly element of the new 
humanity. The question of the natural life in the restricted 
sense of the word, the Scriptures appear to leave untouched. 
It can be approached neither by the objective nor the subjective 
method; we still remain unenlightened upon it, save so far as 
we have intimations that it is the edvderpuos which connects body 
and soul, as the divine spirit is the oivderpos of the human 
mvedpa and Wvy7. The authority of Aristotle can never be 
revived ; and if it could, it would not be desirable. It is as 
much a thing of the past as the power of Alexander. But we 
shall welcome a more general study of this work of Aristotle, 
as this will tend to the culture of a Christian biology based upon 
the principles and dicta of one wiser than Aristotle." ‘The 
outline we have just given—for which we are mainly indebted 
to the illustrious professor of Erlangen—is necessarily a mere 
outline; and our readers deserve an apology for having it pre- 
sented to them in such a form. We cannot, however, leave it 





1 We may, in passing, remark that the record of the angelic message respecting 
the Incarnation virtually settles the question, as far as regards mankind, discussed 
in the treatise wep) (awy yervéoews; which Mr. Lewes admits has been handled with 
a mastery of the subject, ‘truly astounding.’ ‘The labours of the last two centuries, 
from Harvey to Kolliker, have furnished the anatomical data to confirm many of 
the views of this prescient genius’ (325). The work of the founder of modern 
physiology is at this day more antiquated; for ‘though richer in anatomical 
details, it is inferior in philosophy.’ 
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without subjoining the well-weighed words of the Archbishop 
of Dublin. 


* To assert that enumerations like the present are rhetorical (De Wette), or 
worse, that the apostle probably attached “ no distinct thought to each of these 
words ” (Jowett), is plainly to set aside all sound rules of scriptural exegesis. 
Again to admit the distinctions, but to refer them to Platonism (Liinem), is 
equally unsatisfactory and equally calculated to throw doubt on the truth of the 
teaching. If S. Paul’s ahs = do here imply the trichotomy above described 
(comp Usteri, Zehrb. p. 384, seq.), then such a trichotomy is infallibly real and 
true. And if Pilato or Philo have maintained (as appears demonstrable) sub- 
stantially the same views, then God has permitted a Heathen and a Jewish 
eg aw to advance conjectural opinions which bave since been confirmed 

y the independent teaching of an inspired apostle.’! 


Passing over Mr. Lewes’ review of the Treatise on the Senses, 
as presenting nothing that demands notice, modern investigation 
having contributed little in addition to what Aristotle teaches 
us, we come to the chapter which discusses the speculations 
of the Stagyrite on memory, sleep, dreams, longevity. Aristotle 
had a glimpse of the association of ideas, if he did not anticipate 
Hume. He shared what Mr. Lewes regards as the flagrant error 
of the moderns, in regarding nutrition as most active during sleep. 
Dreams he sagaciously regarded as the after-motions of sensation. 
We now approach the chapter (X V.) which deals with Aristotle’s 
work, the History of Animals, which M. Cuvier could ‘ not 
read without being ravished with astonishment.’ Here is Mr. 
Lewes’ description of the work :— 


‘Looked at historically, that is with reference to the works which for 
centuries succeeded it, the “ History of Animals” is a stupendous effort ; but 
looked at absolutely, that is in relation to the science of which it treats, it is an 
ill-digested, ill-compiled mass of details, mostly of small value. There is, 
strictly speaking, no science in it at all. There is not even a system which might 
look like science. There is not one good description. It is not an anatomical 
treatise; it is not a descriptive zoology ; it is not a philosopby of zoology; it 
is a collection of remarks about animals.’—P. 27]. 


Taking one of the generalizations which Cuvier declares show 
how immense was Aristotle’s accquaintance with particulars, 
Mr. Lewes shows how utterly false they are. For instance, 
man in proportion to his size has not, as Aristotle would represent 





1 Comm. on Thess. p. 84. Where see also the authorities quoted. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas (Sum. p. 1, Qu. 118, Art. 1) made a distinction between the anima sen- 
sitiva and anima intellectiva [which latter only he held to be immortal] (which 
was similar to the distinction formerly made between Wvx7 and mvedua or voids). 
The former is propagated in a physical manner, inasmuch as it is allied to other 
physicals, the latter is created by God. Friar Berthold illustrated the said theory 
in a popular way in his sermons, quoted by Kling, p. 209 (Grimm, p. 205): “ As 
life is given to the child in his mother’s womb, so the angel pours the soul into 
him, and God Almighty pours the soul with the angel into him.”’—Hagenhach, 
Hist. Doct. vol. ii. p. 3, Cl, For. Lib. 
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him, thelargest and moistest brain. He expressly tellsus, however, 
that the sketch is only an outline; but he never appears to have 
attempted any other classification than that suggested by the 
most obvious differences of animals. Indeed, until the time of 
Linneus no important step was taken in this direction. Even 
the Stagyrite’s great interpreter, Albertus Magnus, saw no system 
in his master’s work. The treatise, on the other hand, contains 
the first dawn of a conception of philosophical anatomy. It 
presents the germ of that theory of analogues with which Goethe 
and G. St. Hilaire have done so much. The mention of a rumi- 
nant fish seems confirmed by Prof. Owen; and Aristotle’s remarks 
on the voice of fishes are now largely confirmed and acknowledged. 
In his treatise on ‘ The Parts of Animals’ (chaps. ii. and iii.), he 
points out the scientific error of classifications based upon 
negatives, a criticism which affects that classification of Lamarck, 
which divides animals into vertebrata and invertebrata. It is 
eminently unphilosophical to throw together as homogeneous 
all the very dissimilar creatures that want the vertebral column. 
This work Mr. Lewes regards as of great interest, not only for 
its materials, but because it is one of the earliest—may we not 
say the earliest?—attempt to found biology on comparative 
anatomy. Considering its innumerable blunders, every way this 
is substantial praise. 

Mr. Lewes, in conclusion, declares that the result of his 
inquiry has been to modify considerably, but scarcely lessen, our 
idea of the greatness of Aristotle. He says :— 


‘It is unphilosophic exaggeration, destructive of the whole significance of 
history, to say that Aristotle “laid the bases ” of any physical science. He laid 
no bases at all. He was no legislator. After every deduction has been made, 
the instinctive and popular appreciation of his greatness will be ratified by a 
large philosophy. Among the great heroes of humanity, his position must ever 
remain conspicuous. He claims precedence over hundreds who, under more 
fortunate conditions, have enriched science with priceless details. He rises 
superior to most of those who have illuminated science with great conceptions. 
And this superiority is claimed not only in virtue of his many achievements, but 
also in virtue of his native foree. He had that kind of intellectual force not 
easily defined, and mainly to be estimated through its vast results—the force 
which creates epochs in the evolution of human progress—which is to be 
measured rather by its results immediate and remote. His mighty and emi- 
nently inquiring intellect would have been the first to welcome and extend the 
new discoveries. fle would have sided with Galileo and Bacon against the 
Aristotelians.’—P. 382. 


We have left out of our review of Aristotle’s writings all 
mention of his Ethics, Rhetoric, and Poetics: for the simple 
reason that these works are well known and studied among us. 

II. The authority of Aristotle became a despotism, and a 
devoted body of commentators arose, whose explanations too 
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often needed explanations. The earliest of these enthusiasts 
was Boethus, in the first century of this era; and the most 
eminent in the West, in the days of the Renaissance, was Boethius. 
We are not however to speak of the studies and devotion of 
individual philosophers, but of that world-wide recognition of 
the great sage which was brought about by the influence of 
royal patronage, and was also in a measure due to the conscious 
intellectual wants of great nations. 

Aristotle, as we have already said, did not accompany his pupil 
on his Asian march. But one millennium afterwards he passed 
with a like irresistible progress through the South and East. 
Asia had redressed the wrongs she suffered at the hands of the 
West, by deluging the early Church with her theosophical 
speculations, inventing with prolific ingenuity every kind of 
heresy that could mar or obstruct the triumphs of the Gospel. 
A singular and unlooked-for retribution was at hand. One who 
acknowledged no allegiance to the faiths, who was connected 
with the life of the historical Dionysos, was nevertheless to be 
a merciful and beneficent conqueror. We do not profess to be 
deep in the philosophy of Mr. D’Israeli; we are not aware 
whether he allows any of that precedency which he claims for 
the House of Israel in all respects to be shared by the house 
of Ishmael; whether he permits the Arabs to be in any sense 
partakers of that Revelation whose area he will not allow to 
extend beyond Dan and Beersheba. However this may be, in the 
eighth century, and the second of the Hegira, from Bagdad to 
Cordova by the way of the south, the descendants of the Prophet 
had restored to the world the long-lost influence of learning. 
Equally certain it is that in this new régime the Jews were 
most invaluable helps: toiling as the Gibeonites of old, or 
serving as Benedictines. Whether the curious industry of the 
Jews, given so perseveringly to these unfriendly patrons, was 
prompted by their implacable hate of the Christian name and 
by the belief that the revival of Pagan literature would 
accomplish what Julian had attempted in vain by statecraft, must 
remain matter for speculation. Gibbon, with his usual accuracy, 
states the whole subject, when, with his unrivalled rhetoric, sum- 
marising in a few words the intellectual history of an age, he 
says, that the founder of the Peripatetics was ‘ restored by the 
Mohammedans of Spain to the Latin schools.’ ' 

The family of Ommeyah, one cf whom had been secretary to the 
Prophet, and Abbas, the uncle, and Fatima, the daughter of Ma- 
homet, were the founders respectively of the white, the green, and 
the black dynasties among the Faithful. The Ommiades were esta- 








' Decl. and Fall. chap. 52. 
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blished at Damascus; the Fatimitesruled in Tunis. TheAbbasides, 
whose patrimony was Mecca, never resided there; and founded by 
Almanzor, great-great grandson of Abbas, the City of Peace, or 
Bagdad, upon the’ Tigris. The power of the Abassides could only 
be consolidated at the expense of the Believers and the extirpation 
of the whole family of Ommeyah, with the exception of one person. 
This royal youth, Abdalrahman, after long and romantic wander- 
ings from the banks of the Euphrates tothe banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, succeeded in establishing at Cordova the throne of the 
Ommiades, where it reigned for 280 years from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees, till the final deposal of Hixem, 1031, closed the 
khaliphate of the race.‘ We have made this hurried statement 
of Mohammedan history with the view of' recalling the facts to 
the minds of our readers, and at the same time pointing out how 
much the revival of letters at this age was due to the rivalry of an- 
tagonistic infidel dynasties. The founder of Bagdad was the first 
learned ruler of Islam. The ambassadors of his son and successor, 
Almamon, ‘invited the Muses from their ancient seats.’ But this 
change was to take place in the culture of philosophy. Whereas 
the Greek was only too well disposed to separate speculation from 
practice, it was the singular mission of the Arabs to unite them, 

and by a rapid change of character develop out of the soldier into 
the scholar, and in both capacities prove themselves, indirectly, the 
reformers of the faith and character of Christendom. The age 
of Arabian learning lasted till the great irruption of the Moguls, 
and covers a period of 500 years, the darkest in the history of 
Christendom. ‘The University of Bagdad numbered on its books, 
as we would say, 6,000 graduates of all classes. The royal library 
of the Fatimites included 1,000,000 costly MSS. which were 
cheerfully lent out to the students of Cairo. The library of the 
Ommiades contained 600,000 volumes, 44 of which were devoted 
to the catalogue alone. Cordova and its neighbourhood gave birth 
to above 300 writers, and upwards of 70 public libraries were 
formed in the cities of the Andalusian kingdom. A large num- 
ber of these volumes was no doubt devoted to the interpretation 
and tradition connected with the Koran ; but also we know that 
the Arabians adopted the philosophy of Aristotle—and that his 
works, along with the w i of Plato, Euclid, Hippocrates and 
Galen, were accumulated in their great depositaries of learning.” 





* The Khaliphate of the Fatimites was extinguished by Saladin, 1171; that of 
Bagdad was finally extinguished in 1638; and since then the Sultan of Constanti- 
nople has reigned without competitor, supreme Head of the Mohammedan Religion, 
as successor of the Khalifs. 

2 Gibbon, whom we partly follow here, doubts, what we have elsewhere seen 
affirmed, that Plutarch was translated at the command of the Arab conqueror of 
Constantinople. A Syrian version of Homer, by a Christian Maronite, towards the 
end of the eighth century, is mentioned by Abulpharagius. 
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Almamon—we plead guilty to a preference for the old way of 
spelling the name—was the Cosmo de Medici of the East ; and 
it is the glory of Cordova to have been the first to enrol in the 
community of authors, members of the gentler sex. 

It was the Cesars who introduced into the West the philo- 
sophy of the East. It was given to the Abassides to introduce 
into the East the philosophy of the West. As early as §, 
Augustine part of Aristotle had been translated into Latin; 
and as early as Justinian the works of the Stagyrite had been 
rendered into Syriac. Of all the writers of antiquity, he was 
the one who possessed special charms for the minds of the Faith- 
ful. His inartificial, as well as artless style, and the course 
of his philosophy, at no point trenching upon the sacred 
precincts of Islam, especially commended him to the Moham- 
medans. It was only however through the exercise of a con- 
siderable deal of casuistry that the Faithful were enabled to 
evade the ban under which the study of profane literature had 
been placed by the Prophet. Indeed, it was the homefelt 
need of learned and trustworthy physicians which drove the 
Faithful into this virtual disobedience. But the gain was not 
unmixed with loss. The Syriac versions of Bagdad (Syriac 
was the language of Bagdad) were rendered into Arabic, 
But whatever original Greek MSS. came into their hands, the 
Sons of the Prophet, after rendering them into their own 
dialect, consigned to the flames. The same fate awaited the 
Stagyrite among the Fatimites of Cairo, where no less than 
twenty crowded schools propagated the wisdom of Aristotle, 
With the increase of knowledge arose religious divisions; 
and Aristotle, appealed to as arbiter in theological disputes, is 
directly or indirectly responsible for the formation of the six 
sects, with their seventy-three subdivisions, “ His authority was 
urged to hide the absurdities of the Koran, or to force it into 
yielding a metaphysical meaning. A systematic form was 
given to this new philosophical theology, or, as it was called, 
Al-Kalam, or the Wisdom of Words, by Almawakif, who may 
be regarded as the S. Thomas Aquinas of Islam, ‘The next 
in rank to him was probably Abu-Nasr, who wrote innu- 
merable treatises on different books of Aristotle, and so far 
ranked as a classic, that he was translated into Hebrew ;, but 
pre-eminent above all was the illustrious and unfortunate Ibn 
Sina, or Avicenna (978), the cherished master of Albertus 
Magnus.! The demands of orthodoxy were much more felt 
among the Mohammedans of Spain. ‘Thus Avenzoar, the pre- 





! For a sketch of his life and romantic adventures, see Briicker, for whom in 
this place we are much indebted. 
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ceptor of Averrhoes, and Averrhoes himself, were imprisoned 
for suspected heterodoxy uttered at lecture, and noted down 
by hostile students. And Averrhoes, the fellow-pupil of 
Maimonides, was compelled to live in exile, where he died the 
year after the birth of Albertus Magnus (1206). A little 
earlier than Averrhoes flourished Ibn Badja, of Seville, one 
treatise by whom—on the Unity of Souls—was criticised b 
Albertus ; but Averrhoes, or in his proper name Ibn Roschd, 
was reputedly the most illustrious of all the commentators of 
Aristotle. He was esteemed by the Saracens as equal to Aristotle 
himself, and was instructed by the celebrated Thophail of 
Seville, whose Hai. Ebn. Yockdan containing the substance, 
in its purity, of Aristotelian ethics has been so highly extolled 
by Leibnitz.! 

The first reflection awakened on reading the literary 
history of this age, is one that places Aristotle in even a higher 
osition than yet we have perhaps thought him entitled to. 
Find he become known to the Saracens through the medium of 
his own language—had they thus been enabled to learn Aristotle 
from himself—how magnificent would have been the results! 
But what are the facts? The Saracens only touched Aristotle 
through the intervention of two translations. Jews for the 
most part translated the originals into Hebrew, and these 
Hebrew versions were again rendered into Arabic. And the 
Christian schools laboured under the further disadvantage, 
that they for the most part were dependent on Latin versions 
of these Hebrew or Arabic translations; versions not in any 
way likely to rectify original misinterpretations; versions 
which, by taking up into their renderings the extravagant 
glosses of the Saracenic commentators, succeeded only too well 
in making confusion more confounded. Indeed, it is onl 
through Hebrew versions that the writings of Ibn Roschd 
have been preserved to us. Nor is this the whole statement 
of the case. Aristotle was to triumph over many other serious 
difficulties. In the first place, in the reign of Saladin, whose 
orthodoxy was unimpeachable, a very violent persecution had 
been directed against the philosopher, and whatever works 
of the Stagyrite could be found were committed to the flames 
by the command of the Sultan. Again, there was that diffi- 
culty already adverted to in the ethical and metaphysical works 
through which his influence was securely established, that 
they abound in references and allusions to facts and oceurrences 
lying wholly outside the knowledge and experience of the 
Mohammedans. Nor in enumerating the difficulties which 





4 Quoted by Brucker, iii. 95, 96. 
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Aristotle was to overcome, can we leave unmentioned his at 
least constructive Atheism. How shall this agree with a 
system founded on the extremest assertion of monotheistical prin- 
ciples; and in practice characterised by an ethical pantheism ? 
It is true that he has stated in his Metaphysics (Lib. i. c. 2.) 
& te yap Q@eds Sone? 7d altwv waow eivat, nal apyn Tw. 
But his philosophy was so far penetrated with the principles 
of the Stoics, that if he regarded the Deity as an intelligent 
self-existence, he denied that His providence extends to indi- 
viduals. Lastly, the progress of Aristotle was accomplished 
at a time when Christendom had sunk into the uttermost intel- 
lectual apathy and indolence. Those fruitful conflicts with 
one wales of philosophic minds, the exciting influence of 
literary emulation to which knowledge in our age is so deeply 
indebted, were unknown. In the midst, and in despite of, 
these serious obstructions, Arabian philosophy achieved its 
triumph. 

Whatever knowledge of the heavenly bodies the Arabs 
possessed, was lost in their astrological calculations. Whatever 
chemical truths they may have reached, were allowed to perish 
in the experiments of alchymy. But that Rhetoric which the 
writer had drawn up with the hope of dispersing the ideal 
dreams of the Academy, cr demolishing the idols of the Agora, 
was destined to originate a new and more obstructive form 
of sophistry where hitherto it was unknown; and the school- 
men, Arabian and Christian, were to found upon the principles 
of the Stagyrite a practice more bewildering than that of 
Gorgias and Protagoras. Then the works of Aristotle upon 
Ethics are in themselves invaluable as a testimony, from the 
side of Nature, to the truth of Revelation. They furnish a 
testimony, in a measure sublime, to the existence of the good, 
and to the inability of man to achieve it. But Aristotle was 
compelled to contemplate man as simply a politic animal, as 
montixds @vcet. How shall the Aristotelian zodcreia be recon- 
ciled with the ecclesiastical life of Islam, or of the Church? In 
the one case the classical polity had to accommodate itself to an 
wholly alien system; in the latter it was absorbed into the 
higher organization of the Church. This advantage the Church 

ossesses over Islam. The rigid definitiveness of the latter, 
its essential uncatholicness, makes it the more surprising that 
Western philosophy, or philosophy in any shape, should be able 
to penetrate it. But the victory was, as we have already 
hinted, a dangerous one. An inevitable rationalism, while 
carrying the system through the perils of an intellectual age, 








1 On this point compare Warburton’s ‘ Divine Legation,’ book iii. § 4 
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eventually undermined all the foundations of the Arabian 
Faith. The faltering utterances of Aristotle as to the 
existence of a God gave a fatal bias to the schools of philo- 
sophy. Averrhoes was pre-eminently the rationalist of Moham- 
medanism. In him, perhaps, first we discover the point of 
contact between the metaphysical speculations of the East and 
of the West. So much so indeed, that if we had not known that 
the dawn of philosophy among the Faithful had preceded the 
conquest of Hindostan, we might have imagined that the 
schools of Cordova had sought for inspiration by the great 
river of the East. Nothing can be more definite than the 
doctrine of the Koran as to the divine nature, the Qecds 
dd\dcgaipos the spherico-solid Being, as the Greeks rendered 
the word Elsemed, used in the Koran for God,' and also import- 
ing eternal. God, personal, independent, distinct from nature, 
and the cause and ruler of all. Averrhoes believed none of this. 
With him matter was eternal; with him the Godhead was 
indeterminate, the human reason was impersonal. The pre- 
mises which led unavoidably to these conclusions were fur- 
nished by the Prophet himself in his doctrine of Predestination. 
Human will there is none. Reason is impersonal. The indi- 
vidual only emerges to be absorbed by the action of undis- 
coverable laws. Averrhoes is the intellectual progenitor of 
Spinoza. 

How does Averrhoes connect the isolated Deity with the 
impersonal creature, the Nénowts vonoews and the perishable 
and impressible mind? In each mind there is, besides its own 
passive essence corruptible, which Aristotle held, an active and 
informing intellect. This he identifies with the impersonal 
God of Aristotle ; and thus, by resorting to the gnostics, escapes 
from the virtual epicureanism of his master. Some of the 
Faithful, advancing a step further in the same direction, re- 
garded this Universal and Unique Reason as lodged in invisible 
intelligences—the mediators of thought. Our readers will 
detect in this necessarily hasty sketch how very little original 
is to be found in the forms of modern speculation. It is quite 





1 In the twelfth century the throne of the Czesars was occupied by Andronicus, 
who had apparently that same theological itch which afflicted our James I. The 
Greek Catachism had pronounced anathemas against the deity of the Moham- 
medans—the Spherico-solid Being. The Emperor ordered the anathema to be 
obliterated on account of the offence it gave to those already, or in the process of 
being, converted to the faith from Islam. Hence arose a very bitter dispute. The 
Bishops declared that the anathema was only directed against the Mohammedan 
error, that phantom God which the impostor held and taught could neither 
engender nor be engendered. Whereas the Faith is in God as the Father. After a 
great deal of controversy, the Bishops consented with undisguised reluctance to 
transfer the anathema ‘from the God of Mahomet to Mahomet himself, his doctrine, 
and his sect.’ Mosheim, cent. xii. cap. 3, § 17. 
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true that Ibn Roschd often misunderstood, and as S. Thomas 
argues, very frequently misrepresents his master: it is equally 
plain that he is no servile follower. He is the link between 
the scepticism of Heathendom and Christendom. Between 
* Universal Intellect,’ as he shaped the doctrine of Aristotle, 
and the one Universal Substance to which Spinoza gives the 
. attributes of Deity, there is little, if any, difference. The 
influence of the great Arabian ‘commentator’ was exercised 
most permanently over the Spanish Jews, of whom Maimonides 
was the chief, and it is through another Jew that his philosophy 
has been popularised in Europe. Of the connexion of Aristotle 
and his followers with the Arabians, it may be said that a happy 
instinct should have warned the Saracens to dread, Danaos 
et dona ferentes. Philosophy, like another Delilah, discovered 
the fatal secret of the strength of Islam, and, by forbidden 
charms, robbed it of itself. hat Christendom has to dread 
is, that the present intellectual torpor may foster into new 
life the inherent and traditionary fanaticism of the Arabs. 

III. We pass to the third scene of this eventful history. 
Not more startling than the presence of Saul among the prophets 
is the presence of Aristotle among the professors of Islam ; not 
merely stimulating their labours in the pursuit of the natural 
sciences, but rag | the Koran to the rules of a scholastic 
theology, and, in his Ethics, furnishing the Saracens with the 
principles of life and conduct. We are now to view him in the 
congregation of the saints; raising among apostles his unmitred 
head, and speaking with authority though a man of unanointed 
lips; thenceforward we shall see not only Jews and Saracens, 
but all Christendom sitting at the feet of the Stagyrite. The 
Arabian and Christian scholasticism began under very similar 
circumstances. It was the schools connected with the mosques 
which fostered the growth of Aristotelianism among the Saracens. 
It was in the schools connected with the religious houses in the 
time of Charlemagne that that scholasticism which has exerted 
so much influence over the Christian Faith began. Platonism, 
under Erigena and Ficinus, was ‘the morning and the evening 
of the middle ages,’ but Aristotle was the noon. Indeed, so 
many as thirty-six condemnations of Aristotle by the Church 
have been reckoned up, The Preparatio Aristotelica, which 
prepared Christendom for the Stagyrite, was the work of 
S. Augustin. If the principles of Aristotle could be found to fit 
in with the fatalism of Mahomet, they could also be made 
to harmonize with the predestinarianism of S. Augustin, and 
develop the undisguised Calvinism of §. Thomas. At the 
outset, Origen had brought the philosophy of Plato into dis- 
repute. Then Plato’s notions regarding pre-existence presented 
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some startling resemblances to the speculations of Pelagius. 
What little public influence was yet left to the Academy, re- 
ceived its death-blow when the dialectical subtleties of Aristotle 
were imported into the controversies of the Church. Yet still, 
until the thirteenth century, Plato continued the favourite author 
of ecclesiastics. Then came achange. By awakening and exer- 
cising the intellectual faculties of the Saracens, Aristotle secured 
the permanence of the whole system of Islam. Arabian scho- 
lasticism has supplied to the religion of the false prophet the sus- 
tenance which the Koran could not yield. The time has passed 
away when Christian scholasticism will any longer be coldly 
patronized or be treated with contempt. That it has been per- 
verted and misapplied is but too true. That it has at all times 
aided theological accuracy, that it has helped to present the 
truth in clearer outline, and to fit the mind to embrace that 
truth so presented,’ more intelligently, can be questioned by no 
dispassionate student of philosophy in the middle ages. To 
quote the memorable language of Ullmann, it was ‘in its 
‘commencement a truly scientific advance upon the past ; in its 
‘entire course a great dialectic preparatory school of Christianity 
‘in the West ; in its completion a grand and highly finished pro- 
‘duction of the human mind.’ * 

It was the singular fortune of Aristotle to be the favourite of 
kings. From Alexander the Great, in relation to whom he 
‘holds not an humbler or less important place’ among ‘ historical 





1 The likeness, in style, between Aristotle and the schoolmen is remarkable 
enough. ‘It would be a subject worthy of Bayle to inquire what had become of 
the gifts of wit and humonr, and indeed of almost all the rhetorical endowments in 
the age of the scholastic philosophy. The jejune dryness of the schoolmen’s 
method precludes even the peculiarities of different styles; so that judging merely 
from the manner, it is as hard to discern one from the other as itis to distinguish a 
demonstration of Pappus’s from one of Euclid’s. Thereis, however, something of the 
essence of wit in the feats of logical dexterity which they exhibit; a brief and pointed 
retortion of an argument, producing much the same sort of “gay surprise,” as a witty 
repartee, This is the only ornament of the scholastie style. All the richer flowers 
of eloquence seem to have been nipped by the piercing atmosphere of keen 
dialectics. In coming directly to the stress of a question, and avoiding all merely 
personal adjuncts, the schoolmen may be proposed as models of controversialists. 
** As for the schoolmen,” says Bishop Berkeley, “I do not in the least think the 
Christian religion concerned in the defence of them, their tenets, or their method 
of handling them; but whatever futility there may be in their notions, or inele- 
gancy in their language, in pure justice to the truth we must own, they neither 
banter, nor rail, nor declaim in their writings, and are so far from showing fury 
or passion, that perhaps an impartial judge will think the minute philosophers are 
by no means to be compared with them for keeping close to the points, or for 
temper and good manners.” Crito, Dial. iv. § 19.’ From a prize essay on Logo 
machy, by the present Bishop of Killaloe, published by Parker, 1840, p. 76. South, 
on behalf of the schoolmen had a ‘very pretty quarrel’ with Dean Sherlock. 
Tritheism charged on Dean Sherlock, p. 86—88. 

? Quoted by Hagenbach, Vol.i. p. 401. 
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men,’! he passed under the patronage of the Caesars, the earlier 
members of which family were devoted to the peripatetic phi- 
losophy: from the Caesars he came under the protection of the 
Emperors. The great Ghibelline Emperor, Frederick Il. was 
the first Christian who imported Aristotle in his oriental attire 
into Europe. It was he, the true historical man of the middle 
ages, as grand and brilliant in conception as Alexander himself, 
but, alas for Europe, not so prosperous in execution—it was he | 
who at Roncaglia invested Aristotle with another empire, and 
surrendered to his sceptre the whole domain of Roman juris- 
prudence.* Already, however, the influence of Aristotle had 
been established silently in Europe. John Damascene, a saint 
in the hagiology of both the Eastern and Western Church, though 
himself curiously combining a modified mysticism with the 
principles of Aristotle, had already laid the foundation of the 
scholasticism of the Eastern Church. From him, the Nestorians 
and Jacobites learned the principles of Aristotle, and soon em- 
ployed against the Faith the knowledge thus gained. In a 
former number of this review,® we called attention to the 
pseudo-nominalism of Abelard. Among his contemporaries, the 
most distinguished thinkers had submitted themselves to the 
authority of the Stagyrite. All these scattered rays of thought 
were gathered up in Peter the Lombard, who is usually named 
as marking the first or introductory period of Christian scho- 
lasticism, when the endeavour was made to utilize Dialectics for 
the promotion of Theology. This, however, was but a prefatory 
age, and only introductory to the pose recognition of Aristotle. 
Then in Aquinas we see Aristotelianism merging into Christian 
theology, and the Stagyrite almost changed into a catechumen. 
It was Albertus, surnamed the Great, who first introduced to 
Christendom, and interpreted, Aristotle in his integrity. Then 
ensued, after a little time, that "Apsororedopavia, of which 
Melancthon speaks (who, from a bitter opponent, became the 
respectful follower of Aristotle), which ran to such a pitch, that 
in religious assemblies the Ethics of Aristotle were read ‘instead 
of the gospel.* None of these extrayagancies are to be traced 
to the good Bishop of Ratisbon. 


1 Schlegel, Phil. Hist. Bohn, p. 69. 

3 Ibid. p. 377. 

3 Art. 8. Bernard. No. exxi, vol. xlvi. p. 43. 

4 Our readers will remember that there are three works on Ethics ranked 
among the Opera of Aristotle. The Nicomachean, the Eudemian, and the Great 
Ethies. Mr. Lewes rather easily accepts the tradition that the first of these three is 
se called because composed for Nicomacus, Aristotle’s son, as Cicero made his Offices 
for the instruction of Marcus. But the question is still sub judice. In the same po- 
sition stands the question as to the contents of the first and second works, and the 
eharacter of the third. Spengel is of opinion that Aristotle is the author of the 
first, Eudemus of Rhodes the author of the second, and that the Great Ethics are 
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There is, indeed, a preliminary inquiry. How came Aristotle, 
whom Tertullian had denounced as the father of heresies, whom 
the enemies of the Cross had constituted the supreme interpreter 
of their whole system, to gain admission at all into Christendom ? 
We may well believe that the tritheistical speculations in which 
Abelard had once indulged, and the political heresies of Arnold 
of Brescia, did not facilitate the progress of the Grecian sage. 
But to speak with accuracy, Abelard, par excellence the intel- 
lectual man of the middle ages, was more of a Platonist than 
an Aristotelian. Perhaps he was too original to be fairly 
characterised by either Telanidien. The relationship between 
him and the Stagyrite is one not of doctrinal traditions, but intel- 
lectual affinity, as Ritter has acutely expressed it.? In the 





a mere paraphrase of the latter, and wholly unauthentic. Spengel too concludes 
that Eudemus has copied for his fourth, fifth, and sixth books, the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

1 In the early part of the thirteenth century (1209) Aristotle’s works were burnt 
at Paris, and prohibited under pain of excommunication, because they gave 
occasion to new heresies. This arose from Dinant’s thesis, that ‘God is the 
primary matter or substance of all things.’ In the sixteenth century, Francis 1., 
who, as has been rightly remarked, if he deserved his title of Protector of Letters, 
did not surely deserve that of Protector of Reason, issued letters patent against 
Peter Ramus for venturing to adopt an improvement in Dialectics, which seemed 
to reflect on Aristotle. The king declares in this instrument that he was moved 
to this course by his anxiety for the progress of science and sound literature in 
France, In the early part of the seventeenth century, the Parliament of Paris 
passed an edict, denouncing, & peine de la vie, any who ventured to advance 
opinions at variance with the conclusions of the infallible Stagyrite. Closely 
* parallel to this is the remark of Beza: ‘Ab Aristotelis sententia ne tantillum 
quidem deflectere :’ Quoted by Mosheim, cent. xvi. c. ii. § 34. Calvin’s Director 
of the College at Geneva, appointed 1588, was restricted to interpretations of 
Aristotle. In the seventeenth century, the position of philosophy was very curious. 
The illuminati of Europe were then divided into two classes, the Peripatetics and 
Chemists. The former bigotedly devoted to the authority of Aristotle, and more 
affected by. the commentary than the teaching itself of the Grecian philosopher, 
held very generally the professorial chairs. They in fact occupied the place which 
at an earlier time Platonism was compelled to assume, when it was confined to the 
religious houses. Meanwhile the chemists spread all over Europe, adopting ‘ the 
obscure and ambiguous title of Rosicrucian Brothers.’ They are supposed to have 
borrowed this name from the arms of Luther—a cross placed upon a rose, and by 
this means they were received very cordially everywhere. Their attacks on the 
peripatctics were bitter and uncompromising. They denounced their opponents as 
corrupters at once of nature and grace. Their founder was Robert Fludd, a man 
admittedly of ‘surprising genius;’ one Michael Mayer, and, a man more familiar 
to us all as the Teutonic Theosopher, Jacob Boehmen. Happily for the peripa- 
tetic school, if not for the world in general, Canon Gassendi, by his physical dis- 
coveries, and Descartes, by his metaphysical labours, attracted the attention of the 
educated, were attacked and worsted by the peripatetics, and eventually came to 
misunderstandings with one another. See Mosheim, cent. xvii. sect. 1, § 164—167. 

2 See a paper by Ritter in Schneidewin’s Philologus, translated by Arnold. In 
this particular part of his contribution ‘On the History of Moral and Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy,’ to the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ Mr. Maurice is not so accurate 
and happy as might be wished. He seems in his account of the twelfth century 
to be insensible to the deep but unavowed influence of Plato. But compare 
Mosheim, cent. xv. cap. i. § 5. 
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middle ages, for the most part, Aristotle was the master in logic, 
Plato in philosophy. Students cultivated both teachers. 
Abelard’s doctrine of the Trinity may seem to depart greatly 
from the realism of Plato, and to be borrowed from Aristotle. 
Abelard was accustomed to explain the inexplicable doctrine of 
the Trinity by the figure of form, matter, and that which ts com- 

nded of the two. Perhaps Abelard derived this in the first 
instance from Aristotle. Anyhow, Aristotle himself attributed 
it (Met. i. 5.) to Plato. The other image, that of seal and wax 
and impression, is to be found, as the preceding, in the ‘ Timeus.’ 
What Ritter contends for in the essay of which we are here 
availing ourselves, is, that while every age may present men 
intellectually descended from, and representing Aristotle, it is 
not possible that ‘in every age men may have adopted and 
‘applied that method of explanation which is contained in the 
‘system of Aristotle, because men have not been in every age 
‘acquainted with that system.’ 

The pontifical denunciation, which in a later age was to be 
launched against Aristotle, was for the present, when it was 
already prepared and in hand, suspended through the influence 
of the sons of S. Dominic and S. Francis, who at this crisis 
effected what the Jesuits carried forward, subsequently, with 
their customary energy and persistence. In some respects indeed 
the Mendicant Orders in the thirteenth century were what the 
Jesuits became in the sixteenth. They were nati rebus agendis. 
They joined themselves to the secular movements of the time, 
but without abandoning the religious character of their vocation ; 
and unquestionably, great as have been the influence of the fol- 
lowers of Loyola upon the world, far greater and more lasting, 
and more unmixedly beneficial has been the influence exercised 
by the Mendicant Orders ; by the serene masculine discernment 
of the Dominican Order, and the more feminine, sentimental and 
impressible intellectualism of the followers of S. Francis. The 
Mendicant Orders saved Aristotle. Utcumque ferent ea facta 
minores, it was they who restored Aristotle to the Christian 
schools and the authority of the Chair. It was among the practised 
intellects of those Brotherhoods that the maxim was advanced, that 
not only was Aristotle not to be shunned because reputedly the 
fautor of heresy, but that by aright use of Aristotle—as Maurice 
states it—thenceforward heresy would become an impossibility ; 
and so Hiram was employed by Solomon to assist in building the 
Temple. Of the intellectual progeny of these great Orders 
the most illustrious were the Suabian philosopher, Albert, and 
his pupil the Italian theologian Aquinas, who were Dominicans ; 
the British dialectician Duns Scotus, and his pupil the British 
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politician Occam ; the connecting link between these pairs was 
the Italian mystic John Bonaventura. 

Our readers will probably remember a pathetic incident re- 
corded at page 93 of Archdeacon Churton’s ‘Life of Pearson.’ 
The sad cry of the great theologian, ‘O sad, whose are all 
these books ?’ recurs to one’s thoughts in presence of the ‘TwenTy- 
ONE FOLIOs of Albertus, the first to give to the world a full and 
something like a trustworthy commentary upon the great phi- 
losopher. The devotion of Albertus to his master has exposed 
him to the ungracious title of Aristotle's Ape, which, as implying 
that he was the imitator of Aristotle, Ritter has shown to-be 
wholly unmerited ; that in fact Albert, through the disadvantage 
of a Latin version in his own day, arrived at a fuller ‘ knowledge 
‘of Aristotle’s meaning, than any modern has done with the aid 
‘ of sound Greek philology.’' I shall close this paper with a brief 
review of his philosophy and his life. 

Albertus, like his master, was an organic writer. Hence 
the difficulty of judging of him by any portions of his writings. 
Aristotle was the master of method; he is perfect in his 
arrangement ; in the brevity of order. In this, too, Albertus 
was distinguished ; but his passion for arrangement injured his 
treatment of ordinary subjects.* He differs from Aristotle and 
Averrhoes in concluding that logic is a science. On the great 
question of universals, do they pre-exist, or are they ‘created 
by the abstracting powers of the intellect?’ here again he 
differs from his master. In physics he follows Aristotle almost 
servilely ; but he lays down a division of philosophy which is 
porta § He divides it into the primary, the mathematical, 
and physical, The former, which includes theology, he ranks 
the highest. Physics, which he argues, is legitimately accounted 
a science, must first be learned. We have seen that the 
master has but imperfectly recognised the necessary corre- 
lation between the ascending complexity of organization and 
the ascending complexity of vital phenomena. Albertus was 
more happy: maintaining in himself a sense of that free har- 
mony of being which connects in ever-varying modulations the 
insect with the archangel. He stopped short, indeed, of that 
dream of earlier and later minds, that— ; 

Through the all-embracing form of man 
Out of the exhaustless Reservoirs and Wells 
Of God’s own fineless Being, down the chain 


And links mysterious of created life 
To things insentient in their feeblest type, 





1 Ritter, quoted by Maurice. 
? In this sketch we are much indebted to Maurice: ‘Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy.’ 
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The Power and germs of Immortality 

For ever glide, to quicken and to feed 

The innermost yearnings, and the keen desires 

Of the vexed creature feeling after God. 
Though adopting, in Ethics, the teaching of Aristotle, because 
of his exhaustive method in handling that subject, Albertus 
Platonizes not a little. But throughout his Politics he never 
falters in his loyalty. In Theology and Ontology he is again 
more independent. The science of Being he regards as the 
primary philosophy. But currente rota he is once more an 
Aristotelian. He is constrained to resort to psychological 
maxims. And sense, memory, reason, the principles of know- 
ledge, and so the forms of definite science, are introduced. 

But, at this time, more important than any versions or 
improvements of Aristotle, are the Theological treatises of 
Albertus. As a collector of patristic authorities, and as an 
expositor himself, he is a very valuable help in the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. Unfortunately, he is out of the reach 
of the many ; and, perhaps, would ere now have been forgotten 
as &@ conmmentator, but for the copious use made of him b 
Cornelius a Lapide. We must not forget, however, how muc 
service Mr. Neale has rendered to the Church by his work on 
the Psalms,' in which he makes ample use of Albertus, This 
constitutes one of the peculiar charms of the book. But 
Albertus has other claims to notice, in this connexion, than 
those based upon his labours as a commentator and expositor. 
In point of fact, he holds a prominent position in the history 
of dogma. It will not be perhaps too much to say that, but 
for Albertus, we should have been ignorant of Bonaventura 
as pre-eminently the Parthenolatrist of Christendom. Reject- 
ing, with his own illustrious pupil, and our own great arch- 
bishop, the heretical fancy of an immaculate conception, in 
the homage which he offered to the Mother of Ged he united 
the rapturous warmth of §S. Bernard and somewhat of the 
exaggerated adoration which has made so notorious the name 
of John of Fidenza. We should be compelled to borrow the 
language of romantic chivalry if we were to attempt to deli- 
neate the character of his devotion. And it is all strictly 
human. There are, properly speaking, no deificatory regards, 
however they may be so constructively. ‘Et hoc fecit Spi- 
‘ritfis Sancti purgatio que prevenit beatam Virginem, purgans 
‘et purificans sanguinem, ex quo sanctum est Corpus Christi.’ 
This passage occurs in the Treatise on the Mass (De Sacrificio 
Misse, Tr. iii. cap. 5, Opp. tom. 21) which, with the accom- 





1 Why is it, may we venture to ask, that this valuable work remains uncom- 
pleted? The solitary 1 vol. bears the date of Epiphany, 1860. 
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panying treatise on the Eucharist, we heartily wish could 
e placed in the hands of our clergy. The sacrifice he defines 
as so called ‘secundum quod a nobis Deo est oblatum et a 
Deo sacratum. (cap. vi.) The ‘ Fiat Corpus’ is pronounced 
ad incorporationem. The ‘ Fiat Sanguis, ex quo spirat Spiritus 
Tuus Spiritum Sanctum nobis influens’ (Tr. iii. c. 10) The 
fifth chapter of the second tract in the treatise on the 
Eucharist, is excellent on the subject of the communion of the 
cup. In a preceding chapter he speaks of the mystical change 
of the bread as not effected till the transubstantiation of the 
cup. And the more modern opinions are pronounced ‘ false 
et valde propinquz ad heresim.’ It is curious that he was 
an advocate (vi. § 4, c. 3) for infrequent celebrations, ‘ guia 
nimio usu vilescere faciunt sacramentum. The mystical change 
itself he seems to have connected restrictedly with the enunci- 
ation of the words of institution, thus departing from the 
great body of Catholic tradition. The change was accom- 
plished, according to Albertus, in instanti, not successive, not- 
withstanding what has been just said above; and either signo 
mans, or occulto verbo, or vitrute Divinitatis (Tr. iii.c. 4). This 
surely in any case. We come then to the question which is 
connected with this change sacramental. 

Ovdév mpds Avovvcoy our readers will possibly exclaim. Un- 
happily the connexion is too strong. We have just seen how 
the Saracenic schoolmen, refining on their master, reduced the 
religion of Mecca to a system of scarcely disguised pantheism. 
No violence really was done to the premises by which this 
conclusion became unavoidable. The whole system of Latin 
Christendom, as an ecclesiastico-dogmatic system, rests on the 
tenet of transubstantiation ; and that rests, more or less, on the 
teaching of Aristotle. It is beyond question that Mahomme- 
danism would have been struck dead soon by its frigid and 
unatoning monotheism, but for the schoolmen. An inexorable 
logic has committed a large section of the Church to conclusions 
that scarcely militate more against the truth of grace than they 
contradict the truths of nature. 

In truth, in the God-upheld phenomena of the Host and 
Cup we have pantheism formally advanced. We have, what 
in ecclesiastical language may be denominated, either Docetism 
or Eutychianism. All the religious conceptions—or at least 





' As considerable discussion is abroad respecting the position of the Celebrant, 
it may be well to say that Albertus requires the priest to stand (Euch. Tr. ii. c. 1) 
in dextro cornu Altaris (agreeing with ad cornu Altaris of S. Gregory), ground- 
ing his decision on the Scriptural precedent (Luke i. 11. It is God’s place. 
Acts vii. 35 ; Eph. i, 20; Col. iii. 1; Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, xii. 2; 1 Pet. iii. 20; 
Rev. i. 20, ii. 1, v. 1—7), aud ‘ quia per dextram spiritualia significantur.’ 
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the main predominant one—of a vast communion having been 
fused in this Aristotelian mould, the mischief may be said to be 
almost irremediable. Christendom appears seeking, by know- 
ledge borrowed from this world, by mere psychical wisdom, to 
know that which is supernatural ; and Christendom is arriving, 
by the natural reason, at that knowledge of the material existence 
which God has declared can only be acquired by Faith. ‘It is 
‘by Faith we understand (vooduev)’ the mystery of the visible 
creation (Heb. xi. 3). Here, then, we have Aristotle under- 
mining the very foundations of Christian truth. We cannot 
present this whole subject in a more connected, effective, and 
popular way than by placing before the reader the following 
extracts from a work, the Appendix of which is very valuable.) 
Referring to the theory of actual and physical existence bor- 
rowed by the schoolmen from Aristotle, Mr. Knott says— 


‘ According to this hypothesis, every actually existing thing consists of matter 
and form. Matter has no independent existence by itself, but is mere possi- 
bility of being, and is made actual only by the accession of form. Now the 
actualization can only take place in an individual thing. The form is that 
which makes a thing to be what it is, and not something else. The form is 
really one with the individual thing which is actualized by it. At the same 
time, the form is an object to the intellect of intelligent beings, who are in 
different degrees capable of apprehending it, and of producing on themselves 
a conception of it, as abstracted from matter; and this conception exists, as, 
so to speak, an inéelligible substance in the mind which has formed it in itself. 
The divine mind has produced all individual things. It has originated their 
forms—and our minds are capable of producing in themselves conceptions of 
these forms. These conceptions are in our minds an object to them, and they 
are true and valid conceptions, in so far as they are derived from phenomena 
according to the innate laws of the mind itself. “The form is such that when 
removed the given nature infallibly vanishes.” By the observation of phe- 
nomena, we enter into some apprehension of the forms themselves on which 
particular natures depend ; we know them, in a measure truly, through the 
phenomena, and, be it observed, only through the phenomena which they 
determine. But the schoolmen followed a method of thought in respect to 
being, odcia, which led them away from phenomena and actual existence into a 
region of abstractions. And some of them even attempt to pass over from 
logic to a knowledge of Being, or in other words, to convert the art of 
reasoning into a science of Being. Doubtless things actually exist in a reverse 
order from that in which, by our natural faculties, we come to the knowledge 
of them. Now the method of logical abstraction appears to offer an easy 
way by which to rise at once to the conception of being as a whole, so as to 
be able to classify and arrange the form in scientific order and dependence. 
By this method the most general and abstract of all conceptions comes to be 
at the top of the scale—a conception of “ being” abstracted from all qualities 
or properties—a conception of which it is hard to say whether it represents 





1 ‘The Supper of the Lord,’ by J. W. Knott, M.A. Fellow of Brazenose College, 
late Vicar of S. Mary’s, Leeds. Except with regard to these extracts, in the sense 
we employ them, we wish it to be understood that we express no approval of a work 
which seems to impugn the actuality, in the incomprehensible and transcendental 
mystery, if not the very existence of the Real Presence. 
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everything or nothing, or of which, perhaps, one may say that it represents, 
logically, everything, and actually nothing. Akin to this logical conception of 
“ being,” or substance abstracted from all properties and qualities, is the con- 
ception which belongs to the scholastic physics—(derived apparently from 
S. Augustine, Confess. |. xii) of “materia prima,” as standing between 
nothing and everything, potentially everything, a subject capable of receiving 
any form, but having no actual existence without form. Matter was by 
abstraction thought of, apart from all form; but it was admitted that, so 
divested, it never did, and never can exist. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of 
the schoolmen, expressly asserts that, in this supposed state matter has no 
existence, neither is it cognisable, or an object to our intellect; and again, 
that matter is concreated with its former (Summa I. a Quest. 15, art. 3, ad. 3; 
cf. Quest. 7, art. 2). Still there was present in the minds of men the con- 
ception of material substance divested of all properties, qualities, and phe- 
nomena, but the possible subject of any. This conception, manifestly and 
confessedly, is the product of the understanding, and exists only in the under- 
standing. But it is precisely this conception which has opened a wide door 
for mistake and equivocation in respect to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
[Philosophically speaking, the primary falsehood of the scholastic physics 
appears to be the conception, that the ultimate elements of matter really 
change from one form into another. On the contrary, there is every reason for 
believing that matter was created in minute indivisible particles, having size, 
shape, and numerical proportions, according to their several kinds, and that 
from its own proper form or nature each of these atoms never departs. In 
the compounded hetiee indeed into which atoms enter as constituents, one 
form takes the place of another, but the elementary bodies themselves never 
really pass from one form into another. The conception that they do thus 
change, is obviously akin both to the doctrine of transubstantiation, and to the 
pantheistic conception of the universe, as an everchanging thought, or emanation 
of the Anima Mundi.] Substance, ovcia, is either actual as it exists in “rerum 
natura,” a substance, that is to say, in the whole order of created, individual 
substances or things; and, in this sense, it is perfectly known by the Divine 
Mind, and may be imperfectly, and yet in a manner truly known to us through 
experience ; or it is logical, a mere product of thought, a conception formed by 
abstraction for the purposes of thought. Now it is very easy in thinking or 
speaking, to pass from the one to the other, and to put the logical conception 
of abstract substance in the place of actual substance, and, as affects the question 
before us, in the place of corporeal or material substance, as it really exists, 
and as God conecreated it, compounded, if so be, of matter and form. 

‘The schoolmen held, and the Church of Rome holds now, we are told, that 
the “quidditas” or substance of a thing, does not py place, and is an 
object to intellect alone, and when the substances of the read and wine are 
said to be changed into the substances of the Lord’s Body and Blood, we are 
led to infer that what is meant is, that the inéelligible substances are changed 
into the intelligible substances. But what is meant by the intelligible substance 
of a material subsistence or thing, such as bread and wine? It cannot be bare 
matter without form, for, as we have seen, matter has no existence without 
form, and is not by itself iztelligible, or an object of intellect. Is it then the 
essential form which makes a thing to be what it is? If so, Romanists would 
be obliged to assert that the bread is changed into the soul of the Lord ; for, 
according to the hypothesis of Aristotle and the schoolmen, which the Church 
of Rome has authoritatively adopted [Council of Vienne, a.p. 1311-12], the 
soul is the substantial form of the human body. And again, what are the 
forms which make these particular objects to be bread and wine, if all their 
constituents, properties, and phenomena, be put out of view? Bread and wine 
must have forms corresponding to their kind, as actual, physical, individual 
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subsistences or things, existing in the world, just as the Lord’s body has a form 
corresponding to its kind, as an animated organism actually existing in heaven.! 
‘It has been above said that “ form” is that which makes the thing to be what 
it is, and without which it would not be what it is, and it may be added, without 
which it would not receive the name that it has. In this sense “form” is 
equivalent to the theological term “‘ id:érns” or “ proprietas.” The name of a 
thing denotes its form or “proprietas.” The name and form of a thing must 
always go together. Now since in the sacramental bread after consecration, its 
physical properties all remain unchanged, it remains that by intelligible sub- 
stance must be meant that conception of substances, as divested of all properties, 
qualities, and phenomena, which the understanding produces in itself by abstrac- 
tion (a statement involving a confusion which is in fact the burden and difficulty 
of the creed in question). Now since this abstract substance or “ quidditas,” is 
a mere conception, existing only in the understanding, and not really in the 
actual things themselves, nor anywhere in “rerum natura” it would be absurd, 
if it were not dishonest, to confound it, as if equivalent with any real substance 
or actual thing which presents phenomena to our senses, which was concreated 
by God with its form or proper nature according to its kind, and which becomes 
an object to our intellect through the phenomena which that form determines. 
But really the Roman assertion is that the whole substance of the bread is 
changed into the whole substance of the Lord’s body; and the same is asserted 
likewise of the wine and His blood. The whole substance can itself be nothin 
else than the actual individual thing, consisting of the matter and the essentia 
form which constitutes it an actual subsistence or thing; and the term “ whole 
substance ” in the foregoing assertion, either means a bare mental conception of 
the whole substance, consisting of matter and form, in which case there is 
again a gross equivocation; or it means the actual thing, whether the bread or 
the body of the Lord ; and in this case there is a contradiction to the Catholic 
faith, for we believe that His human body retains its “ proprietas” as an actual 
individual organism, and has undergone no change, and subsists now in no mode 
of subsistence, inconsistent with its retaining its proper nature as a human body. 
As we believe that the Lord’s Body and Blood keep their own “ proprietas,” the 
same are we to believe of the bread and wine. The mind, by an innate law, 
infers from phenomena that there is a real subject or actual thing which presents 
them. And again, the properties and phenomena of an individual thing, or even 
certain of them, remain unaltered, the mind naturally infer that the thin 
itself remains unaltered. And thus, inasmuch as the physical properties | 
phenomena of the bread and wine remain unaltered, we legitimately infer that 
AS ACTUAL PHYSICAL SUBSTANCES they are unchanged, and continue after con- 
secration exactly the same individual things which they were before it.’ 


Perhaps it will be only just to say, that the schoolmen stood 





' «Nature is either apprehended by the intellect or mere abstract thought, év Waj 
Cewpiq, for it has no subsistence by itself; or it is apprehended as a common 
nature, cows, and as in all the subsistences of the same form or kind, joining them 
together, and is called nature considered in the species ; or entirely the same 
nature is apprehended as having acquired to itself accidents ina single subsistence, 
and is called nature considered in an individual, év aréuq, being the same with 
nature considered in the species. When God the Word was made flesh, He did not 
take upon Him nature as apprehended in mere abstract thought, for that would 
not have been an incarnation, but an illusion and a feigning of incarnation; 
neither did He take nature as considered in the species. He tock on Him a first- 
fruit of our lump, not as if it subsisted by itself and was denominated an individual 
previously, and so was assumed by Him, but as having had-its beginning of ex- 
istence in His own Personality. For the Person of God the Word became the 
— of Personality to the flesh,’—S, John Damascene, De Orthodox. Fid. b. iii. 
e. 11. 
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halfway between the ‘sensualiter’ dogma proposed to Beren- 
garius, and the more pretentious sensuism of the Council of 
Trent. Thus Lombard confesses himself unable to explain 
the modus of the change. Innocent himself affirmed that the 
‘naturales proprietates’ remained, the ‘ paneity’ ‘and vineity ;’ 
and even advanced a theory as to the reconversion of the 
Host into its original natural propriety. It was in accordance 
with these comparatively moderate views that Albertus taught ; 
and with this extract in his own semibarbarous Latin, from the 
work on the Eucharist already noticed (Tr.i. ¢. 4, vol. xxi. 
p. 102—105), we must close this part of our subject. 

* Modusautem transubstantionis hujus materiz in corpus Christi valde difficilis 
est ad determinandam. Ad solvendam igitur istam difficultatem dicimus, quod 
sicut Christus assumendo sibi naturam humanam speciali et supernaturali usus 
est assumptione et mutatione, et sicut in uniendo sibi hominem assumptum 
speciali et supernaturali usus est unione, ita in Sacramenti confectione speciali 
utitur Christus mutatione et supernaturali.—Sic etiam in Sacramento novo modo 
confectionis utitur, quo conficitur sacramentaliter panis in Corpus Domini, ita 
quod substantia panis nec annihilatur, nec alteratur, neque secundum sustan- 
tiam mutatur, sed sine omni additione vel mutatione tota substantia panis in 
materia et forma panis convertitur in Corpus Christi—Et hance conversionem 
Sapientes, et Doctores legis Christiane proprio nomine transubstantionem 
vocaverunt. Dicendum quod hoc verbum /iaé nullam notat mutationem natu- 
ralem, sed supernaturalem mutationem notat in substantia panis quo transit ' in 
Corpus Christi.’ 


Thus far the wise and orthodox words of Albertus. He 
did not wholly subject his theology to his philosophy. This 
result was attained by Aquinas, to whom, and through whom, 
indirectly to Aristotle, we owe much of our accurate definitions 
of the term and grace of Sacraments. 

And what is the story of the life of him who thus ruled 
Christendom in the thirteenth century? It is a story not 
without a poetry of its own, only that Father Jammy has 
been unable to discover it. Indeed, it is astonishing how much 
the biographer, if he deserves the name, has caught the trick 
of scholastic coldness ; he is as jejune and as unfurnished as if 
those qualities were meritorious in themselves. 

Albertus was a Suabian, of Lauingen, born of a wealthy 
and influential family, ‘ex clarissimi Bolstattensium comitum 
prosapii.’ There seems some doubt whether he owes his desig- 
nation of Magnus to his achievements in letters, or to the fact 
that his family name was Groot. There is doubt also as to 
the date of his birth, whether it should be fixed in 1193, 1205, 
or 1206. When about sixteen years of age he joined the 
Dominicans, and was made Provincial of the Order in 1254. 





1 It will be remembered that transition was the scientific term in use before 
the new canonized term was adopted. Even Hugo de 8. Victor employs it. 
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His studies he pursued at Padua; and he seems to have 
acquired there that knowledge of nature which gained for 
him a reputation almost as great as that of the half-fabulous 
Gerbert of Auvergne, who, himself a pupil of the schools of 
Cordova, had two centuries earlier been regarded as a potent 
wizard and magician—a reputation however, which, to the 
credit of his age, did not obstruct his promotion to the pon- 
tifical chair, which he filled for five years, till his death, under 
the title of Sylvester II. Beside the reputation of great skill 
in the obstetric art-—whatever may become of his claims to the 
authorship of the work on ‘ The Mysteries of Nature,’ ascribed 
to him—he may reasonably be regarded as possessed of con- 
siderable practical knowledge. Albertus is said to have anti- 
cipated his contemporary, Roger Bacon, in the construction of 
that ‘ chymic treasure,—a Brazen Head able to utter articulate 
sounds. The incredulous Brucker preserves the story. And 
it goes on to the effect that Aquinas was so shocked at the 
successful termination of Albertus’s thirty years’ labours, that 
he struck it with a stick and demolished it.! Another incident, 
among the few which have been preserved to us, would seem 
to a that Albertus had learned to rival the prestidigitatory 
accomplishments of the Indian jugglers. He is said to have 
suddenly reproduced, in mid winter, the flowers of spring, 
for the amusement of the Emperor William at Cologne. He 
lived a true Mendicant, according to the straitest rule of the 
Order. Having discovered that a lay brother had died without 
confessing the wealth of which he had been possessed, Albertus 
required that his body should be removed from consecrated 
ground, that judgment upon his sin might be made manifest. 
It is somewhat difficult to fix the date of his public teaching 
at Paris, where thousands flocked to hear him. Opposite 
Notre Dame, on the other side of the Seine, the place to 
which he had to remove for room, still preserves, in the desig- 
nation of Maubert, a corruption of his name. It was in his 
public lectures at Cologne he attracted the attention of that 

upil, whose subsequent fame was to outshine his own— 

homas Aquinas. After advocating at Rome the interests of 
his Order, having been summoned there by Alexander III, 
in 1260, he yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Pontiff, 
and accepted the bishopric of Ratisbon. Amid the severe 
labours incurred in reorganizing his see and relieving it of 
the heavy debts and incumbrances under which it lay, Albertus 
still found time‘ to write his Commentary on S. Luke, He 





1 Bacon’s head, self-astounded at its first (and last) utterance, came to nought 
by spontaneous disruption. 
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shrunk, however, from the unwelcome dignities of the episcopal 
throne, and, after presiding over the see for three years, he 
induced the pope to release him. He resigned his bishopric, 
and betook himself to his well-loved retreat at Cologne. But 
he had acquired by this time some of that personal authority 
and influence which was conceded to 8. Bernard. Gregory X. 
summoned him to attend that celebrated General Council of 
Lyons, 1274, where the rules for the election of the pope were 
decided upon, and the council of cardinals for that purpose 
were first instituted. Thus he seems to have borne a leading 
part in giving its permanent form to the external as well as 
to the internal structure of the Church. In 1280 he died at 
Cologne, where he had loved to spend his days; where he 
had sanctified his hours by the daily recitation of the whole 
Psalter. There, on September 21st, 1622, the pontifical brief 
of his beatification was promulgated. Pope Gregory XV. 
seems to have acted on this occasion with unusual thrift, and 
it remains a mystery why the higher honours of canonization 
were refused to the great teacher. According to Father 
Jammy, who appears to have become for the moment oblivious 
of the doctrine of his Church on the subject, Albertus, on his 
death, delivered from Purgatory 7,500 souls—not more nor less— 
while miracles were performed at his grave. Father Jammy, 
with a gravity worthy of Hafen Slawkenbergius, explains why 
he has not deigned to put on record any of these wonders. ‘Quz 
‘ licet contestata multorum authoritate brevitati consulens missa 
‘facio.” Thus happily uninvoked, his ashes rest on the banks of 
the Rhine. We have pointed out one circumstance of his life 
in which he resembled 8. Bernard. There is another, more cha- 
racteristic. He seems to have had the same ¢idootopyia, deep 
but fervent love of his kind. When on his way to the Council of 
Lyons he was resting at Cologne, he was suddenly overwhelmed 
with a great sorrow. He became conscious, by some second 
sight, that at that day and hour Aquinas, as proved to be but too 
true, was breathing his last. We must not omit to put on 
record the affecting incident which imparted a peculiar solemnity 
to his own closing days. At the beginning of his career he had 
devoted himself to the special service of the Blessed Virgin, and 
in a sweet vision given to prayer, she had promised to prosper 
him and sustain him amid his literary labours. But a voice 
came to him in the vision, forewarning him that a day would 
come unannounced, when he must lose all his lore and become 
again a little child. The day came. While the crowded schools 
were listening to the words of wisdom, the lecturer suddenly 
faltered and was silent. His memory forsook him. He an- 
nounced to his audience the significance of the incident. He 
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withdrew, and in gracious self-surrender awaited the close of his 
exile. 

But there is a moral in what may seem to some but an idle 
tale. As an independent system for the investigation of natural 
and metaphysical truth, the philosophy of Aristotle is prejudicial 
to the supreme hopes of man; and, in the department of 
theological investigation, the Church must resign without a 
sigh those treasures of old time through which her charge have 
forfeited so much of their spiritual childhood. 
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Arr. IL1.—Children’s Employment Commissioners’ Sieports : 
Second ana Third. 1864. 


Every now and then a sensation is raised about the oppressions 
and hardships connected with some particular branch of industry. 
Certain classes of employers are held up by turn to popular odium, 
as though the men and women who connive at, tolerate, even do 
such things, must be a distinct race, wholly removed from the 
conscience and tenderness of ordinary humanity. To such 
notions and to such a temper, a course of blue books is a proper 
corrective and disenchantment. We find, after a glance through 
their pages, that we cannot stand apart and abuse our neighbour 
as a monster and an alien. Whether voluntary or not, asense of 
implication in the error, neglect, or harshness laid bare, possesses 
us. At any rate, we belong to a body, a great community, that 
likes to have things cheap; and does not curiously inquire at 
every purchase how far each hand concerned in its manufacture 
has received remunerative wages, and has been guarded from 
excessive labour. 

By degrees we come to realize another side of the case ; that is, 
how the great body of consumers, of which we form a part, may 
be regarded, what figure we may present to the mind of the 
manufacturer. If he has appeared to us a grinding oppressor, 
may we not look the same to him, and with at least as great a 
show of reason? Experience shows him a public insatiable, un- 
reasonable, clamorous in its wants, and bent on having more 
than money’s worth; this public he may well feel to be his 
master. Such the consumer must be as society is now organized, 
and doubtless he more than retorts upon us the responsibility of 
the blame and the wrongs into which he is driven by our demands. 
These Reports then teach us to divide this blame, where blame 
there is; and to speculate what large and wide injustice, what 
oppression of the weak, what hardships, what excessive toil may 
be inflicted by what looks like a sort of necessity ; and certainly 
without the charge of deliberate intention or direct cruelty 
being justly laid at any one’s door. Indifference, carelessness, 
recklessness, deadness to the sense of duty, of these every 
page gives more or less evidence ; but these certainly must not 

e charged upon the immediate actors alone; the tyranny of 
custom and the connivance of society, which, while it has things 
to its mind, is content to lull its suspicions, and to leave abuses 
undisturbed—are all-pervading influences. We are not pretend- 
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ing that the correction of great social evils is in any ordinary 
individual's power. We are not bound to ascertain as we fasten 
a button, or draw on a pair of gloves, into what small hours of the 
night the child sat stitching and pointing them, nor would we 
make every woman answerable for the noxious vapours inhaled by 
the artificers of her ‘ gauffered’ bonnet front; but evil there is 
somewhere, and these books make it a good deal more difficult 
than we supposed before to dispose of this blame satisfactorily to 
ourselves; and to lay it on any one particular person’s shoulders. 
Our own share, of course, in such cases may be infinitesimal, or 
none at all ; but we see that no individual and no one class has 
the whole weight of it, and that in many cases of hardship each 
one implicated can exonerate himself of everything but acqui- 
escence in a system which it needs exceptional powers to interfere 
with. In the mass of evidence in these Reports there are few 
cases of those concerned clinging to a bad system for its own 
merits. There is a constant desire even to be coerced into better 
plans, and this not affected or pretended, but evidently hecause 
the mischief to be counteracted is a felt one ; only one person 
cannot commence a reform without great risk of serious per- 
sonal loss; a risk, which every reader ought to be aware, it 
needs more than average magnanimity to be indifferent to, 
when the error only lies in carrying on business on the same 
principles as one’s neighbours, these principles being acquiesced 
in by the employed themselves. 

The one painful feature of these books, the one fact brought 
out with a persistence that defies question is, that wherever the 
abuse is most flagrant, wherever children are over-worked and 
deprived of education, treated as mere material out of which 
wages, profit, money in any form is to be got, without any con- 
sideration for their happiness or benefit, present or future, here 
the parents themselves are the hardest, most inexorable task- 
masters. We do not read of much cruelty in the worst mean- 
ing of the word ; probably in the times when blows, and bad and 
insufficient food, were aggravations of misfortune, this charge 
against parents, as being the worst oppressors of their children, 
could not be sustained ; but men, and women too, who would 
shrink from beating a child unmercifully, and who would not 
see it starve, are ready enough, under certain conditions of 
stolid, grasping, ignorant cupidity, to turn it into a machine for 
earning halfpennies and pennies; to imprison it for hours in 
one cramped attitude, breathing foetid air; to keep it standing 
till midnight pinned to the mother’s knee ; and to employ others 
to exact unfit and injurious tasks from it by means to which 
they themselves would not resort. Yet even these parents can 
defend themselves. | What they do others do: they are so used 
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to the system in which they themselves were trained, as they 
fancy with harsher severities, that it seems to them simply a law 
from which there is no escape, or no escape without involving 
themselves in difficulties and privations which they cannot under- 
stand themselves called on to endure. And in fact, except in 
particularly bad cases, they do not treat their children much 
worse than they do themselves, or rather they do not mean to 
do so. Whatever the cause, the fact remains, that these Reports 
contain no worse cases of overwork, none indeed so bad, as are 
elicited from the evidence of parents of their treatment of their 
own children, given without any sense of wrong-doing; as for 
example the testimony of John Corbett, from the evidence taken 
at Leicester, of the work he got out of his two little girls, one 
nearly seven, the other eight years old. 


‘His daughter Alice, aged 6, and near 7, has been a seamer 2 or 3 years, 
and her sister Annie, aged 8, began at about the same age. “There’s a many 
begin at 4 and 5.” Does not know whether any begin under 4. “They do 
begin very young, but you see we’re so used to it we take no notice.” 

* Alice and Annie would each do 6 or7 pairs of hose in a day, working till 
8 or 9 at night, and running out at times. On Friday night they both of them 
stop at work till 11 and 12. All go to bed together. Annie has been up 
seaming all Friday night with mother many times, and not gone to bed till 
Saturday night. She did so last winter, and has done so at times for this long 
time, for this two or three years. Should think it is as long ago as that. It is 

eneral in the town to work in that way, especially on Thursdays and Fridays : 
‘ridays most. Those who can be up must be up.” "—Reporé 2, p. xxxvii. 


Nor is want the real reason for this state of things, though 
necessity is alleged. The parent who did this probably does 
not work at all on Monday. Especially when trade is good, 
and people have money to spend, are they irregular in their 
hours. An hereditary ignorance and carelessness is the real 
cause. Amongst the artisans in certain particular branches 
of industry there is no public opinion on the question. This 
deadness itself is a cause for national shame ; and, when brought 
to light, it cannot last without national blame. If these parents 
are so ignorant that they can see no harm in ruining the health 
and vigour of their children, it may not be all their own fault, 
but while they are so they must not be allowed to remain sole 
guardians; the State must interfere in behalf of the rising 
and future generation, and interpose between the child and its 
parent as it does between the manufacturer and the crowds of 
children in his employ. And wherever young children can 
materially assist it would seem as if it must always be so. There 
is something unnatural in infancy contributing to the family 
maintenance, and the practice cannot exist without unhinging 
and demoralizing the system of labour. Not necessarily as it 
would seem: there would be no hardship in light toil; but 
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when once anything so helpless as early childhood is recognised 
as an engine for money-making, ignorant, and therefore low 
and short-sighted humanity, cannot resist the temptation to 
extortion, to putting on the screw. The temptation must be 
put out of its reach. In the hosiery trade the unlimited power 
the men have over their children is stated to be the cause of 
the vicious system under which the hours of work in this trade 
are now regulated. ‘The men have these hours in their own 
hands, because ‘ parents are able without check or control to 
‘exercise this arbitrary and mischievous power over their young 
‘and tender offspring.’ 

Another fact is made clear by these Reports,—though our 
reason might have led to the same conclusion—the waste of life, 
vigour, and labour in all unduly prolonged toil. The result is 
nothing to the cost and misery incurred. Over hours long con- 
tinued not only produce little themselves, but they retard the 
worker through his whole time of labour. In all evidence con- 
cerning over hours, their unproductiveness comes out, and wher- 
ever they are carried on without much apparent or lasting injury 
to the worker, it is clearly due to the fact that the work through- 
out is ill sustained, and subject to long breaks from want of 
order and system. We see this difference constantly in com- 
paring the fitful irregular arrangements in establishments such 
as a fashionable West-end dressmaker’s, where women un- 
trained to organization are the managers, and where the same 
business is carried on by a London tradesman and subject to 
the stringent rules, the strict system, indispensable to every 
large mercantile transaction consisting of many departments 
dependent one on another. The hours are indefinitely longer 
in the first, the abuses so much talked of are all most flagrant 
there, but quite as much work is got out of the young women 
employed in the one place as in the other. There is no waiting 
for each other, no hanging about, none of the failure in arrange- 
ment where a vigilant supervision is maintained, and where waste 
of time would be as much grudged early on Monday morning as 
late on Saturday night. Thus, above everything, in the conduct 
of business we learn the need of an intelligent head. The larger 
the view, the better practised the reasoning powers, the less 
tendency we find to exaction or unfairness of any kind. Those 
who drive others are driven themselves ; they are not equal to 
their position, not able to see beyond present difficulties, éxi- 
gencies, or gains ; they never can get out of a routine, or find 
their way out of evils of long standing, or suppose them other- 
wise than inevitable. It is, as a rule, from large dealers and men 
of experience that we find such evidence as the following, which 
treats the subject of long hours on its business, not its moral side. 
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‘Mr. Bradbury (Nottingham) states,—“ From long experience I am con- 
vinced that long hours do not, on the whole, produce more work. After they 
have been continued for two or three weeks, the people are unable to do in the 
long hours even as much as they did in the short.”’—P. xv. 


Mr. J. Cooper, Leicester, says :— 


‘The hours in Leicester have been very much shortened in the last few years. 
This has come from a change made by the railways. Carriers would wait for 
goods any time up to 12 at night, or even up till the morning, and it was general 
then for warehouses to be open later. Now goods are generally sent from a 
warehouse at 5}, and for London or anywhere they must leave not later than 8. 
This prevents late work, and people work harder earlier in the day. 

‘“T think that great benefit has arisen from the trimmers (bleachers, &€.) and 
dyers being regulated by the late Act. Young people used to be kept very late 
then. There was some complaint of the Act at first, but it works well now. 
The goods come back to us from the trimmers as promptly and regularly as 
before. The only difference is, that more hands are employed by them if they 
have not enough. This is more beneficial than for a few to work overtime, as 
the additional wages made by overtime are seldom well applied.”’—P. xxxiv. 


And where millinery is a wholesale business :— 


* A similar opinion is expressed by Mr. Harrison with reference to the whole- 
sale trade ; and this is the more worthy of remark, seeing that, although the 
majority of the City workers, being paid by the piece, may work harder than 
those at the West End, while they are about it, they are, on the other hand, a 
much stronger rougher class of girls, accustomed to hard work, and with the 
advantage of the air and exercise obtained in going to and from their place of 
work. ‘Last spring, when we were very much pressed for a short time, they 
stayed till 11 p.m. for four or five nights in succession ; but the girls could not 
stand it ; many did not come in till about 12 the next morning; and we found 
that they earned more by the work they did in the regular hours, than when 
they were kept later; in other words, they did a greater amount of remune- 
rative work for us and for themselves between 9 a.m. and 8 p.m. than if they 
worked three hours later.’ Several of the wholesale wanufacturers in Man- 
chester are of the same opinion, and express themselves decidedly in favour 
of legislative restrictions.” ’—P. lviii. 


Where there is improvement it is thus noted :— 


‘From 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. is too long for women to go on without a break ; 
they cannot stand the continual strain that mencan. Now and then they may 
have to work an hour and a half extra for a week at a time, but it does not 
amount to a month in the whole year. We avoid it as much as possible, for it 
does no good. In these days people do not work the long hours they used to 
do, but they give much more labour, work much harder, I mean, while they are 
about it.’—P. 169. 


The following ia a testimony by a ‘first hand,’ who had worked 
under the ordinary system, to the same effect :— 


‘The work done after 9 p.m. as a rule does not pay for the gas consumed 
beyond that hour. Frequently not half an hour’s work is done between 9 and 
11 p.m. or later; when an occasional pressure of busiuess arises the hands 
would work willingly and well late hours. But systematic working after 9 P.M. 
leads to no profitable result. The whole of the work done after that time 
could be readily done earlier in the day, if the workers came to their work less 
fatigued with the over-night labour. The late hours deprive them of all spirit 
for their work, and they work without that interest in it that drives the fingers 
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along. They work sluggishly and indifferently. Any excuse to idle a moment 
is too readily seized upon. In the first house in which I was employed, work 
commenced in the slack season at 9 a.m. and terminated atl] p.m. In the 
busy season work would commence not later than 8 a.m., and be continued 
until midnight, or 1,2, or 3 o’clock in the morning. It was common to see 
some of the hands after 10 p.m. sitting fast asleep with their work on their 
kuees. If there were no particular stress of work, the heads of the tables 
would take no notice. I have seen workers fall dead asleep in the midst of a 
stitch. 1f we worked very late, no relaxation was permitted next day, and as a 
consequence between 3 and 4 p.m. half the workers in the room would be 
nodding over their work. In this house ] have seen in a single day three or 
7 of the hands faint at their work, and hysterical attacks were common.’™— 
. 190. 


And the same view is taken in the Third Report on the Metal 
Districts :— 

‘It is particularly satisfactory to find that so many of the witnesses referred 
to above express a conviction which now appears to be very general, that the 
employer loses more than he gains by calling upon his men to work overtime; 
that, in the words of one of the witnesses, *‘ If over-work lasts only for a short 
time, 20 per cent. increase of hours’ labour gives about 10 per cent. increase of 
result in production. If overtime is continued for any length of time it gives 
no increase of result at all.” ’—P. xii. 

At Birmingham, the manager of a great screw manufactory 
employing many girls and children, states :— 

*I am decidedly of opinion that they should not be kept after 7. Exceeding 
the regular hours is a mistake, and does not bring an advantage in proportion 
to the increase of expense. In the regular hours the employer has had the 

rime and best energies of his people, and he pays dearly for what he gets 
cound. The workpeople’s expression would be: * Well, if I work more now, 
I cannot work so much to-morrow.” Besides, finishing orders by a push does 
not increase the amount of work to be done, and the effect is that a slack time 
follows, and the tendency of this is to cause a depreciation of prices as a 
means of encouraging custom. If a trade cannot be carried on profitably in 
the regular hours it probably is not worth carrying on otherwise.’—P. 112. 

It is the glory of the English workman that he can do the 
greatest amount of work, in a given time, of any labourer in the 
world; it is the credit and skill of the employer to secure and 
maintain this amount without damage to the powers, or trenching 
on the time every happy rational being need have for himself. It 
is quite clear that intrusion upon this leisure time in the adult 
must injure the artisan as a perfect instrument ; but how much 
more if this undue pressure is applied to his youth and imma- 
turity. No very superior hands have been put to hard work 
very early, if that work is anything beyond the merest mecha- 
nical facility. You cannot get an extraordinary degree of work 
out of the boy and profit much by the man he eventually turns 
into. The more liberal and intelligent employers are quite 
aware of this, and are reforming for themselves. Thus we read 
in the Third Report, treating of the metal trades :— 

‘The practice of employing boys and young persons in the night shifts, 
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although rare as a general rule in these metal manufactories (C. 33), never- 
theless exists habitually in the forges (C. 98, 99) and in some other species of 
work (C. 100, 116, 121). It is observable that where the practice has been 
discontinued, “the health of both the men and boys had improved” (C. 97). 
Also, the work being under the personal inspection of the employer “ was better 
done and they could get better workmen to stop with them” (did). And 
where the practice had been modified by the division of the 24 hours into three 
sets, the result had been successful; much time formerly wasted, or lost, is now 
saved. “ More is got out of the workmen, and they are better pleased, for they 
can earn as much as they need with less fatigue to themselves, and have more 
time at their disposal ” (C. 98).—P. xxviii. 


But as all people cannot see things in this enlarged spirit, it 
is necessary that legislation should interpose. 

The inevitable consequence of setting children early to long 
hours of work is to keep them in ignorance. We can very well 
believe that where this abuse is at its worst, the ignorance of 
certain classes now is beyond what it has ever been, owing to 
the increasing subdivision of labour. In old times the man who 
could not read could do a great many other things. He was 
obliged to learn these in the natural course of things. Now the 
child or man who cannot read can often do only one thing well, 
and that one thing, as being only one part of a whole, says less 
to him, infuses less satisfaction, than any work that stands com- 
plete in itself. What can be more helplessly ignorant, less 
intellectually what a man should be, than the human being, 
man or woman, whose thought and observation have been tied 
down from four or six, eight, or even ten years old, to one 
monotonous employment, which tells nothing and suggests 
nothing of its ultimate purpose? The results, though very 
bad, are positively not so bad as we might expect them to 
be, owing to the instinctive resistance of the infant mind to 
being changed into a machine, and its irrepressible gifts of 
observation and imitation. Yet they are bad and sad enough: 
the relation of parent and child is constantly found reversed ; 
the sense of filial duty undeveloped; the moral perception ob- 
scured ; the idea of pleasure mere coarse and low excitement, 
in the girls dress, in the boys smoking, drinking, gambling ; and 
the feeling and knowledge of religion on a par in their depth of 
ignorance and deadness. The subject isso large a one, the field 
of observation laid before us so various, the questions raised so 
many and important, that any connected summary, any attempt 
to digest the multifarious contents of these great closely printed 
folios into system is out of the question in our limited space; but 
perhaps a few facts concerning the working of the principal 
trades inquired into, brought together in however desultory a 
way, may be as interesting and useful to the reader as a more 
formal treatment of the subject. One thing we would premise, 
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that in some cases the ignorance may not be altogether so intense, 
and perplexing to our belief as it seems here. A gentleman 
questioning a little boy or girl, however skilled he may be in the 
work, is alarming ; a few confused, indistinct ideas, may well 
take flight under such an ordeal. We think that had the persons 
from whom the following evidence was extracted been talking 
with some companion, or probed in language and a voice 
more familiar to their ears, something more might have been 
got out of them. The commissioner himself admits this, but 
explains that all that patience and judgment could do, in a given 
amount of time, were applied to arrive at the true state of the 
catechumen’s intelligence. For ourselves, as our own experience 
does not lie within the field of his inquiry, we can only argue on 
general principles. Mr. J. E. White, reporting upon the metal 
manufactures of Birmingham, writes :— 


‘Considering then the plentiful means of secular and religious instruction 
provided in Birmingham where most were examined, including Sunday, day, 
and evening schools, libraries, &c., and the encouragement afforded by the in- 
stitution of a Prize Scheme, now showing very valuable results within the 
sphere in which it operates, and considering the educational activity and in- 
terest shown not ouly by the influential persons who have taken the lead in 
providing these means, but by the zeal with which large numbers avail them- 
selves of them, including a large proportion of adults, some of them even in a 
comfortable position as small employers, who might be thought little likely to 
adopt such means unless the desire for mental improvement were very strong 
and widely spread,—it is at first sight not a little remarkable that the evidence 
should disclose such a low state of education or rather practical absence of it, 
as it does amongst very large numbers of those with whom I was immediately 
concerned. 

‘As many as 32 persons, averaging over 12 years each, and including a 
young man of 20 and three girls or young women, one of 18 and two of 17, 
could not tell the Queen’s name. Q. “Is it Victoria?” A. “ Oh no, I don’t 
know it when I hears it so.’ “Can’t understand them things” (b. 604). 
Some did not know of her existence; others showed a dark and lately got 
glimmering by such answers as that she “is the Prince Alexandra,” “is the 
Prince of Wales,” “ him and her got married” (b. 31, 4, 499), “ she belongs to 
all the world ” (b. 375), and so on. Indeed, a question about her when put was 
scarcely ever auswered. These 32 persons were in a variety of work places 
and occupations; 28 of them in Birmingham, one at West Bromwich, and 
three girls, the eldest of them 16, near Stourbridge; very few indeed of them 
were under 11. 

‘This, however, is merely part of a wider general ignorance shown by very 
large numbers. Of the commonest and simplest objects of nature, flowers, 
birds, fishes, rivers, mountains, sea, or of places such as London, &c. in 
England, or other countries out of it, or how to get there, many knew little or 
nothing. ‘London, however, “is a county ” (b. 192), but also “is in the Ex- 
hibition.” Ireland “is a little town.” A violet “is a pretty bird” (b. 699); 
lilac “is a bird” (b. 464); “ believe I would know a primrose, it’s a red rose 
like’ (b. 604); “don’t know if a robin redbreast is a bird, or if it flies or 
sings ” (b. 193), or “if an eagie is a bird” (b. 432); “don’t know what a river 
is, or where the fishes are ” (b. 320, 439) ; “a mountain would be on the water, 
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I should think ; don’t know where the snow falls from, or whether it comes 
from the clouds, or sky, or where” (b. 409); “ the sea is made of land, not of 
water *’ (b. 699). People then may well “go in a train to America, all the 
way ” (b. 320). Even the eye is inaccurate from want of training. A picture 
of a cow being milked is shown; “he’s a lion” (b. 582). A map is incom- 
prehensible to a young man of 20, who thinks that the sun “is in the north in 
the middle of the day; no, it sets in the north” (b. 599). Even women some- 
times are unable to tell the clock. 

* But of very many indeed the state of mind as regards the simplest facts 
of religion is dark almost beyond belief. It is not too much to say that to 
many God, the Bible, the Saviour, a Christian, even a future state, are ideas 
entirely or all but unknown. God is “a good man,”’ or “ the man in heaven ;” 
*Tve heerd that (Christ), but don’t know what i¢ is.” Nor do others know 
“ where God lives,” or “about the world being made,” or “ who made it,” or 
of the Bible, “it is not a hook.” ‘ Have not heard of Christ; I had never 
done my work till so late ;” “ have heard about Jesus Christ, but it’s so long 
since that I’ve forgot ;” “ don’t know if I’m a Christian,” or “ what it is,” or 
“means,” but all people are so. Heaven was heard of only “ when father died 
long ago, mother said that he was going there.” Some think that bad and 
good go there alike, or on the other hand, that “them as is wicked shall be 
worshipped, tliat means shall ali go to hell;” or again, that when people die 
“they be buried, bain’t they—their souls as well as their bodies.” “ All go in 
the pithole where them be buried; they never get out or live again ; they have 
not a soul; I have not one. The soul does not live afterwards; it’s quite an 
end of people when they die.” “ ‘The devil is a good person; I don’t know 
where he lives.” '—Pp. 60, 61. 


The trade of Birmingham,—or rather trades, fur there are 
ninety-seven trades in some degree specially belonging to the 
place,—employs children of both sexes at an age earlier than is 
permitted by factory regulations. It has been guessed that there 
are in Birmingham 800 children working under 8, and 2,000 
under 10 years of age, and probably some 20,000, or 25,000 
altogether, though any accurate returns on this point cannot be 
obtained ; and these children, as a rule, are hired not by the 
principals, but by piece-workers under whom they work. A 
vast deal of the trade is carried on by small masters in small, 
crowded, noisy workshops, and much of it in gloom and darkness. 
The trades that employ the greatest number of young children 
are, brass-founding for boys, and button-making for girls; but 
almost all the peculiar trades of the town share the common 
evils of crowding, closeness, heat, and gas; several the additional 
miseries of noxious chemicals, as, for example, ‘acky’ and 
‘ phizz’ and ‘ pickle,’ by which familiar denominations are un- 
derstood aqua fortis, nitric acid, and vitriol; and many the 
further disadvantages of excessive dirt, grease, and grime—dirt 
which blackens the skin and destroys the clothes, so as to be a 
constant reason for discontinuance of attendance at school and 
places of religious worship. Wherever the work itself causes 
dirt, or the low, dark, underground workshop promotes it, here 
the children are, beyond others, rough and ignorant. The hours 
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of work are not excessive as compared with the hours we read 
of in other places; but Saint Monday is an institution (as the 
commissioner writes) in Birmingham :— 


‘Although in Birmingham the s¢afed hours of work are short, from 8 a.m. to 
7 p.M., the actual hours worked during the week vary considerably from the 
acknowledged standard. In Birmingham, and more or less throughout the 
district, an enormous amount of time is lost, not only by want of punctuality 
in coming to work in the morning and beginning again after meals, but still 
more by the general observance of “ Saint Monday ;” a licence which is often 
extended to a part of Tuesday also (B. §§ 50, 52, 53, b. 125, 159, 392, 426, 
613). Individual efforts are, as a rule, powerless to abolish this wasteful and 
injurious habit. In the “ domestic nail manufacture,” in which parents employ 
their own children, this irregular mode of work is habitual. Many of the men 
‘work all hours;” é.¢., “idling part of the time and slaving the rest,” . . . 
their labour being bounded only “ the limits of physical endurance ; ¢.., till 
a man “can hardly reach up to the door or put one leg before the other” (b. 671). 
Their children share with them, as far as their physical powers endure, in the 
exhausting labour. “Some nailers begin at 5 and 6 o’clock in the morning 
and work till 10 or 11 at night.” ’—P. xi. 


The health of the children depends of course much on the 
nature of their work, but a large proportion are described as 
stunted in growth, pale, and sickly-looking, though this, it is 
stated, may be attributed as much or more to defective care 
and nutriment at home, as to the nature of their employment; 
for in Birmingham the evil seems at its height, of the mother 
neglecting her family and household duties for the sake of fac- 
tory or workshop employment; either leaving her children to 
each other’s care, or bringing them, too young, to help her in her 
work; a crying abuse wherever it is found, and fertile of lasting 
mischief, but for which the drunkenness of the husband often 
furnishes an excuse and perhaps creates a necessity. 

One of the employers speaking on this head says: 





‘The button trade, I should say, employs more women and girls than any 
trade in the town, A point in which a change is most to be desired is in the 
employment of married women in factories, at least if they have children. It 
makes them neglect their homes and families, and they have often to pay large 
sums weekly for putting out their children to strangers to be cared for, and 
these children in turn grow up untrained in household duties. One result 
is that the husbands seal 2 to seek for their comforts and amusements away 
from their homes, often in drinking. The women also thus bear a great part of 
the expense of maintaining the family, instead of performing their natural 
duties at home. In Birmingham generally the men are able to maintain their 
families without the labour of their wives and young children.’—P. 95. 


The most delicate and forlorn class of children Mr. White found 
among the little button girls, while the most neglected, whether 
boys or girls, were amongst those employed not by principals, 
but by their workpeople. At one of the principal button 
manufactories he reports :— 
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‘Many of the children are very young indeed, three or four being only 6. 
The mother of one of these, however, a boy, said she must have him to work, 
as she saved the value of his labour, and also the expense of his being taken 
care of by some one else. In another case a girl of 6, i.e. “ going 7,” birth- 
day unknown, one of three sisters working here, had worked for a woman here 
eight or nine months. She was a beautiful child, with bright innocent face, but 
looking lost and bewildered amongst so many workers. Her eldest sister, 
aged 12, had asullen hardened look and manner ; the middle sister seemed in 
the intermediate stage. So neglected, however, was their condition, both of 
body and mind, as shown by their dirty appearance and tattered dress, and the 
waut of even Sunday-school instruction, and melancholy ignorance of even the 
eldest sister, that one of the firm who saw me speaking to them was so struck 
and pained, that he directed the mother to be informed that they could not be 
received to work any more unless she showed more care for them, at least in 
their outward appearance. The eldest makes 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week, the two 
younger ls. each, and the father is in work as a mechanic. I have noticed this 
case as an illustration of the kind of care which many of the children whom I 
have seen in Birmingham plainly receive from their parents.’ —P. 94. 


Page after page as we turn them we come on such entries as 
the following. The witness a girl almost grown up, and not 
below the others in social position or material intelligence— 


‘ Never was at a week-day school that I remember, andnever went on Sunday 
or at night. “T” is “P,” “h”’ is “ec.” Have been in a church or chapel two 
or three times in my life, not more. A man prayed to the Lord, and read out of 
the Bible, but I never heard of Adam or Eve, or the flood, or of all the people 
being drowned by it. Father is an iron caster.’—P. 89. 


or— 

‘ Lydia Brookes, age12.—Do not go to Sunday school. Never was ina 
chapel or church, or heard any one preach or pray, and do not know what 
prayer njeans, or who it is said to. Do remember mother telling me “Our 
Father,” but do not remember any more than those words, or what they mean. 
Thivk I have heard of Jesus Christ, but do not know what a Christian is. 
Have a father and mother” —P. 94. 


or— 


* Emma Lane, age 16.—Went to day school when about 9 years old, and when 
mother put me on work she sent me to school of a Sunday. I learned very 
well for a while, and could spell a bit. Learned more of a Sunday than I had 
done of a week dey, but I stopped away about two years now; don’t know 
why; and forgot all my reading. Never did any writing or figures. They 
used to try to learn me, and I learned as well as I could. ‘Teacher never took 
much notice, and I never took much notice of what they used to say. Believe 
they used to tell me about God, but I am very bad at remembering, Do not 
know about the world being made,—whether people were made, or Adam and 
Eve, or if they were the first people. I was one as never took much notice, 
and did not go in till near 10 and came out at half-past.’—P. 103. 


Tr 

‘ John Miller, age 11.—Mind a machine. Was never at any school. Mother 
taught me ABC. KnowF, not I. Was never in a church or chapel. A 
church is where a parson preaches. Have not heard of a mountain or a river; 
never saw a river. Cannot tell how many pennies there are in a shilling, or a 
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sixpence. (After much explanation) There are six. Have not heard of Jesus 
Christ. (Q. A Bible?) Ne’er had a book nor Bible.’ —P. 107. 


In the midst of great educational efforts in Birmingham one 
employer actually asserts that if children are to be got to school 
there must be some attraction, such as a meal, or a cake, every 
time they go, which he suggests could easily be provided for by 
voluntary subscriptions. ‘he truth seems to be that children, 
if left to choose for themselves, will always prefer even hard 
manual work to head work ; and one of the points to be observed 
in the present state of things is their keen appreciation of 
money; sometimes painful, sometimes not unpleasing. Thus 
one employer, lamenting the decadence in morals, complains, 
‘ All seem set on getting money in any way.’ Another employer, 
in speaking of the efforts made for the good, and the amuse- 
ment of the young people, explains how hard he had found it to 
get them to attend a school he had organized, while he adds :-— 

‘I have many very young children who have neither father nor mother. It 
grieves me to see them so young, and perhaps to be able to give them so little. 
L have often been grieved to see the little ones come and ask for work and to 
have to send them back. Some come looking up with such anxious-looking 
eyes, and their eyes glisten so if they think you can entertain them.’—P. 105, 


In speaking of the efforts of the Band of Hope for young 
children— 

‘ They have a band, lectures, magic lantern, &c. Some of the young children 
would work all manner of hours,—would go through fire and water,—sooner 
than miss a chance. They work hard to get tidy and mend their clothes, &c. 
to be fit for these holidays. One was laying by for five or six weeks before for 
a bonnet and frock, and at the same time had not a bed to lie on, and I believe 
that at the present time she lies on the floor. In this way the holidays 
inculcate saving habits.’—P. 105. 

When children remain at school till eleven or twelve, it is 
often grievous to find the little trace their learning leaves on the 
mind; how much more unfit for an examination the pupil will 
prove five years hence than in his early childhood ; but of course 
where the teaching is cut short a year or two sooner, the bare 
rudiments acquired may easily pass off altogether. When a child 
answers the inspector that he can read, he often proves inca- 
pable of small words or even all his letters. Thus, of the majority 
of these ignorant children, it is not shown that they have never 
been to school, but that no faintest effurt has ever been made 
to keep the schooling up at home, and then there is nothing in 
the daily life to connect it with the short schooling. It is not 
to be expected that under such circumstance anything should 
remain. A Manchester foreman gives Mr. Lord his own ex- 
perience on this point :— 

*T was a half-timer in a mill at about 7 years old, and had to go to school 
for some time, two years, I dare say, but I soon forgot all I ever learnt there, 
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for, when I left the mill, I didn’t go to school any more. What I know now, 
I got at night school and mechanics institute, when I had grownup. I don't 
thik my previous schooling made learning afterwards come easier to me, 
except so far as just knowing my letiers, perhaps. It isn’t with us, as it is in 
the case you put of yourself, seeming to have forgotten all about some foreign 
language, which soon comes back to you, when you get abroad and try to talk 
it. You are always among learning from the beginning, one way or another ; 
but when we leave school early and go to work, there is nothing to keep up in 
us what we learned there, and it is as completely forgotten as if it never had 
been ; I am sure it was so with me.’—P. 188. 


The Third Report, on which we have hitherto been chiefly en- 
gaged, treats only of metal manufactures. This branch of labour 
is, in Lancashire, only second to cotton; it differs from that of 
Birmingham in employing no girls and scarcely any women ; and 
though revealing much to amend, and in the lower class of work 
much ignorance in the children and youth employed, the evi- 
dence in this head falls short of that from Birmingham in the 
degree of density, and we will also say in its piquancy. Where- 
ever the work is carried onin small workshops it seems to argue 
the worst state of things. In the pin-manufactories in Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, where girls also are employed, and where the 
hours are from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. Mr. H. W. Lord writes :— 


‘The boys who tented pin-making machines were among the most ignorant that 
I have met with ; none could read, and few even spell ; some of the hand-sheeting 
girls were no better than the boys in this respect ; those at the sheeting machines 
had received some elementary education. The boys employed in making gas 
burners (No. 129) were, and in the hollow ware manufacture were said to be 
(No. 126), very uneducated. The children employed in the smaller smithies in 
Ashton-in-Makerfield are, taken as a class, more destitute of training, religious 
or intellectual, than any in my experience. In each succeeding smithy, in a 
row of a dozen or more, as I entered and enquired, I found boy after boy, who 
could not read, had never been even to a Sunday school, and was unable to answer 
the simplest question of Bible history. —P. 180. 


On the whole, however, the influence of the factory laws on 
the great branch of Lancashire manufacture is favourable upon 
the working of those trades not yet under their regulation ; and 
though there is a reluctance in the employers to be subject to 
factory hours, which are obviously of the first necessity for 
—" improvement, this feeling is not shared by all. 

hus :— 


‘Mr. T. Hetherington, a member of a firm of long standing and extensive 
connexions, employing nearly 600 hands, deliberately records his conviction 
that the hours between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. are the utmost needed, and that on 
the whole 57} hours in the week (or 104 a day with the half day of Saturday) 
would be the best to be generally enforced (No.1). The time-keeper, also, at 
the largest works of the kind in Lancashire, Messrs. Platts, of Oldham, speaking 
with a very = enthusiasm of the size and capacity of a recent addition to 
buildings and premises already immense, as quite getting rid of any need to 
work overtime, says, “ We find that those on piece-work make as much in 104 
hours as they do when they know they have two hours longer. If they have 
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veen working their full time well, they haven’t the energy left to get through 
much more at the end of it. Work limited to the factory hours is the most 
useful both to us and to themselves ” (No. 24).’—Page 181. 


Short of this concession, however, a large number of employers 
in Lancashire are anxious for an educational test as a condition 
of employment for young persons, as otherwise the parents will 
put their children to work at an age which precludes the possi- 
bility of a thorough grounding in the simplest elements. 

The only substitutes for the ordinary day school, are the night 
school and Sunday school. Now the Sunday school never can 
and ought not to be required to do much in rudimentary educa- 
tion, and the night school is a resource for children only not 
worse than the disease it professes to cure. It is shocking to 
think of young boys and girls who have worked, including 
meals, twelve or sometimes fourteen hours in the day, to be 
put to difficult tasks when they ought to be enjoying entire re- 
laxation or asleep in their beds. Nor can we blame parents for 
being slow to profit by such an opportunity. 

We have taken the Third Report first in order as being the most 
recent; the Second, issued in the same year (1864), from its 
greater variety of topics, and its touching on grievances with 
which the public ear is generally familiar, is the more attractive. 
We use the word advisedly, for certainly this sort of evidence 
collected from classes of whose habits and modes of expression 
we know so little, and telling their own story of employments 
which have excited so much public attention, is very interesting. 
The commissioners naturally have it at heart that their pains 
shall be appreciated, that what has cost*them so much labour 
shall not be thrown aside unread as waste paper. And there is 
little danger of this when the contents are realized and the eye 
once fairly arrested. Then it easily skims page after page 
that tells the trials of the little artificers in Nottingham net and 
pillow lace, that shows us the dame with her long stick keeping 
tribes of little children hard at work,—all crammed into a space 
allowing less breathing room than if each little victim were shut 
into a box measuring a yard every way—and arguing in favour 
of this compression that it keeps them steadier to their work in 
not leaving them room to fight; that brings before us the plaiting 
schools where babes of two and three are having their fingers 
trained for the work, and boys of six and eight are condemned 
to do their ten yards of straw plait, though they hate the work, 
with an added disgust as a shame on their manhood; that reports 
on the shirtmaker and her familiar oft-sung wrongs, and last 
lets us into the mysteries of the West-end Coast dressmakers’ 
establishments—and gives the evidence of the young ladies, the 
Miss Ellens, the Miss Marys, who tell how often they have to 
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sit till two in the morning, if not all the night through, with heavy 
eyes and swollen ancles, before a Court day, or a wedding in high 
life—while here and there the eye lights on the cold words of 
some hard-hearted fine lady, who cares not who sits up, or how 
long, so her dress fits at last and is ready when she wants it. All 
through the reader’s judgment is kept in exercise as he weighs 
the worth of contradictory evidence between employed and em- 
ployers, speculates on doctors’ reports, reads here and there a 
clerical statement, and draws conclusions, of the nature perhaps 
of those with which our paper starts, as he learns with how little 
positive cruelty great wrongs may be carried on, how much more 
mischief is due to want of system than to ill intentions, and 
how much to be pitied the employer often is for the fecklessness 
and incapacity of the persons he must employ. We observe that 
after early childhood, after say fourteen, as a rule no one is so ill 
paid as not to be able to procure sufficiency of good food and 
suitable clothing, who is a good hand at his or her work. The 
people to be pitied on the score of insufficient wages, of excessive 
labour with a mockery of remuneration, are young children and 
grown-up children—persons, that is, without resource, who never 
do their work thoroughly well, who could not be trusted with a 
task requiring thought, taste, or judgment, and who would rather 
sit with their hands before them than submit to the effort of 
learning anything new: whose industry in fact is merely me- 
chanical. Noone, says a competent and impartial witness, with- 
out taking pains to look into it, can have any idea of the ignorance 
of most women who try to live by plain sewing, They scarcely 
know how to work, many of them. It is somebody’s fault that 
many of these poor souls are the drudges they are ; but being 
what their own self-neglect, or very probably the neglect of 
others, has made them, we can understand how hard it would 
be, in reforming any existing system, to invent a new one that 
shall secure them an adequate provision, or prevent them slipping 
out of a favourable position into a lower. Where there is no 
power of learning or adaptation it is no wonder if there is 
distress. Such people are absolutely in the power of their 
employers if the alternative is a given routine or helpless inac- 
tion. Thus is it the evidence of a City shirt-making firm, who 
supply shipping orders :— 

‘The older ones cannot turn so easily to a new occupation. Indeed very 
few can change. A shirt-maker cannot make a collar, nor a collar-maker a 
necktie. Many would sooner sit still than attempt it. There is a certain class 
of work for each, and they cannot get their hands out of it. We tried for some 
time to get shirts made at Witney, in Oxfordshire, where a great many persons 


are employed by us in their own homes as glove-makers, but we could not 
succeed, and gave it up.”’—P. 157. 
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This helpless class are the victims of ‘sweaters,’ who make 
a profit out of their labours. As Mr. Lord says :— 

‘*T believe that most wholesale houses pay a fair price to all whom they 
employ directly. It is when work passes through several hands, each of which 
is to take its share of profit, while only the last does the work, that the pay 
which reaches the workwoman is miserably disproportioned to the price paid 
by the purchaser for the manufactured article.” ’—P. Ixx. 


This is explained by the book-keepers of Messrs. Moses :— 


‘ He stated the great cause for the existence of the class called sweaters to 
be, that it was necessary to have some responsible person who could give 
security for the goods they took out. This the workpeople were frequently, 
either hen their poverty or their intemperate or improvident habits, de 
unable to do; while the “sweater,” who lived in the same district with the 
workpeople, could easily protect himself from loss by giving out only afew at 
a time, and paying once or even twice a day, as often as they were returned ; 
so that many lived literally from hand to mouth, obtaining possibly at the end 
of their morning’s work enough to pay for their dinner, and so on.’—P. 151. 

The unskilled work that married women can do at home must 
necessarily pay badly, so many of this class would rather have 
any remuneration than none; there is an instance given of a 
devoted wife working for a sick husband from six in the morn- 
ing to eleven at night most nights of the year, and not earning 
6s. a week. But this state of things is more a misfortune inci- 
dent to humanity than an evil that can be met by parliamentary 
interference. 

The rival of the lower class of seamstress is of course the sewing 
machine, which figures very importantly in this Report, and we 
must say very favourably. It is clear that the power to 
master this instrument implies a better capacity or more fixity 
of purpose than the lower class of needleworkers are equal to. 
The machinist, as she is called, uniformly earns fair wages, and 
often is paid very well, from 12s. to 16s. or 20s. a week, accord- 
ing to skill. Though one witness complains, that this interloper 
has taken the work from a great many ‘ poor creatures,’ this can 
hardly be matter of regret, when these poor creatures were 
toiling for the barest pittance in garrets. Individual suffering for 
a short period at any rate is the inevitable consequence of a funda- 
mental change in the mode of conducting a large manufacture. 
But on the whole, the sewing machine has not thrown people out 
of work. Thus a London staymaker gives his opinion :-— 

‘“T donot think that the introduction of sewing machines has of itself at 
all diminished the number of persons employed in any trade in which they have 
been adopted. If I were to want the same amount of work done, in the same 
time, and at the same price, as 40 years ago, I could not get it done ; and 
no doubt girls are far better paid as machinists, than they were 40 and even 
20 years ago, when needlework was all done by hand. Every machine maker 
is still sending out weekly a number of machines; there 1s a demand for 
pone to work them; the machinist thereby becomes more independent of 

er employer.” ’—P. 155. 
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The head of a ladies’ underclothing warehouse says :— 


*«“The youngest we have here is more than 16; we use sewing machines ; it 
is very seldom that a woman over 25 or 30 takes to them. We consider that 
two machines employ three persons beside the machinists. Machinists earn 
from 12s. to 20s. a week ; pldin-needle workers from 5s. to 10s, It is the 
semi-genteel workpeople who keep earnings low in our business ; so many are 
ready to take in work at almost any price, that helps them to keep up 
appearances ; they do not, as a rule, do our best work.” ’—P. 154. 


One protection afforded by the machine to female labour is 
that children cannot work at it; another, that it seems never to 
become so merely mechanical but that attention and sense are 
necessary. Thus a machinist differs from the lower seamstress 
in that she can turn her skill into new directions. The stay- 
maker says :— 

‘The machinist can turn to mantle-making, when we get slack. When 
they understand how to use a machine at all, they can easily learn to use it for 
different purposes. I don’t think the extra wages they get over the needle- 
women go in the shape of better food; they dress better ; every spare 
sixpence goes on their back.” ’—P. 155. 

Except so far as the child can help its mother at home, the long 
hours and other trials of the seamstress’s life do not affect young 
girls. For their large share in the national sum of labour we 
must look to the several branches of manufacture of Notting- 
ham lace, pillow lace, hosiery, straw plait, and gloves. All the 
machine-made net and lace in the kingdom is either made or 
finished in Nottingham. It is calculated:that 150,000 persons 
are engaged altogether upon lace-making, a comparatively small 
number of whom are now under Government regulations. Most 
of these are women and children. They work in what are tech- 
nically called dressing-rooms, ware-rooms, and private houses. 
The dressing-rooms are enormous places, one of which costs 
100/. to whitewash; but there are difficulties in spite of their 
size in the way of ventilation which render late hours peculiarly 
injurious. The manner in which trade in Nottingham is carried 
on renders these long hours a great temptation, if not, as some 
think, unavoidable. The manufacturers keep no stock in hand, 
but wait for orders, and when these come in fast, a pressure is 
put on their hands to complete them as quickly as possible; 
thus the Report states that— 

‘The ordinary hours of work for about two-thirds of the year, in most 
cases, appear to be from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. or at latest 8 p.m. 

‘For the remainder of the year, during the times of pressure, the work is 
continued to 9, 10, and in some instances to 12 o’clock at night. 

‘The ill effects of even the more moderate hours of work upon the 
young are amply proved by the evidence. Mr. White enumerates them at 
p- 183 of his Report (last paragraph) :— 

‘“From the great heat, and continual perspiration, they become pale, 
anguid, and emaciated ; fainting and fits are of usual occurrence ; consumption 
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common; and the moral and physical consequences of the undue stimulus 
given to the female functions very injurious.” ’—P. vi. 

The warehouses which employ a superior class of girls are 
represented as being more injurious than the dressing-rooms, 
owing to the large amount of gas employed ; and the ventilation 
there secured being of a nature so unpopular amongst the work- 
people, as producing draughts, that they stop it as much as pos- 
sible. The worst effects, however, are found as usual not in the 
buildings of the larger manufacturers, who give their minds and 
open their purses to amend those evils, but in the smaller ware- 
houses and in private houses. In these places the children are 
kept in busy seasons from eight or nine up to twelve o'clock at 
night, the rooms getting hotter and closer every hour. One 
witness, who had under her thirty girls between eight and four- 
teen, reports of a busy time two years ago :— 

*“The proper hours of work were from 8 to 7 p.m. but they hardly ever 
left off at 7. The general time was 8 or 9, and sometimes 10. Never kept 
children under 12 later than 10; thought it was ashame. But if the work 
was not done, the master would find fault with her unless she had asked 
beforehand not to be obliged to do it. Very many masters will not give leave 
so, because the work must be done in time. Once they were von bom, and 
she had to keep the children to 10 p.m. for nearly a week. Worked three 
days and two whole nights herself, never leaving the workroom from Wednesday 
morning till Friday night about 11 o’clock. Half the elder girls, i.c. those 
over 12, stayed at work all through one night, and the other half all through 
the next. Had her meals brought to her, and ate them as she could at her 
work.” ’—P. xii. 

During the commissioner's visit trade was bad, but on its 
revival these hours must be resumed. This is felt so strongly, 
that the leading manufacturers press for some Government regu- 
lation, and candidly acknowledge the impossibility of a general 
reform without ; though each is ready to acknowledge that there 
is no profit in the long run in hours longer than from 6 to 6, 
‘because you cannot get more than a certain amount of work 
‘out of people, and if people know that they are going to work 
‘late at night they loiter over their work in the day.’ In Not- 
tingham again it is the mothers that press their children upon 
employers:— 

‘ Mothers very often bring children, particularly on Monday mornings, to 
ask her to take them. Many are about 5} or 6, to judge by their appearance. 
Last week a man (a glazier) asked her to take his child, “a sharp little girl, 5 
last Friday.” In the same week a woman brought her child, so little that she 
could not be above 5. 1t was the fifth or sixth time that she had brought her. 
The mother said that she had been out at work before, and that, no doubt, was 
true, for she took up the scissors and cut away in such a manner that she 
must, in witness’s opinion, bave been at it for at least six months.’—P. xix. 

And the work they are put to in the mistress’s houses is thus 
spoken of :— 
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‘“ Their work is a stooping, unhealthy employment, and they are frequently 
occupied at it more hours a day than the factory children. It has been at 
times no uncommon thing in Nottingham to find from 15 to 20 children in a 
small low room (perhaps not more than 12 feet square) working for 15 hours 
out of the 24 at an employment in itself exhausting from its tedium and 
monotony, and, in addition to this, exposed to every cause that can tend to 
injure permanently the health of those engaged in it.”’—P. xx. 


And another says :— 


*«T do not know that there would be much difference between a mother and 
a mistress in exacting work from children under her control, if an excessive 
amount of work were imperatively required. The pecuniary interest of the 
mother would be at least as strong.” ’—P. xxi. 

The children, thus early utilized, by the time they are fourteen 
or fifteen are able to support themselves, and recognise no duty 
to their parents. The system of work there no doubt accounts 
for a difference, and a very marked one, between the artisans of 
Nottingham and other neighbouring towns under factory regula- 
tions. It is a saying in these places that ‘ they think nothing of 
education at Nottingham.’ Nottingham people are notorious 
for their improvidence, so that, though receiving high wages, 
they are so far from being a day beforehand, that they are 
always short ; the women are great dressers, and know nothing 
of housekeeping, and so on. This estimate is confirmed by the 
evidence. Thus, a Mr. Cresswell says :— 

* “ But education is more especially important in the case of girls. If they 
are without it, by the time they are 15 or 16 they come to think of nothing but 
dress, having no higher taste, and, as in this town they are by that age in a 
great measure self-supporting, they then throw off parental authority and settle 
down in houses, generally with friends, where they are not interfered with. I 
have long paid special attention to the case of those who are most ignorant, 
and have found that when they leave work they do not go home or to any 
place where they can improve themselves, but seem to have no desire beyond 
that of displaying themselves. At the same time, they are unwilling to take 
part in home duties, which they look upon as drudgery, and thus they never 
acquire habits which will fit them for the married state, and are unable to 
cook a dinner, clean a house, or generally make home comfortable. I speak 
this from my own observation of what I have seen in their houses when I have 
gone there to make inquiries in cases of sickness, as well as from inquiries 
which I have made about them in other quarters. The social consequences of 
this are, as is plain, very serious.” ’—P. xvii. 

There is, it must be owned, a sameness in these Reports; we 
have to look at the headings to ascertain whether we are reading 
of the lace trade in Nottingham, or hosiery in Leicester. But in 
Leicester the ordinary hours have been shortened by the rail- 
ways. The old carriers would wait for goods till any time in the 
night, the railway waits for none, Thus parcels which used to be 
sent off at 12 must now be despatched at 5°30. The occupations 
in hosiery are frame-work and seaming. Though some gitls have 
begun to work the laborious frame at ten, the younger children 
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generally do seaming. Such pictures as these are common in 
this part :— 


*“ Little children here begin to work at stitching gloves when very young. 
My little sister was 54 years old; can stitch a good many little fingers,* and is 
very clever, having been at it for two years; i.e. began when she was 34 years 
old. She used to stand on a stool so as to be able to see up to the candle on 
the table. I have seen many begin as young as that, al they do so still, 
because it makes them cleverer if they begin young. Parents are not particular 
about the age if they have work, as they must do it.’’” 

‘ Little children are kept up shamefully late, if there is work, especially on 
Thursday and Friday nights, when it is often till ll and 12. They have to 
make two days out of Friday. Children younger than 7, but not younger than 
6, are kept up as late as that. Mothers will pin them to their knee to keep 
them to their work, and, if they are sleepy, give them a slap on the head to 
keep them awake. Ifthe children are pinned up so, they cannot fall when 
they are slapped or when they go to sleep. I have often seen the children 
slapped in this way and cry. ‘The child has so many fingers set for it to stitch 
before it goes to bed and must do them.” ’—Pp. xxxvi. xxxvii. 


The trials that infancy has to endure in pillow lace-making 
have been set forth in Miss Yonge’s current and very bright and 
able story, ‘The Clever Woman of the Family.’ This more 
costly fabric, which is still independent of machinery, is made in 
villages, each of which has an establishment called the school, a 
term which conveys to the initiated a meaning quite distinct from 
the ordinary one. The school in Honiton and its dependencies 
means the place where lace-making is taught, and taught to little 
children under the conditions of much crowding, and a good deal 
less air than ourselves and our readers would think it possible 
to breathe in day after day, and live. The foulness of air pro- 
duced by the crowding is sometimes extreme. We are told— 

‘At these lace schools, at which the children are employed at learning to 
make lace, they commence at the early age of 5 or 6, “and sit at work for the 
first year or two, from four and six to eight hours ;” but, after that age, and 
until they leave the lace school, at from 12 to 15 years of age, to work in their 
own homes,—they work “sometimes from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., but in most places 


not beyond 8 p.m.” ; long enough to lay the foundation of ill-health “from the 
closeness of the confinement and bad air.” ’—P. xxx. 


And the consequence upon the health is what might be 
expected. Thus one witness says :— 


** Children in this place are delicate, and from always working at lace are 
not so strong as if they were running about. When little things are brought 
to sit by the hour so long, their constitution is broken up. It is very trying 
to them, and every year as they grow older their hours increase, and they are 
obliged to work more and more.” ’—P. xxx. 


The Vicar of Colyton states :— 


**Tam convinced that the effects of lace-making, as carried on here, are 
very injurious in several ways. In the schools it is unhealthy from the small 
size and crowded state of the rooms, the air of which is stifling. But, apart 
from this, the work itself, which involves such long-continued sitting and 
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stooping over the pillow, injures the chest. Sages is prevalent amongst 
the people, and to a greater degree in later life.” ’—P. xxx. 


We need not explain to our readers that the districts where 
pillow lace is made are the southern coast of Devonshire, and 
the counties of Northampton, Buckingham, and Bedford. The 
conditions of this trade are almost the same as those of straw 
plaiting, and in the two latter counties, where pillow-lace schools 
terminate, there straw-plait schools begin and spread over parts 
of Hertfordshire and Essex. 


‘“ Children are taught plaiting in these schools usually at 4 years old, some 
at 34, and they can clip the loose straws off younger, when about 34 or 3. 
Lizzie Ibbins there, who is between 2 and 3 years old, is clipping some plait 
made by her sister elsewhere. Lizzie Cook, who was 3 last month, I think, 
can clip her ‘ ten’ (yards) in a day” (d. 7). “ People reckon to set children 
down to plait at 4 years old and after” (d. 2). “Some begin plaiting a few 
weeks before they are 4, but 4 is the age of most for beginning.” 

‘These young children remain at the plaiting school from 9 a.m. to 1, and 
from 2 p.m. to 4. When about 7 years old they return at 5 p.m. and work till 
8. The younger children will therefore have six hours of work a day, and 
those 7 years old 9 hours. There is rarely any attempt at education. The 
school proper is spoken of by the children as “the reading school,” or the 
“natural school” (d. 16, d. 21), in contradistinction to the plait school, the 
office of which latter is simply to keep the children at work, or to see that 
they accomplish the task required of them by the parents. “The children 
have so many yards to do, and then their mothers sell the plait” (d. 2). 
“Though my place is called a school, I do not teach plaiting, but merely keep 
the children to their work, and see that they do the number of yards set to 
them by their parents, which is according to their age and the kind of plait 
they are taught by their friends before they come to me. I used to teach them 
some reading too, but found that too much, and do not do it now” (d. 13). 
“Many will do a score yards in a day, and sometimes two score, but they do 
not like to do so much often. About 30 yards seem counted the most proper 
day’s work, to take the bigger ones” (idid.); the straw cuts their fingers and 
their mouths too, as they draw it through their mouths because it breaks off 
if it is not damp” (iid). “They are set so many yards by their mothers, and 
the mistresses who get the most work out of them are most patronized” 
(d. 24) ; “ but if they do not finish at school the number of yards set to them 
their mothers make them do it at home, so it would be all the same. If they 
think the child can earn 6d. they make it. Children have been kept at work 
at home very late ; up till 10, 11, and 12... It’s ruining the children when 
they are driven so. As they grow up they do not care so much about 
their parents, and leave them. The parents do not study their children’s 
welfare, but only seem to see how much they can get out of them.”’... 
(d. 25).—P. xl. 


And as the consequence of this system, the Rector of Tod- 
dington thus gives his experience :— : 


‘* Hardly one young man or woman can write even her own name. The 
marriage registers can prove this. Very few can read, judging by the congre- 
gation at church, very few of whom use a prayer-book. Vast numbers of young 
men and women are to be seen and heard loitering about the lanes at night, 
and especially on Sundays. Their morals are at a very low ebb. A la 
average of the women have illegitimate children, and some at such an early 
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age as quite to startle even those who are at home in criminal statistics. I 
greatly feel the necessity of something being done to keep the straw-plaiting 
within bounds, and sincerely hope something effectual may result from the 
consideration taken in this matter in Parliament. I have seen a great deal of 
England, and have spent some considerable time, from a month to a year, in 
many parts, north, south, east, west, but nowhere have I met with such 
lamentable ignorance as I meet with here, and an ignorance which very little 
on the part of the clergy can be done to counteract; ignorance which I can 
attribute to nothing else than straw-plaiting.” ’—Pp. xl. xli. 


Curious facts come out in these Reports as to the comparative 
remuneration of trades. Some manufactures are especially 
niggardly, as, for example, brace-making, in which a child of 
seven worked for an old woman in Golden Lane, from eight 
in the morning till ten at night for sixpence a week. Gloves 
again are remarkable for their late hours. Thus at Yeovil it is 
a common thing for children of eight and nine to work from 
6 A.M. to 8 p.m. and one mother gives evidence :— 


‘ Mrs. Tomptins.—* TI have ten children living, and four of them are younger 
than that one at the engine; she is 9, and has been two or three years at it ; 
she has worked all night before now, and from 6 or 7 a.m. to 11 and 12 at 
night inthe same week. They do suffer in health, and get very little schooling; 
they only go on Sundays; I can’t say much about the reading. If the Queen 
was to tell me that I must send all my children to school, I should just ask her 
to take one or two of them off my hands altogether, and be glad if she 
would.” ’—P. 176. 


The consequence of all this is, that at Yeovil, where 50,000 
people are employed, owing to ill-ventilated rooms, late 
hours, and children being set to work too early, consumption 
is very prevalent—pulmonary diseases being the natural conse- 
quence of sedentary employment in bad air. Another natural 
consequence is an ignorance exceptional even here, but not very 
different from what is indeed inevitable wherever infants are set 
to earn wages. There are districts for example in London, 
where at shirt and brace making the children help their mothers, 
in which out of 200 girls, from nine to fifteen, collected in an 
evening school, more than 160 did not know their letters. 

Where factory regulations prevail, and children can remain at 
school till eleven, or, when they go to work earlier, half-time is 
enforced and really carried out, cases of dense ignorance are 
common enough. Yet there is a marked difference, as we can 
speak from experience, between towns subject in all branches of 
industry to the control of law, and those exempt from it, a 
difference we would fain hope in morals, and certainly in know- 
ledge. A tone of greater respectability prevails among the 
young women, their dress is more modest and in better taste, 
their manner is less flaunting, their standard of conduct is 
higher, we mean comparatively, for it is only by comparison that 
we speak. At least we hear little or nothing of the custom, so 
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common in places of early labour, of girls leaving their homes 
and setting up independent housekeeping. The relation of 
children and parent is not so broken down when the temptation 
does not exist of making them work too early, and the state of 
things prevents such evidence as is given in Leicester. 

*“ Parents bring their children to work a great deal too young. I have asked 
some, if they think we keep an infant school; but, indeed, many use their 


children just as farmers use their cattle, to get what they can out of them, and 
have no regard either for their health or their education.” ’—P. 166. 


Nor is it only the careless and intemperate who need some 
check. In cases of distress it constantly comes to the parent as 
a necessity, if not a duty, to employ the child at too early an 
age as a bread-winner. Nobody can say anything against the 
widow’s argument, that the little child must either work or 
starve; but, nevertheless, it is better for the child that such 
labour is impossible for it, and better for the mother in the long 
run. Her position towards her children and her subsequent 
claim on them is stronger; for if anything breaks down the 
right of the old and infirm on the help of their child, it is that 
they have abused their authority over its helplessness. The 
worst charges of immorality induced by neglect occur in a district 
where glove-making alternates with garden and field labour, as 
in parts of Worcestershire: indeed, the evidence of the Rev. 
Mr. Walsh, curate of Evesham, who accompanied Mr. Lord in 
a round of inspection, is too painful and startling in its charges 
and its inferences for insertion. 

But these pages are not all painful. Thus the hatters’ report 
stands out an oasis in this desert, and is nearly all couleur de rose. 
In this trade the wages are good; there is loyalty and fidelity 
in employed towards employer; the hours are not excessive ; 
the children work half-time, and their education is attended to. 
The principal of a firm gave evidence that— 


*“The girls and women are very well behaved, their moral conduct is good ; 
we should always send away any girl who had an illegitimate child, but there 
has not been a case for ten years past certainly.” ’—P. 161. 


And further, that even in the family there is neither overwork 
nor bad air. 


* All the family work, girls as well as boys, beginning at 13 or 14 years 
old. They bring their work in once a week and are paid then, that is called 
“ padding ”, day ; they don’t do much on that day generally; some of ours bave 
one day, and some another. I don’t think that working long and late is a 
habit with them. A family of four or five persons will earn 3/. to 4/. a 
week.” ’—P, 161. 


While Mr. Lord’s testimony confirms this. 


*«T found all the arrangements here very for the health and comfort of 
the workpeople; all whom I examined could read, and generally read well ; 
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the boys attended school on Sundays, and night school, or Mechanics Institute 
in the winter, and bad been to day school before beginning to work.’’ "—P. 162. 


Another principal in the trade says the rule of the trade is 
high wages; one young man earns 4/., an apprentice 2/. 2s. with 
some reduction, even women earn 2/., and girls 18s.to 10s. And 
this success does not spoil these model artisans—on the contrary: 


**<There is, I think, a very marked improvement in the whole population of 
Oldham in the last 25 years; hatters have partaken of it as well as others. 
The fathers are a lower stamp of men than the sons. The brutal life that 
men used to lead, and be proud of, when I first came here, is gone. One great 
thing is the improvement of their dwellings. I dare say the enforced cleanliness 
in the factories has something to do with that. Another thing is the Sunday 
school. It may not teach them much, but Iam persuaded it is the main thing 
that holds together such a society as ours is. The very pride they all take 
now at Whitsuntide in the rivalry between the different Sunday schools is 
beneficial. No doubt there are yet very many among those, who dress 
themselves in finery, and walk in procession with their gay parasols, who 
are really very ignorant. For all that, it is a great social advance. What 
we now want is some force from without to prevent any from being employed 
who can’t read and write; at all events under a certain age. It would be 
the wisest and finest thing the legislature could do.”’—P. 162. 


There are individual instances, too, in these Reports, of per- 
severance and the energy to overcome difficulties, which are 
hopeful. Cases of men who have worked their own way out of 
the slough of ignorance into light and knowledge ; of children 
who will try to learn after a long day of hard work ; of one Maria 
Winterbottom, who, at thirteen, attended the night school all one 
winter at the cost of reducing her dinner hour to five minutes ; 
of little girls who will allow nothing to be too long or too hard 
for their strength, and who ‘ hope they shall never get tired of 
work ;’ but it is precisely such fine material that one grieves 
to see wasted by premature use, and for which we should 
especially rejoice to see the Commissioners’ recommendations 
adopted, recommendations which, with the necessary variations, 
are embodied in the Second Report in the following clauses. 
First specifying the age before which work for wages, should not 
begin, which in the lace manufacture is eight, it goes on :— 


‘That it should be unlawful to employ any child under 13 years of age 
in any of the processes above specified more than six hours in any one day, or 
before the hour of 6 a.m. or after the hour of 7 p.m. 

‘That every child or young person or woman employed in any of the 
processes above specified should be entitled to the same meal hours as are 
— to those working in manufactories under the regulations of the Factory 

ct. 

‘That it should be unlawful to employ any young person above the age of 
13, and under the age of 18, or any woman, in any of the pore above 
specified more than 104 hours in any one day, or in the night, i.e. between 
the hours of 7 p.m. and 6 p.m.’—P. xxvi. xxvii. 


While in the Third Report, on Metal Manufactures, where the 
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requirements of trade necessitate modifications of the ordinary 
factory regulations, it is recommended that night work 
should be forbidden for children, young persons, and women. 
In the great range of Birmingham trades the provisions of the 
Factory Act regarding half-time and education are recommended 
to be enforced in the smallest workshop as well as the large 
manufactories. 

We have confined our comments mainly to what concerns the 
employment of children; a great deal of the Second Report is 

iven up to the department of millinery and dressmaking, but 
in this branch children proper have no place, and it is a part of 
the subject to which the Press has already called attention, and 
given information. 

Of course in these Reports the evidence is conflicting, and in 
many instances visibly coloured by the witness’s temperament 
and disposition. it might sometimes seem as if the children 
questioned professed universal ignorance to escape a disagreeable 
predicament, as in the case of the boy’s summary answer, ‘I know 
about my work, and that’s about all I do know:’ and here and 
there some monstrous answer may be their crude notion of a joke, 
as ‘he’s a lion,’ for the cow and milking pail. Still this suspicion 
cannot affect the great body of evidence, which tells one un- 
varying unmistakeable tale. As for the testimony of employers 
and overlookers, people of every variety of temper, training and 
character, it is necessarily coloured by circumstances. Men see 
things as they have been used to look on them or as they 
are sanguine or desponding, croaking or hopeful, disposed to 
look on the bad or the good side, discouraged by failure or 
hot in the apparent success of some new scheme, and no doubt 
also as their interest sways them. But there is little, as far 
as we can judge, of deliberately false statement. Indeed, it 
is surprising how many persons these commissioners find to lay 
bare their books, accounts and systems of business to them ; how 
candid are many of the admissions, and how willing the majority 
are to have their notions, their ignorance, their shortcomings 
sought into. The result upon the reader’s mind is, that the 
leading men in each trade have not needed a commission to 
convince them that some steps should be taken to mend an 
acknowledged bad state of things, and that even those averse to 
interference will not fight against it when, or if, it comes; 
while experience in other branches of manufactures bids us to 
hope that such interference will ameliorate the condition of the 
children employed without affecting even the temporary success 
of the trades on which it is brought to bear. 
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Arr. 1V.—Journal of a Tour through Spiti to the Frontier of 
Chinese Thibet. With Photographic Illustrations. By Puiir 
Henry Ecerron, Deputy-Commissioner of Kangra. London: 
Cundall, Downes & Co. 1864. 


Few of our readers, probably, have ever heard of Spiti, and in 
truth their ignorance may well be pardoned. It is a small and, 
in itself, insignificant district in a remote corner of British 
India, consisting, in fact, of a few thinly populated valleys, 
those of the Spiti river and its tributaries, on the eastern side 
of the Himalayan range. The mountains to the north and 
south of the Spiti valley rise to the height of 20,000 feet, and 
throw out great spurs which terminate abruptly above the 
valley at heights of from 16,000 to 18,000 feet. Between 
these, the second and third Himalayan ranges, there is a space 
varying from twenty to thirty niiles in width, which is the 
province of Spiti. The river which traverses the valley joins 
the Sutlej, and, of course, finally the Indus. Territorially, 
therefore, the province is of little account; like the more 
celebrated slope of the Savoy Alps, it derives its importance 
from adventitious circumstances; in fact, from having been, like 
that favoured province, revendiquée by a Power whose mission it 
is to spread civilisation and Christianity at the cannon’s mouth. 
It is the one point of contact between the British dominions in 
India, and Chinese Thibet and Tartary, offering a safe and, as it 
seems, a tolerably practicable route of traffic with the western 
— of the Ghinese Empire, a traffic which, in Mr. 

gerton’s opinion, ‘if really opened out by the fair and 
‘moderate exercise of England’s diplomatic influence, would 
‘ bring our manufactures into the heart of Central Asia, ex- 
‘tending civilisation to the barbarous hordes which people 
‘ those vast tracts, and enriching the manufacturers, exporters, 
‘ and carriers of European produce, as well as the Thibetan and 
‘ Tartar shepherds.’ Events, we must honestly confess, have 
not taught us to place much faith in the ‘ moderate exercise of 
our diplomatic influence’ in those eastern regions ; nor can we 
say that the fruits of our ‘ civilisation’ are generally such as to 
make us greatly desire its extension: it is open to doubt also 
whether the enriching of the Thibetan and Tartar shepherds 
is _ so probable as that of the exporters of English produce. 
Still these are objects in themselves every way worthy the 
attention of a powerful government brought into contact with 
barbarous or semi-barbarous tribes, nor can the British autho- 
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rities in India be fairly blamed for wishing to push our com- 
merce and extend our ‘ moral influence’ into the regions 
adjacent to our frontier, nor for somewhat over-rating the 
blessings likely to accrue to the recipients from the success of 
these operations. In so far, indeed, as the establishment of this 
line of communication is likely to afford facilities for advancing 
our missions in that direction, and furthering the spread of 
Christianity into regions where, notwithstanding the alleged 
discoveries of the Abbé Huc, there seems little reason to believe 
that the Gospel has yet been preached, we most heartily wish 
that the effort may prove successful. For this, however, we 
must be content to wait awhile. The immediate object of the 
endeavour to open a route into Chinese Tartary, is one of a 
very definite and practical character. The promotion of trade 
in general and the extension of civilisation are no doubt seen 
in perspective ; but the problem at present is to find some means 
of procuring a supply of the fine shawl-wool, or pushm,’ to 
enable the manufacturers at Umritsur and the other shawl- 
weaving towns of the Punjab to compete with those of Cash- 
mere. Hitherto the Maharajah of Cashmere has succeeded in 
retaining the almost exclusive monopoly of the fine wool, while 
the Punjab weavers have been obliged to content themselves 
with wool of a coarser quality, and with a very limited supply 
even of that. This deficiency they have supplemented by adul- 
teration, mixing their shawl-wool, such as it is, with inferior 
wool of a different kind. It appears that two or three years 
ago the deputy-commissioner of Umritsur reported to govern- 
ment, on the authority of the principal shawl-weavers of the 
place, that there was no want of shawl-wool and no difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient supply. The assertion appeared, as it 
well might, incomprehensible. It subsequently came out, that 
their shawls were extensively adulterated with Kirmanee wool, 
and were already beginning to be depreciated in the English 
market. There is reason to suppose that they had at the time 
a large quantity of shawl goods in England, or on the way, the 
sale of which would have been greatly endangered if they had 
confessed that the supply of wool was inadequate, in other 
words, that their wool was mixed. Moreover, as they knew the 
difficulties in the way of increasing the supply, they might 
naturally ask, what reasonable chance they had of obtaining 
more after thus publishing the secret of their trade, and, as it 
were, warning purchasers that their goods were not what they 





1 The pushm is a soft fine wool, which grows next the skin, underneath the 
long outer hair, from which it requires to be carefully separated after shearing. 
One goat rarely produces more than two or three pounds in a year, 
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professed to be. Would they not have to go on using the 
same spurious material, and trying to sell their manufactures to 
dealers thus put on their guard against the deception? Govern- 
ment, doubtless, wished to assist them ; but would it succeed in 
breaking down a monopoly which had lasted for centuries? 
One of the chief manufacturers of Noorpoor, on being pressed, 
admitted to Mr. Egerton that only the coarse or refuse wool 
reaches them. Fully aware of the true state of the case, the 
government has long been anxious to open a road for the intro- 
duction of the Yarkund wool. It will be seen, on reference to 
any recent map, that the most direct route, through Lé, or 
Ladak, has the disadvantage of passing through Cashmere, 
which overlaps the British territory towards the east, and of 
which the ruler has a direct interest in closing the passage to 
British commerce. This is at present the only road open to 
Yarkund, and, besides the disadventage just mentioned, there 
are considerable engineering difficulties in the way of its 
becoming available for purposes of an extended traffic. An 
attempt has recently been made to improve one portion of it by 
constructing a wooden bridge over the Chundra river, hitherto 
crossed only by means of a twig bridge—a most difficult and 
dangerous mode of transit; but the works seem to have been 
abandoned, or at any rate suspended for the present, owing to a 
melancholy accident which occurred in the autumn of 1863, to 
the workmen employed, seventy-two in number. The works 
had been stopped for the season, owing to an unusually early 
fall of snow in October. In order to return to their homes in 
Koolloo, the men had to cross the Rotang Pass, about 14,000 
feet high; but as the weather had cleared, no danger or diffi- 
culty was anticipated. Just, however, as they reached the top 
of the pass they were met by a gale of wind, so fierce and cold 
that they were unable to struggle against it, blinded as they 
were by the driving snow, and the whole of them perished. It 
was, as may well be imagined, a ghastly scene when the officials 
went up a few days after to collect and bury the dead. This 
Rotang Pass has, if not a sadder, yet at any rate a wider 
interest attached to it. It was to over-exertion in crossing it in 
so highly rarefied an atmosphere that Lord Elgin’s fatal illness 
is to be ascribed. It speaks much for the great importance 
attached to the opening of this communication with Central 
Asia, that a man of his calm judgment and long experience 
should have felt himself justified in incurring the risk of testing 
by his own observation the capabilities of what was then 
regarded as the most promising, if not the only practicable 
route, That he should have done so is deeply to be regretted, 
as it was the immediate cause of the loss of a most able, inde- 
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fatigable and efficient public servant, yet we cannot feel that we 
have any right to blame him for exerting himself, somewhat 
perhaps beyond the bounds of prudence, in furtherance of an 
object which he deemed, and we may fairly assume rightly 
deemed, likely to contribute largely to the prosperity of a con- 
siderable province of our Eastern empire, and, at the same time, 
to exercise a beneficial influence on the inhabitants of those vast 
regions with which we should thus be brought into closer contact. 
Besides, there is no reason to suppose that he was at all aware 
that his health was in so precarious a state as to render the 
expedition one of serious danger. Still, that so valuable a life 
should have been sacrificed in such a way is greatly to be 
lamented, and the more so as it seems probable that the route 
he was exploring will not prove available, owing to the combi- 
nation already described of physical and political difficulties, as 
a free and permanent means of communication. 

The attention of Lord Dalhousie had been directed to this 
subject some years before. He commenced, if we remember 
rightly, a road to Thibet, through Koonawur, vid Simlah and 
Rampoor ; but it had the disadvantage, like the more northerly 
route, of passing through other than British territory, that of 
the Rajah of Bussahir ; thereby subjecting the traffic, if to no 
more serious impediment, at least to heavy transit dues, which 
of course it is desirable, if possible, even at considerable 
sacrifice to avoid. This project however is, we understand, 
about to be abandoned, owing, it is presumed, to the engineering 
difficulties in the way of its execution. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Egerton, who has been for 
some years in charge of the Kangra district, of which the 
province of Spiti forms a part, and which is traversed by the 
northern or Cashmere road to Ladak, thought it very desirable 
to ascertain by actual inspection whether it would not be 
possible to take advantage of the small space where our 
territory joins Chinese Thibet to open a practicable road for 
merchandise ; hoping, should the scheme prove feasible, that a 
considerable portion of the Yarkund and China traffic would 
flow into that channel, and thus avoid ‘the imposts, exactions, 
‘and obstructions of intervening states, with narrow-minded 
‘rulers and covetous officials.’ He perceived that, amongst 
other advantages, a market would be opened for the produce of 
our tea districts in Kangra and Kumaon, of which there is no 
doubt that the inhabitants of Western Thibet would eagerly 
avail themselves. At present they get only brick tea of the 
coarsest quality from China, by an overland route of nearly a 
thousand miles: that grown in Kangra is much superior and 
would have to be conveyed about one-fourth of the distance. 
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Mr. Egerton has taken great pains and has been very successful 
in promoting the cultivation of tea in his district, which is well 
suited for it. The design, which he had long entertained, was 
strengthened by the publication, in 1862, of an able and com- 
prehensive report by Mr. Davies, Secretary to the Government 
of the Punjab, on the State of Trade with Central Asia, which 
distinctly pointed out the wideness of the field for traffic, and 
the obstacles which cramp it. The information which he was 
able to collect as to the character of the passes and valleys 
which it would be necessary to cross, was such as to convince 
him not only that no insurmountable obstacles would be encoun- 
tered, but that the difficulties to be overcome would prove less 
formidable than on either of the existing routes. Additional 
facilities appeared to be offered by the circumstance that the 
inhabitants of Spiti are allied by religion, race and language, 
as well as by already existing commercial interests, to their 
neighbours on the other side of the frontier. At this point the 
British territory oversteps the line which separates the Aryan 
from the Mongolian races: the natives of these valleys, subjects 
of the British crown, are Tartars ; they are all Buddhists ; their 
religious teachers are educated at Lhassa; their language is the 
same as that of Thibet. Impressed with these obvious advan- 
tages, Mr. Egerton decided, with the cordial assent of Sir 
Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, to 
whom he imparted his views, on making a tour through this 
remote portion of his district, and received from the government 
a liberal sum for the purpose of providing presents for the 
native chiefs and of hiring labour to make the route passable. 
Accordingly, in June, 1863, he left Dhurmsala,! the head- 
quarters of the Kangra district, and two days later joined his 
tents and servants, previously sent forward, at the first halting- 
place in Koolloo. And here it must be remarked, that this 
route appears at first sight to be open to the same political 
objection as the other two. For, although Kangra and Koolloo 
are conterminous towards the north, yet the mountain ranges 
which form the boundary are so high as to be impassable for 
traffic ; consequently the road runs for about forty miles through 
the intervening independent territory of Mundee. But seeing 
that it is secured by prescription, if not by treaty, from the 
imposition of any tolls, and that it is the interest of the Rajah 
of Mundee, whose independence, moreover, is little more than 
nominal, to keep it in good order, no practical inconvenience or 





1 At Dhurmsala, a town in a beautiful situation at the foot of the snowy range, 
there is a pretty little church, close to which Lord Elgin is buried. Three good 
photographic views of the town and church are given in the volume. 
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impediment of any kind need be apprehended. Mr. Egerton 
was detained some days in Koolloo by official business; but at 
length, on the 30th June, he started from Juggutsookh, the real 
point of departure, having succeeded in securing as a com- 
panion Mr. Heyde, a Moravian missionary, whose knowledge of 
the people and perfect acquaintance of the Thibetan language, 
which he speaks fluently, made his presence an invaluable 
acquisition. The entire distance from J uggutsookh to Gurtokh 
in Thibet, is about 270 miles, traversable throughout by laden 
ponies and yaks." Mr. Egerton, however, only succeeded in 
penetrating as far as Kirig, the first Chinese village, about 130 
miles, beyond which point the Chinese authorities would not per- 
mit him to advance. He had previously written to the Garpoon, 
or military commandant, requesting that he would meet him 
on the frontier to make arrangements for the establishment of a 
fair for the interchange of the commodities of the two coun- 
tries. The Garpoon, however, returned the letter. with the seal 
unbroken, declining, on the plea of his oath of office, to have 
any correspondence whatever with the Europeans; and at 
the same time sent strict orders to his subordinates on the 
frontier not to allow them to pass into Thibet. These orders 
they obeyed to the letter, excusing themselves on the plea that 
Spiti was in quarantine owing to the prevalence of small-pox. 
The pretext was not wholly groundless ; for in the spring of the 
same year the superintendent of Hill vaccination had been 
through the province with his staff and vaccinated everybody, 
from the Nono downwards. Hence a rumour had spread into 
Thibet that the small-pox was raging there, and that many 
people had died. Of course the real cause of their exclusion 
was the jealousy of the Chinese with regard to foreigners in 
general, and especially their dread of British encroachment—a 
dread which we must confess does not appear to us so strange 
or unreasonable as it does to Mr. Egerton. Remembering— 
not to dive too far back into history—the names of Oudh, 
Scinde, the Punjab, we can scarcely wonder that ‘we should be 
* suspected of aggressive intentions, although the independent 
‘existence of the kingdom of Nepaul on the eastern, and of 
‘ Cashmere on the western frontier of Thibet ought,’ he thinks, 
* to be accepted as substantial proofs of English moderation and 
‘ forbearance. Be this as it may, we do not seem to have 
succeeded in persuading the Chinese government that the visit of 





1 Bos grunniens. A large and powerful species of bullock, covered with long 
shaggy hair, very short-legged and sure-footed, much used for carrying burdens 
+ send the mountains, The tails are greatly prized in India, for chowries, or fly- 
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an English official was an event to be hailed with satisfaction: and, 
accordingly, our traveller was obliged to content himself with ex- 
ploring that portion of the route which traversesourown territory, 
beyond which, however, it appears there are no serious diftficul- 
ties to be encountered. This part he surveyed and measured 
with great care and accuracy, and has given the results of his ob- 
servations, both as to the nature of the country and the character 
and habits of the people, in an interesting journal, printed 
apparently almost as it was written on the spot, and illustrated 
with upwards of thirty large photographs of the scenery and 
inhabitants of those wild regions. These last do great credit 
to the skill and perseverance of the artist, Mr. Egerton him- 
self, as in addition to the risk and labour of transporting the 
necessary apparatus across rivers and mountain passes, there 
was great difficulty in taking them, owing to the cold, or, more 
probably, to the great variations of temperature, the ther- 
mometer ranging from about 30° Fahr. at sunrise, to 88° or 90° 
at noon, which rendered it almost impossible to keep the 
‘chemicals’ in good order. Nor was the operation always 
accomplished without personal danger. The view (No. 33) of a 
very remarkable natural bridge of rock, eighty feet in length, 
across a mountain torrent, was obtained at the cost of two adven- 
tures, each of which involved considerable risk to the artist's 
neck. The most desirable place for the camera was on another 
huge mass of rock standing in the middle of the torrent, which 
roared and chafed round its base. The rock was about fifty 
feet high, and the only way on to it was to jump from a pro- 
jecting part of the bank. This Mr. Egerton accordingly did ; but, 
when there, he was unable to reach the camera which his servant 
held out to him across the chasm. He now discovered that, 
although it had been easy to jump on to the rock, to jump back 
- was impossible: the only alternative was to spring to another 
rock somewhat lower down. The width to be cleared was not 
great, nine or ten feet, the drop about the same: ‘ but the take- 
‘off was a smooth, slippery rock, slanting steeply down, on 
‘ which it was impossible to get a firm footing. I had tomakea 
‘ standing jump, and failure was instant destruction. However 
there was no help for it, so he took the leap, and fortunately 
escaped with a severe strain of both ankles, which made him 
unable to walk for some days. Of course he had to be con- 
tented with a less favourable point of view for his photograph. 
This happened just at the point from which he was compelled to 
retrace his steps, and the consequences were almost more 
perilous than the adventure itself. Instead of walking, as he 
had hitherto done, he was forced to trust to a pony, whose 
amiable qualities he thus describes :— 
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‘She was a stout, good-looking beast; but for stopping every ten yards 
uphill to blow—for lifting both forelegs together, and letting them down with 
a plump, when descending a rocky patl—for ges shying at the dogs in a 
dangerous place—for going closer to the edge of a precipice than any other 
brute, and letting ber hmd , Bes slip over the path when crossing a particularly 
steep bed of shingle—for squeezing close up to the inside of the path, if there 
happened to be a projecting rock to catch your knee—for always choosing the 
wrong path if there was a choice, and when there was apparently no option, 
coolly bolting up or down a precipitous bauk, for a particular piece of vegeia- 
tion which took her fancy, keeping the smallest possible speck of both reverted 
eyes on you all the time, in a way that became at last quite insupportable—in 
short, for aggravating a man in every conceivable and inconceivable way, I 
would back her against any female in creation.’—Jourzal, p. 48. 


Her iniquities culminated in coming down a very steep and 
rocky road overhanging a precipice more than 2000 feet in 
depth, a place where, but for his sprained ankles, nothing would 
have induced him to ride. The brute caught sight of some 
tempting morsel growing in the side of the precipice below the 
road, and actually poised herself on one fore leg with the other 
bent up beneath her, trying to reach with her nose over the edge 
of the path down to the coveted shrub! Of course the least 
movement on her rider’s part would have thrown her off her 
balance; so that he had no choice but to sit motionless and 
helpless until the animal chose to resume her course. Photo- 
graphy, however, if it had its perils, had also its incidental 
advantages. The effect of the sun and wind in those elevated 
regions seems to be highly detrimental to European noses, 
making them swell and crack in a most alarming way. Mr. 
Egerton found great relief from investing his with a coating of 
collodion ! 

The equipage of the party, for a mountain expedition, was 
considerable. The great man _ himself, as usual in India, 
travelled in some state and splendour. A ‘ Swiss cottage tent, 
of which the chief room was ten feet by eight,’ a large shoul- 
daree' for servants and a smaller one for shooting excursions, 
dark tent and photographic apparatus, tables, chairs, guns, 
ammunition, &c. Then there were cook and waiter, water- 
carrier, washerman, a Mahommedan servant who understood 
Thibetan, dog-keeper, gun-cleaner, photographic assistant, tent- 
pitcher, and thirty-six ceolies to carry the above-named ‘ impedi- 
ments. Besides these, there were Mr. Heyde and a moonshee, 
with their tents and servants, a police-sergeant and four con- 
#tables, and lastly, an agent of Wuzeer Goshown, the virtual 
ruler of Mundee, with some merchandise, needing altogether 
about as many more coolies, so that the entire party consisted 
of about a hundred men. By way of contrast to this somewhat 


1 A tent roof and two gable ends. 
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luxurious style of travelling, Mr. Egerton mentions the arrange- 
ments, if such they can be called, of a certain Count Louis de 
Thurheim, who had been travelling in China and Japan, and 
was on his way to Ladak and Cashmere. He had no tent, and 
only one servant, lodged wherever he could find room, and ate 
anything he could purchase. One is not surprised to learn that 
he looked extremely dirty and very uncomfortable ; but on the 
other hand he had the advantage, which the English traveller 
missed, of mixing freely with the people of the countries 
through which he passed, and becoming intimately acquainted 
with their habits and feelings. 

The cortége effected a start from Juggutsookh on the 30th of 
June. After following the high road towards the Rotang Pass 
for a few miles, they turned to the right and entered the new 
route towards the Hamta Pass, which they crossed on the 2d of 
July, unfortunately in a mist, but without any difficulty. It is 
about 15,000 feet high, but nowhere very steep. From the pass 
the road descends into the valley of the Chundra or Chendb, at 
this point a rapid stream about 200 feet wide. The bridge, of 
which the construction was interrupted by the accident before 
related, is about five miles lower down below the Rotang Pass, 
on the road to Lé.! Mr. Egerton marched up the Chundra 
valley, in which there is scarcely a yard of level ground, along 
a track a good deal impeded by masses of gneiss and granite 
brought down by the avalanches in early spring. These would 
require to be cleared annually, and some slight additional 
repairs to be effected, which however could be done and the road 
kept in good passable condition during the summer months at a 
trifling expense. About twenty miles up the river the path 
crosses the Chota, or Lesser. Shigri, a large moraine left by a 
glacier which has melted away, or, as it were, retreated up the 
valley, and from which there flows a rapid mountain torrent 
which they had to cross. 

Beyond the Chota Shigri is a comparatively open piece of 
ground, from which they ascended slightly on to what appeared 
at first to be another moraine, like the last, but of greater extent, 
being about four miles long and two broad. This is the Shigri, 
or Great Glacier, covered with stones and gravel, and sprinkled 
with boulders and fragments of rock which look as firm as if 
nothing could move them, but slip away under the lightest 
footstep, every now and then disclosing a surface of clear green 





1 The Chundra and Spiti rivers rise at no great distance from each other, and 
appear to run, in this part of their course, almost in parallel valleys, though in 
contrary directions, the former flowing north, the latter south. Both find their 
He to the westward, through the mountain range, and ultimately reach the 
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ice. This is the only really serious obstacle in the whole 
route; and it must be confessed that it is a very formidable one. 
Mr. Egerton admits that it seems impossible to do much to 
improve the road over this treacherous bed of ice. Yet it must 
be crossed; ‘ You cannot,’ he says, ‘turn its flank, for below is 
the river, and above is a chaos of crevasses.’ It might be possi- 
ble, he suggests, to carry the road on the other side of the river, 
with bridges above and below the glacier: ‘but the road cer- 
‘tainly, and probably the bridges, would be carried away yearly 
‘by avalanches. ‘The only feasible plan at present is to pay the 
‘Lahoul, or Spiti people, a sum of money; (say Rs. 200) yearly 
‘to repair every spring, and keep in some sort of order, a pre- 
‘carious path across the frozen sea of Shigri.’ This sort of 
makeshift, however, it is evident would scarcely suffice to make 
the route permanently available for merchandise; so that unless 
means can be devised by engineering skill for constructing a 
road along the side of the valley, which, considering the very 
short distance, it is not too much to hope for, these two miles 
ef glacier must prove an insurmountable barrier to any very 
great development of trade along this line of communication. 
After crossing the glacier, the road to the foot of the Koolzum 
pass runs up the river-bed and presents no difficulties. This 
pass is about the same height as the Hamta, nearly 15,000 feet; 
it is free from snow, and the ascent or descent is very easy on 
either side. At the head of the valley is the village of Losur, 
the first in Spiti proper; and below runs the Spiti river, divided 
into two branches, both fordable—the main stream being that 
nearest Losur. Here Mr. Egerton narrowly escaped losing his 
life in a gallant attempt to save a drowning woman. The 
eoolies from Juggutsookh had been sent back before crossing the 
pass, and their places supplied by Spiti people, among whom 
were several women, the sexes being scarcely distinguishable by 
their dress. The water was mid-thigh to the men, of whom 
a few only, the strongest, ventured to try the passage singly : 
generally five or six held hands. Two of the women, however, 
having very light loads, attempted to cross without waiting for 
the men to convoy them. Mr. Egerton and Mr. Heyde had 
passed both the main and the: lesser branch on ponies, and the 
former had dismounted and was walking slowly along when his 
companion called out, ‘See, there are two women carried away ;’ 
and turning round, he could just distinguish two dark objects 
borne rapidly down the middle of the main stream. The 
remainder of the story is best told in Mr. Egerton’s own words. 


‘I was now some way below the ford, and immediately started off in a 
straight line towards the nearest part of the main stream, crossing the branch 
which now intercepted me, in a succession of bounds, as I have seen the hill 
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men near Simla do when a stream is too rapid to wade through. I could just 
hear Mr. Heyde, who knew the danger better than I did, calling out, “ No, no, 
no!” Darting across a bed of gravel which lay between, I reached the main 
stream just as the first body was rapidly swept past, and the second appeared 
twenty or thirty yards above me. Both were rolling over and over in the 
current, almost entirely under water, and not struggling or exhibiting any 
signs of life. I saw there was no hope of reaching the first, so dashed into the 
stream to try and catch the second. I don’t think I stopped ‘to consider 
whether I was going to wade or swim; but the question was speedily decided 
for me, for in a moment I was taken off my legs and came down head foremost 
in the torrent, the icy coldness taking away what little breath I had left from 
running, the waves dashing into my face, and the current sweeping me rapidly 
down, the water being evidently deep, for I could feel no bottom. For a 
moment I seemed to give myself up as lost, but only for a moment, and then 
began striking out lustily, though I must confess with no very definite object 
beyond keeping myself from drowning; but just then the body of the woman 
was swept within my reach, and my original object came back to me in full 
force. I well remember the moment of intense anxiety lest my attempt to get 
hold of her should fail. However, I got a good grip of her clothes, and after 
a short but terrific struggle, and more dead than alive, got into shallow water 
and felt the bottom. Still, even here the current was rapid, and I was so 
benumbed and exhausted that had not one of my policemen who had followed 
down the bank arrived and got hold of me, I scarcely think I could have got 
on my feet.’—Jourxal, p. 14. 

The body was that of an old woman, apparently lifeless ; but 
she was carried to the tent of some pedlars who chanced to be 
at hand, and with the aid of a good fire, hot stones, and a little 
brandy, soon came to and recovered. The other poor creature 
was drowned. Mr. Egerton ‘consoled her husband with a pen- 
‘sion, not large enough to be a premium for similar accidents in 
‘future,’ and ordered the erection of a twig bridge as a thank- 
offering for his own escape. It was completed by the time he 
came back. The sequel of the adventure is too good to be 
omitted :— 

‘On my return up the valley I stopped at Khiotto to breakfast, and had 
hardly sat down, when the old woman whose life 1 had saved came running, 
evidently in great emotion, and throwing herself down before me offered me a 
vessel of milk which she had brought with her, and then began to pour forth 
earnest words with a profusion of tears. I was much pleased with the earnest- 
ness, and called some one to translate what I expected to be a simple but 
heartfelt expression of her gratitude. Imagine my surprise and disappoint- 
ment on finding that her eloquence was intended, not to express gratitude at 
all, but to persuade me that she had lost a valuable “ pérak,” or head orna- 
ment, in the river, and that I ought to pay for it! On my declining to do so, 
the old lady bounced off in a huff, and took the milk back with her !” 

From this point to the Chinese frontier, beyond which, as we 
have already seen, he was not allowed to pass, Mr. Egerton 
found the route comparatively easy, presenting, at any rate, no 
difficulties which might not easily be removed. The chief is the 
passage of the Spiti river at a point about six-and-thirty miles 
below the scene of the adventure just related. Here the width 
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is about 130 feet, and the stream deep and very rapid. The 
men crossed by a twig bridge; the ponies and other animals 
had to swim—a feat which they did not accomplish without 
considerable difficulty. It was however found practicable to 
construct a wooden bridge, and the government subsequently 
authorized a grant of money for the purpose. 

Mr. Egerton gives an interesting sketch of the past history of 
this little mountain province; this however, we must pass over. 
The list of its products, natural and artificial, is, as may be 
imagined, a very short one and of no importance in a commer- 
cial point of view. In fact they do little more than supply the 
wants of the inhabitants, leaving a small surplus to be bartered 
for a few articles of luxury or necessity with their neighbours. 
Among the former it is curious to find that turquoises hold a 
chief place; a fact which is accounted for by the universal 
custom, among all classes, of requiring a ‘ pérak’ of these stones 
as an indispensable part of a bride’s trousseau. It,seems strange 
also, considering the nature of the country, that the principal 
export should be grain, chiefly wheat, of which from ninety to 
a hundred quarters annually find their way into Koonawur 
and Thibet in exchange for wooden pails, salt, and sheep’s 
wool. 

Of the domestic life of the people of course Mr. Egerton 
could not see much; but he seems to have made the best use of 
the opportunities which his short sojourn among them afforded 
him, of acquiring a fair knowledge of their habits and customs, 
so far as they come within the range of a traveller’s observation. 
On one or two points his official position furnished additional 
facilities for obtaining an insight into their ways. At Dhunkur, 
the chief town or village of Spiti and the residence of the Nono, 
he remained some days, collecting information on various topics, 
and adjudicating on some contested questions of privilege and 
authority. While there, he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
pass a kind of ‘Tithe Commutation Act.’ A dispute had arisen 
between the Zemindars or Land-owners, and the Llamas or 
Abbots of the five Spiti monasteries, on the subject of the grain 
payments or tithes demanded by the latter, and enforced, as it 
appears, rather by moral or spiritual, than by legal obligation. 
The Llamas, attended by some of their monks, appeared in full 
costume, long yellow robes with high conical head-dresses, like 
mitres ; some of the monks with their faces covered, wearing 
huge carved wooden headgear, and with petticoats reaching to 
the ground. The Commissioner refused to sanction a compul- 
sory grain tax, but suggested the assignment of a certain portion 
of land in lieu of it. The monks gladly accepted the proposal ; 
but the Zemindars unanimously objected, alleging that ‘ under 
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‘the present system the monks had a direct interest in the wel- 
‘fare of their parishioners,—helped them in their fields and in 
‘ carrying travellers’ baggage, did any bit of handicraft required, 
‘ frequently came among them, and in short were to some extent 
‘dependent on their parishioners; whereas by the proposed 
‘arrangement the monks would be quite independent, would 
‘cease to lovk after their welfare, spiritual or temporal, and 
‘ would no longer take a share in their labours.’ The reasoning 
does not sound unlike what one sometimes hears nearer home in 
defence of the voluntary principle: so true is the German pro- 
verb, ‘ Hinter dem Berge sind auch Leute.’ However, the 
Commissioner ‘ thought the arguments adduced by the Zemin- 
‘dars very sensible, and acceded to their wishes, subject to the 
‘approval of the government.’ On another occasion we catch 
a glimpse of vigorous administration of justice, such as one would 
be glad to see imported occasionally into our own police courts. 
It was a quarrel between some musicians and some blacksmiths. 
The musicians were the complainants. At an evening party 
two of them asked the blacksmiths to let them have a smoke at 
their pipes: the blacksmiths refused, saying that the others were 
low caste ; whereupon they snatched a pipe and smoked it. A 
scuffle ensued, in which the ladies took an active part with their 
tongues. A few days after, the blacksmiths from the neigh- 
bouring villages held a consultation, and resolved to vindicate 
their wounded dignity. About eighty of them assembled, 
attacked the musicians’ houses, plundered them, took two of 
them, the original aggressors, captive, and held them as hostages 
for the good behaviour of the rest. It discloses a somewhat 
lawless state of things, it must be allowed. The facts were all 
admitted ; but a countercharge was made that the musicians 
were the aggressors, and that they had taken possession of a gun 
and an ear-ring in the mélée. This was also admitted, and the 
property on both sides produced. Mr. Egerton, rightly judging 
that such practices should be put a stop to, did not content him- 
self with punishing the ringleaders, but sentenced forty black- 
smiths and the two musicians to a fine and a month’s imprison- 
ment; and instead of sending them to prison, where they would 
have been a useless expense, he set them to work on the roads 
under a guard, the cost of which was defrayed out of the fines. 
The blacksmiths afterwards presented a petition praying that it 
might be declared that the musicians are of low caste and are 
never again to smoke a blacksmith’s pipe! We need hardly 
say that the petition was peremptorily rejected, Mr. Egerton 
rightly feeling that nothing could be more undesirable than to 
encourage in any way the establishment of what he justly calls 
the ‘curse of caste’ in these valleys. Unhappily it seems to be 
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making some progress among them, and is, Mr. Egerton appears 
to think, increasing rather than the reverse in other parts of 
India also. The Mohammedans, he says, adopt it in a great 
degree from the Hindoos, and these Spiti Tartars, from their 
intercourse with Hindoo traders, are beginning to imbibe it. 
The Maharajah of Cashmere does all he can to introduce into 
Ladak distinctions of caste, and the Nono,' or native chief of 
Spiti, imagines that he ranks alone in caste as in office. He 
was strongly suspected of having encouraged the blacksmiths to 
resent the supposed infringement of caste on the part of the 
musicians. We rejoice to find that the Indian authorities are 
alive to the extreme importance of discouraging it to the utmost 
of their power. It is obvious that there is no more serious 
obstacle to the introduction of Christianity than the rigid and 
contemptuous exclusiveness engendered by this most pernicious 
institution. 

We must refer our readers to the book itself for an amusing 
description of the Spiti Races, got up by the Nono in honour of 
his visitor, in which the chief’s eldest son bore a conspicuous, 
though not altogether a dignified part: his bridle broke in mid 
course, and down he came ignominiously te the ground. It 
appears that they rather pique themselves on their riding, so, of 
course, like other sportsmen, he was very unwilling to allow that 
his horsemanship was in fault, and entered into elaborate expla- 
nations to show that but for the defective bridle the accident 
could not have occurred. A horse-race, such as it is, seems to 
be the recognised mode of doing honour to a distinguislied 
guest: a similar entertainment was provided by the Abbot of 
Tangyoot, a dozen or more of his monks, who had all had as 
much chang’ as was good for them, being the jockeys. The 
abbot’s head-dress on this occasion was composed of two copper 
saucepans, a small one on the top of a large one, with a round 
knob surmounting the whole. 

In many respects the habits of the Spiti people resemble those 
of their neighbours in Thibet, familiar to many of our readers in 
the pages of the Abbé Huc. They use the same curious system 
of dates: a cycle of twelve years, each year named after an 
animal in the following order:—1. The Mouse; 2. The Ox; 
3. The Tiger; 4 The Hare; 5. The Dragon; 6. The Serpent ; 
7. The Horse; 8. The Sheep; 9. The Ape; 10. The Bird; 
11. The Dog; 12. The Hog. Five of these cycles form a 
greater cycle of sixty years, and to distinguish these they prefix 
the names of what they call the five elements, Wood, Fire, 





1 Literally, Deputy. 
* A somewhat unpalatable kind of small beer. 
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Earth, Iron, Water, to those of the above-named animals, in 
regular rotation, thus: the Wood Mouse, the Wood Ox, the 
Fire Tiger, the Fire Hare, and so on. Mr. Egerton had a 
document brought before him officially which was dated the year 
of the Fire Ape. How they get on beyond sixty does not 
appear. As with most uncivilised, and too many civilised races, 
drinking, smoking and gambling occupy no small portion of 
their existence: the latter habit seems inveterate in all classes. 
The women bear their share in field labour, but are not kept in 
a degraded or inferior position. One peculiarity is noticed, the 
absence of almost any distinction in the dress of the two sexes, at 
any rate of the unmarried among the women. Mr. Egerton was 
often unable to decide whether his baggage was being carried by 
men or women. Neither the one nor the other paid much regard 
to decency in their precautions to avoid wetting their clothes in 
fording the numerous streams which had to be crossed on the 
journey. This absence of a distinctive attire probably contri- 
butes in some measure to the universal laxity of morals, which, 
however, is without question chiefly to be ascribed to a law or 
custom which imposes celibacy on all younger sons of whatever 
condition, from those of the Nono downwards. Mr. Egerton 
relates an anecdote illustrative of the tone of feeling prevalent 
on this subject. He was one day taking photographs of some 
men, and several young women had gathered round, laughing and 
joking with them. Most of them were about twenty years of 
age, one only sixteen. Mr. Heyde asked these damsels where 
their husbands were, to which they replied that they were all 
unmarried. Upon this a priest from Scomrah in Koonawur, 
who understood Hindostanee and was standing by, observed 
that one of them was a mother already, and that probably they 
all would be before the year was out. This was met by a 
laugh,—no denial, no indignation. ‘The report of a case that 
came before the Commissioner in his judicial capacity discloses a 
state of public opinion not more favourable to conjugal fidelity. 
A villager sued for the custody of his wife, who had gone to live 
with her father instead of staying at home and working. The 
wife replied that neither did her husband stay at home, but 
went to another village where he intrigued with another woman, 
and ‘what could she do at home by herself?’ The husband 
admitted the truth of the charge; ‘ but that was nothing to the 
point—it was the custom.’ ‘The wife said she was willing to 
return to her husband, if he would give up her rival. The hus- 
band, admonished by the court, agreed to do so, but thought it 
very hard, as everybody, even his wife’s father, did the same. 
Of course it would be unjust to set all this down to the 
account of the religion which they profess. They are, as we 
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have already said, Buddhists; but Buddhism must not be held 
answerable for their immorality any more than Christianity for 
the low state of public morals in many a community much 
nearer home. This is scarcely a fitting opportunity for dis- 
cussing at any length the tenets of Buddhism, which, after all 
that has been written on the subject, are in truth but imper- 
fectly known. The fundamental doctrine of the system, how- 
ever, is obviously favourable to the cultivation of a high tone of 
morality. The Buddhists hold, in common with the Brahmani- 
cal schools of philosophy, that the visible world and everything 
belonging to it is a temporary manifestation of the Deity, having 
no real or permanent existence: that the human soul is an 
emanation of the Divine Spirit; that its imprisonment in a 
perishable body, subject to the changing accidents of matter, is 
in itself a state of misery; that every effort of man during life 
should consequently be directed towards ensuring the perfect 
liberation of his soul after death; not only its liberation from 
the necessity of submitting to another birth and being again 
clothed with a body, but its entire emancipation from individual 
existence and its reunion with and perfect absorption into the 
essence of the Divine Being. Opinions vary as to the mode in 
which this liberation and final union with the Deity is to be 
accomplished. ‘The Buddhists of Nepaul, who seem to have 
preserved the ancient doctrines of their religion in the greatest 
purity, and respecting whom, thanks to the researches of Mr. 
Hodgson, we have the most copious information, are divided 
into four schools, of which the two chief concur in teaching that 
the liberation of the soul from matter depends upon its progress, 
by conscious intellectual effort, towards true knowledge, that is 
to say, upon the abandonment of the groundless belief in the 
reality of external objects. When once this great error is relin- 
quished, all its consequences vanish with it, along with all 
mundane things and existences of earthly origin. The other 
two schools vary slightly in these metaphysical speculations ; 
but all unite in maintaining that moral purity is essential to the 
attainment of the true wisdom, without which the soul can never 
be freed from its earthly trammels. All are likewise agreed in 
asserting the primeval existence of the Deity, that He was, 
when nothing else was. The original creed of Buddha was 
monotheistic; but it has long ceased to be so: the divine eman- 
ations, evolved from the self-consciousness of the Deity, are 
worshipped as Gods. The creation of the visible universe was 
the work of inferior divinities. 

They have no hereditary caste distinctions; the priests are 
chosen from all classes: they are bound to celibacy as long as 
they remain priests, but they may resign the sacerdotal office 
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and are then permitted to marry. They must not slaughter 
animals themselves, but are not forbidden the use of animal 
food. Mr. Egerton is consequently in error when he adduces 
the-fact that the Spiti people eat freely of beef and mutton, as a 
proof of the laxity of their religious principles, According to 
the Buddhist doctrine of transmigration, the human soul, if we 
may rely upon our authorities, does not pass into the lower 
animal forms, but re-enters a succession of human bodies until 
it has attained the degree of purity required to effect its perfect 
liberation. Independently of this, however, the religion of these 
people is a very corrupt and degraded form of Buddhism, a 
mass, in short, of superstition and idolatry ; and such as it is, it 
seems to have but a slight hold on them. There is at the same 
time a great deal of show and parade of religion. 

Every one, no matter how he is occupied, incessantly repeats 
the favourite invocation of the Deity, ‘Om, Mané, pudmé, Om, 
the precise meaning of which is not explained. People of a 
little extra pretension to respectability, as the Nono and his 
attendants, always carry about with them a little bundle of 
sacred books; and many of them have constantly in their hands 
a prayer drum, a little cylindrical box three or four inches long 
and two or three in diameter, usually of copper, filled with rolls 
of paper, on which prayers are written, and revolving on a 
handle about eight inches long. A rotary motion is given to 
the cylinder by a movement of the wrist, and it is kept spinning 
round by a small weight attached to it by a string. Larger 
drums of the same kind are placed at the entrance of monas- 
teries, and as a person passes in, he gives a good sharp twist to 
one or more of these, which go on revolving prayers for a consi- 
derable time. In many places they are even made to revolve by 
means of little windmills, which is carrying mechanical contriv- 
ances for facilitating devotion about as far as it is possible to 
carry them. The custom in its origin, and as it still prevails in 
Mongolia and Thibet, is not so wholly destitute as might be 
expected of a rational interpretation. The revolving drums are 
intended solely for the benefit of those who are unable to read: 
they are turned by the hand, and the process is regarded as 
efficacious only so long as the personal exertion of turning them 
is persevered in. In Spiti they are made to roll off prayers with 
the least possible exertion on the part of worshippers, or with 
none at all. The number of monasteries in the province is out 
of all proportion to that of the population: this of course is 
owing to the rule of celibacy imposed on all younger brothers, 
who for the most part take refuge in these so-called religious 
houses. The lives led by these Buddhist monks do not appear 
to be either very profitable or very regular; much of the same 
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character probably as those of the lazy, dirty-looking Capuchins 
with whom for years we were familiar, as they lounged, in 
winter in the sun, in summer in the shade, in the Florian 
Gardens in Malta. The moral influence of these establishments 
we have already hinted at. 

Our object, however, in noticing this publication is not simply 
to give our readers a sketch of the nature and character of this 
remote corner of British territory and its inhabitants, wholly 
unknown, probably, to most of them, nor merely to draw attention 
to its probable value as a route for profitable traffic. From our 
point of view it acquires a peculiar interest, as it seems to offer 
special facilities for the introduction of Christianity into the re- 
gions of Central Asia, and through them perhaps, by its western 
frontier, into China. This is a topic on which the necessities 
of their position impose absolute_silence on the servants of the 
Indian Government, nor could Mr. Egerton have ventured to 
say a word on it ina work published with the sanction of his 
official superiors ; yet the tone in which he writes convinces us 
that this inducement, the chief of all, was not absent from his 
mind when he spoke of the advantages which he foresaw from the 
extension of European intercourse with the inhabitants of those 
countries. The first step of course in this direction is to gain a 
footing in Spiti itself; and this does not seem likely to be attended 
by any very formidable difficulties. The absence of caste removes 
one of the most serious obstacles to the spread of Christianity in 
the greater part of India, while the present religious condition of 
the people, the slight hold which their own faith has upon their 
affections, the small influence exercised by their religious teach- 
ers, owing to their idle and immoral lives, present a combination 
of circumstances which experience has shown to be not unfavour- 
able to the reception of the Gospel. The fact also that these 
people are neither Mohammedans nor Hindoos, that they are 
aliens in race and religion to the natives of the adjoining provinces 
of British India, and consequently little cared for even by those 
to whom their existence is not totally unknown, would obviate 
another difficulty in the way of extending among them missionary 
operations. The attempt to convert them would excite no 
attention and rouse no jealousy, and would therefore probably be 
regarded with little disfavour by the authorities, always perhaps 
somewhat over-sensitive to the risks of any interference with the 
religious prejudices of those under their rule. It does not 
appear from Mr. Egerton’s account that the Moravian mission- 
aries, who have a station in Lahoul, have succeeded in gaining 
any hold on Spiti, nor even that they have made the attempt, 
although Mr. Heyde at least has been there long enough, and 
probably some of his companions as well, to acquire an intimate 
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knowledge of the language and some familiarity with the habits 
of the people. While therefore we should earnestly deprecate 
anything that might lead these people even to suspect the exis- 
tence of our lamentable divisions, thus introducing Christianity 
to them under its least favourable aspect, yet there seems no 
valid reason why the Church of England should abandon to 
others the field thus opened to us, a field so peculiarly our own. 
If the hope so long held out of an increase of the Indian Epis- 
copate should be shortly realized, these valleys may well engage 
the attention of the Bishop within whose jurisdiction they may 
be placed, opening as they do a way into the very heart of 
Central Asia under circumstances unusually favourable for 
reaching with comparative safety those hitherto all but inacces- 
sible tracts. 








Art. V.—1. Paper read by the Dean or Westminster, &c. 
‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ February, 1865. 


2. Speech of the Dean or S. Paut’s, &e. ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
April, 1865. 


Tue Latitudinarian party have had their own way for a con- 
siderable time. They have been thriving ever since the seces- 
sion of Mr. Newman to Rome left the Church party without 
a leader. Churchmen since that time have suffered blow after 
blow, sometimes from foes and sometimes from friends; they 
have been snubbed and kept out of offices and places of employ- 
ment or of influence, but they have all this time been gaining 
strength for the mortal combat that is shortly to ensue. Where 
the battle-field will be, and what is likely to be the exact strength 
of the combatants, are questions which cannot at present be 
answered with any precision. But it is certain that amidst the 
profound indifference and ignorance of what is going on around 
them, which exist in the minds of the large Evangelical party, 
the two other parties, who monopolize the intellectual power that 
is brought to bear upon theological questions, are preparing for 
an internecine combat. It is true that neither party can claim 
any one for its leader, at least in the same sense as Mr. Newman 
led the intellect of Oxford twenty-five years ago. Neither 
party has any very distinct organization, or any peculiar tactics. 
The battle is rather forced upon both by the circumstances of 
the times than eagerly demanded by either of the combatants. 
But there are symptoms by which we may form some guess 
how it will proceed, and with which party the victory will lie. 
The Church party have been for many years realizing the truth 
so vigorously expressed by the Roman poet— 


‘ Per damna, per ceedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.’ 


They have perhaps learned the virtue of moderation from the 
discipline of twenty years, whilst the insults and injuries that 
have been heaped upon all that they hold most sacred have almost 
exasperated them into an utter fearlessness of consequences. On 
the other hand, the Latitudinarians have profited by victories 
which have been won for them by others, till they have tried 
their hand for themselves, and are almost intoxicated with the 
recent decisions in their favour in the law-courts. The flagrant 
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injustice done in the reversal of the judgment of the Court of 
Arches in the Gorham case, though seemingly a triumph for the 
Evangelical party, has not encouraged the heresy to which 
it intended to give a place and a status; on the contrary, the 
tone of belief as to the efficacy of the sacrament of Baptism 
has been steadily on the rise ever since. The substantial gain of 
the decision was to the Latitudinarian party. For the first time 
in the history of the Church of England since the Reformation, 
a legal judgment has been given in the teeth of the most express 
statements of Anglican formularies; and that on the very 
ground that, though the statements of the Prayer-book, and the 
pronouncement of the Court were as directly contradictory as 
words could make them, yet there had been always a large 
party within the pale of the Establishment who had held the 
views which were now declared to be tenable. We say that the 
Evangelical cause did not make the least profit out of this 
astounding judgment in their favour, but the Latitudinarian 
cause gained a vantage ground from which it has not yet been 
dislodged. ° 

Several principles of most mischievous application were laid 
down or implied in that judgment, by lawyers wholly ignorant 
of theology, assisted by the two archbishops of the day, whose 
neglect of the subject was as great as the ignorance of the lawyers, 
without admitting of the same excuse. Of these the chief one 
(we do not quite remember whether it was expressed or implied) 
was that the Articles were the primary standard, and that 
the Prayer-book was to be interpreted by them. Now there is 
no reasonable defence that can be instituted for such a prin- 
ciple. It is as great an absurdity as would be committed by 
a magistrate who should take the bye-laws of a particular 
locality as his standard, and, instead of interpreting them in 
harmony with the laws of the country to which they are an 
appendage, should insist on screwing the law of the land from 
its natural sense into agreement with what he supposed the bye- 
law ought to mean. This dangerous precedent was followed, 
and distinctly avowed, by Dr. Lushington in his judgment 
on Dr. Rowland Williams and Mr. H. B. Wilson. Against 
any such dictum the Latitudinarian party are as much bound 
to protest as we are ourselves. We could not accept the 
Articles except under the hypothesis of the previously received 
Prayer-book, so full of ancient doctrine. They require some- 
what of the same safeguard to neutralize the teaching of many 
of the Articles, which to them is peculiarly nauseous. It is, we 
conceive, the duty of all Churchmen on all occasions earnestly 
to protest against so fallacious and mischievous a principle. 

But there is a much more disastrous consequence resulting 
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from the Gorham judgment, viz. the establishment of a prin- 
ciple of interpretation which opens the way to attaching no 
meaning at all to words or propositions, and thus easily prepares 
for the abolition of all dogma, on the ground that it does not, in 
point of fact, secure the agreement of parties who in words 
give their assent to it. The indignation that was excited at 
the publication of Number 90 of the ‘ Tracts for the Times’ will 
not easily be forgotten by those who were then old enough to take 
an interest in the subject. Yet the most prominent of the oppo- 
nents of Tract 90, the only one who has established a reputation 
for high intellectual power, has veered round and become the 
advocate of a far more startling system of evading the plain 
meaning of words. We advert, of course, to Mr. H. B. Wilson 
and his well-known contribution to the volume of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews.’ And it is of some importance to remember that this 
gr has been acquitted by the Judicial Committee of the 

rivy Council upon this very point. He has claimed a larger 
latitude of construction than ever was demanded even by 
Whiston and the semi-Arians of the last century. And it is 
certain that if such opinions are allowed by a succession of 
similar judgments to be held by the clergy in general, there will 
remain no defence for retaining any subscription to any for- 
mularies whatever. That is, in point of fact, the real wish of 
the Latitudinarian party, whether avowed or not. The extreme 
section would avow it. Some of them would probably shrink 
from this; whilst, no doubt, a very large number are sincerely 
anxious only to relax subscription to the precise and definite 
statements of the Prayer-book, and would gladly occupy the 
ground taken by the Comprehension party of 1689. 

We have said that neither party has any distinctly recognised 
head. It may be added that neither party possesses much of 
that unity which is an indispensable element of success. But it 
is not difficult to see that the Church party may both attain to 
a considerable degree of unity in itself, and may create a large 
amount of confusion in the ranks of the enemy. 

Divide et impera is a motto that has been extensively used by 
the World against the Church, by politicians against eccle- 
siastics. Whilst the Church was undivided it was all-powerful. 
If it ever should become one again it would again carry all 
before it. With a view to an approximation to that unity with 
the rest of Western Christendom, it becomes the Church party 
to exert all its strength to break the ranks of the one party that 
is opposed to it—that is worth considering. That party is the 
Latitudinarian party, reinforced from the ranks of the worldly 
and the unbelieving, the indifferent and the sceptic. Divide et 
tmpera must be the motto of their opponents. Though this 
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arty is without a recognised head, it has found a mouthpiece in 
the Dean of Westminster. Dr. Stanley is in all respects a man 
exactly typical of the Latitudinarians. In saying this we do not 
mean that he represents the average of the party. We gladly 
recognise in him many high qualities which cannot be considered 
to be representative of this school of thought. Yet though a 
favourable specimen, no other person to our view so exactly 
typifies and represents them. The manifesto which he has sent 
forth in the paper which he read at the Rectory House of S, 
James's, Westminster, accurately represents the end and object 
upon which they are bent. The party, as we have already 
implied, are associated with many who go farther than them- 
selves ; nay, they will not disdain the assistance of those who 
are the enemies, either secret or open, of all religion, nor the 
support of those who care for none of these things. It shall be 
our aim in this article to show what the nature of their purpose is, 
how far it extends, and how much it comprehends ; also to point 
out the probable results that will arise from their success, as 
well as to show why we are of opinion that they will not succeed. 
And in the first place, in addressing this party who we suppose 
to have spoken by their mouthpiece the Dean of Westminster, 
we venture to use the words of the great historian—paxapé- 
cavres DOV TO aTreipoKaxor, ov Enrvduev Td adpov. They have 
not, indeed, revealed to us their tactics except incidentally, but 
they have very clearly spoken out as to their ultimate object and 
intentions, They have run acareer of victory for so long a time 
that they have actually come to believe that their final triumph 
is near at hand. The Dean of Westminster and his party are 
very courteous and polite to their antagonists, whom they hope to 
include in the comprehensive Church of the future. We accept 
their challenge, proclaiming at the same time that there is no 
compromise on our side possible. If they succeed in lowering 
in any degree the Catholic tone of the Prayer-book, they will 
have it all their own way afterwards, unopposed by Churchmen. 
For Churchmen will not be included in their comprehensive 
fold. It is an extraordinary instance of defect of mental vision, 
that they so entirely fail to see this. They can afford, indeed, 
to offer terms of comprehension, because, as they do not value 
dogmatic theology, they do not mind including those who differ 
from them in this, provided only that the dogmatism is only per- 
missive and optional. But we who believe that dogma is of the 
essence of the Church system, could not acquiesce in its mere 
toleration. We do not know which is greater, the folly of the 
mistake they make in supposing that the Church party will ever 
be content to be included in a scheme where Church doctrine is 
cco2 
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only tolerated, or the blunder of proclaiming to the world what 
it is that at this moment they have set their hearts upon. 

It is confidently anticipated that the theology of the nineteenth 
century is about to achieve a victory by amalgamating in one har- 
monious whole the Sacramental system of the Catholic Church, 
with its doctrines of the Apostolical Succession, and the power 
of the Keys, on the one hand, and on the other that development 
of Protestantism which denies the supernatural element in 
Christianity, and which gives the right hand of fellowship to the 
authors of the obnoxious volume of ‘ Essays and Reviews’ as well 
as to And here we pause. Our readers will ask us whether 
we were going to end the sentence with the name of the unlucky 
Bishop of Natal. We reply that so the sentence ought to have 
concluded, but so it does not in terms end, so far as we gather 
from the manifesto. The name of Colenso is carefully excluded 
from a paper the compliments of which range backwards and 
forwards as occasion serves, from Pusey to Jowett, Robertson to 
Liddon, Maurice to Newman, and which mentions nearly all 
the more prominent characters of the day, including Pio Nono 
himself, with more or less of praise, save and except the one 
name of him who has done so much for their cause and deserved 
so much at their hands, the unflinching advocate of the falsity of 
the Mosaic narrative. Dr. Stanley probably knew that he had 
ventured far enough when he had introduced, not individually but 
collectively, the seven essayists and their antagonists. He did 
not care to provoke the certain opposition that would have been 
raised at the mere mention of the name of the Bishop of Natal. 
Public opinion has been roused on this subject, and it would not 
answer just now to raise an issue upon a question when public 
opinion would run strongly in the opposite direction to that in 
which Dr. Stanley would force it, if he could. 

Not, however, now to dwell upon names or upon persons, Dr. 
Stanley’s comprehension scheme is plainly meant to go as far as 
he possibly can in including opinions. The essay to which we 
are referring is not very definite (no one expects definition or 
precision from a Latitudinarian) as to what amount of heterodoxy 
is to be admitted as orthodox ; we are left, therefore, to conjecture 
as to the limits which will satisfy them for the present. The 
precise direction in which the Church of the future is to expand 
is scarcely pointed out. We are left in the dark whether the 
so-called Romanizing doctrines of many in the Church of 
England, the actual doctrine of transubstantiation, high views of 
sacramental grace, are only included for the sake of consistency, 
or whether the indifference of the party to dogma is so great 
that they are of their own accord willing to propose their com- 





prehension in the scheme. A little light, however, is thrown 
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upon the essay by a previous publication by the same writer on 
the subject of Subscription to Formularies. It will be remem- 
bered that this pamphlet, with some others to which it gave rise, or 
with which it was connected, formed the subject of an article in 
our number of last October. And we recur to it for the sake 
of elucidating the present subject. From it we gather that one 
main object the Dean of Westminster has in view is to relieve 
the burdened consciences of those who from whatever cause have 
been induced to subscribe, with a faltering assent, to the for- 
mularies of the Church of England. We pass by this part of 
the subject, with which we are not now ha te concerned. 
But the scheme itself which finds favour in his eyes is the 
attempt made in 1689 to propitiate Nonconformists. Taking 
the letter of the Bishop of London of 1864, and comparing it 
with the paper read at 5S. James’s Rectory in 1865, we can be at 
no loss to see that the comprehension scheme recommended is 
that of the Burnet and Tillotson school of the Revolution. The 
author tells us that ‘the Remedy which was vainly attempted 
in 1689 ought at least to be reconsidered now, and that on 
the ground that ‘the evil which it was intended to remove has 
‘been left in undiminished magnitude and with results more 
‘damaging to the welfare of the Church than even Burnet or 
‘ Tillotson anticipated.’ 

Again, let us be allowed to express our astonishment at the 
persistent credulity which can expect to compass that in the 
present century which so signally failed two centuries ago when 
the Church was in such imminent peril from Rome, and was 
deprived of the aid of the most attached and devoted of her 
sons. It can scarcely be denied that the Nonjurors, as a body, 
represented the most conscientious, the most learned, and most 
intellectual minds of the day. If the Comprehension scheme 
had succeeded, people would certainly have said that it would 
have been defeated if the High Church party had had the 
increase of numbers which the accession of the Nonjurors 
would have secured to them. It seems to us to be the height 
of absurdity to suppose that any similar scheme could be pressed 
with success in the present a the circumstances have all 
changed in favour of the Church party; the panic now is, lest 
all doctrine should be lost in the cessation of belief in the 
Inspiration of the Bible. The Church party are far more 
numerous and greatly more learned than they have ever been 
in past times; even Evangelicals, excepting those of the very 
lowest class, look shy upon Bible Society Meetings, and do not 
like to appear on platforms with reverend brethren of dissenting 
denominations, This party would no doubt join with the Latitude 
party in weeding the Prayer-book of the sacerdotal doctrines, 
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and in getting rid of certain doctrinal statements. But there 
the amicable feeling and tke concord would cease. And, pro- 
bably, they will soon find out, if they do not know it already, that 
the party with whom they would go thus far have an intense 
abhorrence of what they would term their narrow-minded shib- 
boleths about the doctrines of the Atonement and of Justification 
by Faith ; and have no sympathy whatever with that forsaking 
of the world and its pleasures and amusements, which is one of 
the better features of the system as adopted by the more really 
religious members of the party. At any rate, if the Dean of 
Westminster had not given up all hopes of assistance from 
them, he would hardly have spoken so favourably of Roman 
opinions, both within and without the pale of the Anglican 
Church, nor have fallen foul so wantonly on the expression of 
the article which speaks of ‘ pacifying God’s wrath.’ 

Correctly to describe the present move, it might be said to be 
an attempt to enclose a party who resolutely refuse to be 
enclosed, in an union with dissenters who do not wish for any 
such union, without the faintest chance of assistance from those 
whose aid is indispensable for the success of the movement. 
The argument that the project will be a failure takes the @ 
fortiort form. It runs thus:—The scheme of 1689 was a failure. 
A fortiori, the project of 1865 will come to nothing. It may, 
perhaps, be an advantage if we, in the first instance, say a few 
words as regards the Tillotson and Burnet scheme. It is 
important to our argument that the circumstances under which 
it failed should be clearly understood. 

It must be remembered then, that it originated in the autumn 
of the year which followed the landing of the Prince of Orange 
on the coast of England, for the express purpose of saving the 
nation from the introduction and establishment of Popery. 
The Prince’s design had been entirely successful, when the 
shouts which proclaimed William and Mary king and queen of 
Great Britain on the 13th February, 1689, interrupted the 
Ash Wednesday services of the churches in London. 

It was an ill-omened day for such an event; and perhaps a 
favourable contrast may be drawn between the state of Church 
feeling of those times and these, if it is borne in mind that no 
such unseemly demonstration on such a day would now be 
ventured on. However that may be, it is certain that the fear 
of Popery was the one cause of the success of the Prince of 
Orange. That he should attempt, therefore, to unite Protes- 
tants, whether of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or other forms 
of Church polity, was but natural and politic. All religions 
were alike indifferent to the man whose conduct was such as to 
give colour to the charge of the worst forms of sensuality. 
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Lord Macaulay’s varnish cannot obliterate the facts of fornica- 
tion and adultery, nor relieve the Dutch adventurer from the 
stigma of the vilest hypocrisy. Whether the dark insinuations 
of worse sins that were unsparingly thrown out against him in 
his lifetime can be substantiated, we do not venture to decide; 
there is enough without that to brand his character with infamy, 
and to blast the historical reputation of his biographer. But 
this by the way. We proceed with our narrative. The Act of 
Toleration, entitled, ‘ An Act for Exempting their Majesties’ 
‘Protestant Subjects dissenting from the Church of England 
‘from the penalties of certain laws,’ had received the royal 
assent on the 24th of May; and an address had been previously 
made to the king to call a Convocation, which accordingly was 
summoned for December 4. Before the assembling of Convo- 
cation care was taken to fill up the vacant sees; and Stillingfleet, 
the author of the ‘ Jrenicwm;’ Patrick, who had once been or- 
dained as a Presbyterian, and Ironside, of whose opinions we know 
little more than that they were opposed to those of the orthodox 
and excellent Fell, Bishop of Oxford, were consecrated. The 
sees of Chichester and Worcester were vacant by the deaths of 
Thomas and Lake, and that of Bristol«by the translation of 
Trelawney ; and to make things more sure, the Primate and 
five of his suffragans were suspended. Not content with takin 
these precautions, an Ecclesiastical Commission was anual 
which met in the Jerusalem Chamber, on the 10th of October. 
This Commission consisted of the ten bishops in occupation, 
the Professors of Divinity, half-a-dozen deans, about as many 
archdeacons, with four doctors of divinity, who held prebendal 
stalls in some cathedral. Their purpose was to carry out, if 
possible, the object of the declaration that had been issued by the 
Prince of Orange, promising to endeavour ‘a final agreement 
between the Church of England and all Protestant Dissenters.’ 
Even in those days no step could be safely taken by Parliament, 
without the concurrence of Convocation, and even Tillotson 
advised its being summoned to deliberate, though it is plain 
that he was quite ignorant of the general tone of Church feeling 
which was likely to prevail in that assembly. There is an 
interesting paper printed in his life by Birch, and which bears 
date September 13th, 1689, the very day of the date of the 
Commission : it is headed ‘ Concessions which will probably be 
made by the Church of England for the union of Protestants.’ 
We extract only a portion of these Concessions, which will serve 
to indicate how far it was intended to go, and how far Tillotson 
thought the Church would go in her concessions :— 

1, The ceremonies enjoined or recommended in the liturgy 
and canons were to be left indifferent. 
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2. The liturgy was to be carefully reviewed, and such altera- 
tions introduced as would remove, as much as possible, all 
ground of exception to any part of it. 

3. Foreign Protestant orders should be considered valid. 

4, Presbyterians might be re-ordained with the form, ‘ If 
thou art not already ordained, I ordain thee,’ &c. 

This is the scheme of which Burnet speaks in the following 
memorable words :-— 

‘ We prepared a scheme to be laid before the Convocation, but 
‘did not think that we ourselves, much less that any other 
‘ person was any way limited or bound to comply with what we 
‘resolved to propose. On the contrary, we said, if we saw 
‘better reason we would change our minds. Yet this, which 
‘ was only a council created by the king to prepare matters, was 
‘complained of as an imposing on the Convocation and as a 
‘ limiting of it; and though a royal licence was sent them, yet a 
‘previous resolution was taken to admit of no alterations. 
: When we saw that, we resolved to be quiet, and leave that 
‘matter to better times. But then the enemies of the Civil 
‘Government began to work on the jealousies and fears of many 
‘well-minded men, afd the preserving the Church was given 
‘out as the word, by those who meant France or S. Germains 
‘by it; and under this fatal delusion many are apt to be misled 


‘to this day.’! 

Tillotson, if he expected that his propositions would easily be 
accepted, must very soon have been undeceived. The Com- 
missioners — to have quarrelled and come to no agreement ; 


some of the Commissioners not approving any such forestalling 
of the decisions of Convocation, and many of them absenting 
themselves after the first day of meeting. And the defeat of 
the scheme of Comprehension was certain on the day when 
parties tried their respective strength in the election of a Prolo- 
cutor of the Lower sm of Convocation. The Latitudinarian 
candidate, Tillotson himself, was beaten by Dr. Jane, the 
Oxford Professor of Divinity, who won by an immense majority. 

Even on the previous day, the Latitude party must have a 
little winced at the sermon which they heard in Westminster 
Abbey. It was preached by Beveridge, at that time Arch- 
deacon of Colchester. It is instructive as indicating the tone 
of the moderate party in the Church, who at that time, in the 
absence of the Nonjurors, represented the best tone of Church- 
manship. It must have been pretty plain that nothing could be 
effected when the Commission gave so much dissatisfaction, and 
when the preacher himself would not allow in his sermon that 
the Nonconformists had any just cause of complaint. The tenor 


1 Burnet’s Visitation Charge, 1704. 
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of the sermon is as follows :—After congratulating his audience 
on their deliverance fsom any further fears of Popery, he pro- 
ceeds to speak with favour of the king’s project for healing 
dissentions as undertaken non sine divino haud dubie afflatu. 
He then notices the distinction between doctrines necessary to 
salvation, and rites and ceremonies necessary for celebration of 
divine service. Both parties are agreed in their appeal to 
Scripture, but whereas Scripture is full and express on the 
subject of doctrine, it is but vague and general in its precepts 
as regards rites and ceremonies. It must be observed that we 
are not assenting to this distinction as to the explicitness of 
Scripture doctrines and Scripture laws, but only repeating 
what Beveridge says. We are unable to see that Scripture is 
explicit as to doctrine any more than it is as to its precepts for 
the government of the Church. From this point of his sermon 
we can better follow the preacher, who argues that when 
between Provincial Churches a dispute arises, the example of 
S. Paul writing to the Corinthians shows, that arguments from 
analogy based on Scripture and natural reason should be thought 
available, and, in the last instance, resort must be had to the 
argument that ‘ we have no such custom, neither the Churches of 
God.’ Customs, he remarks, which have obtained nearly uni- 
versal assent and have not been enforced by any general Council, 
must, in all probability, have an Apostolic origin anterior to 
any general Councils being assembled. And this argument, he 
observes, by-the-way, is as strong against modern Rome as 
against Nonconformists. The sermon all through takes for 
granted that the ceremonies of the Church of England are in 
accordance with primitive custom, and those who heard it must 
have been able to judge what chance they had of any conces- 
sions, such as were demanded on behalf of Nonconformists, being 
made by the Lower House of Convocation. 

There is one passage in this sermon which we shall extract, 
less for any other reason than because of its appropriateness to 
the circumstances of the present dispute about Inspiration. In 
comparing the law of the Church with that of the land, the 
preacher says :— 

‘ Ecclesia universa, quod est Christi regnum, sua habet statuta 
* sacris literis conscripta: et suam etiam quast Communem habet 
‘ Legem, e certis quibusdam Ritibus constantem. Qué licet in dictis 
‘ statutis diserte et totidem verbis non precipiantur, tamen generali 
‘ut ita loquar, eorum rationi et proposito adeo sunt accommodati, et 
‘ tanto usut in propaganda et stabiliendd ed que in illis instituitur 
‘ Religione, ut semper et ubique per universum Orbem Christianum 
* observati fuerint, ac propterea ab omnibus adhuc Ecclesiis obser- 
*vandi, que solidam cum universd communionem retinere cupiunt. 
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‘ Si qua enim quemvis ex istis evertiterit,aut quidpiamiscontrarium 
‘ constituerit, talem exinde consuetudinem non habebit, qualem omnes 
‘alia Dei Ecclesiae habent. Quod quidem Apostolus Corinthiis 
‘ criminis loco oljectat. Idque jure merito. + sar we com- 
‘munes Ecclesia universe Ritus rescindere minus saltem crimen 
‘haberi nequit, quam communem Regni legem violare. Quod 
‘quantum sit, omnes fatentur et nonnulli suo damno experti sunt.’ 

The whole of the sermon is in a style of Churchmanship far 
superior to Beveridge’s usual level. The preacher certainly 
never contemplated the allowing of the orders of foreign Pro- 
testants, or any of the innovations mentioned in Tillotson’s paper 
of concessions. The whole attempt was a dead failure, and for 
its failure we are chiefly indebted to the Lower House of Convo- 
cation. ‘The Prolocutor, on the 25th of November, upon his 
being presented to Compton, Bishop of London, made his Latin 
speech, following the precedent set him by the preacher, and 
the burden of the speech was expressed in the words with which 
it concluded : Nolumus leges Anglie mutari. 

There being some informality in the Commission, the Con- 
vocation was prorogued till a new writ for its summoning was 
issued under the great seal. This bore date November 30th, 
and upon their assembling, December 4th, his majesty’s address 
was read to them. Every effort had been made in the few days 
during which the Convocation had been prorogued, to bring the 
members of the Lower House to consent to the measures likely 
to be proposed; but ineffectually, for when the bishops had 
agreed upon an address in answer to the king, they refused to 
concur, on the ground of its lowering the dignity of the Church 
of England to be spoken of as of the same kind with the foreign 
Protestant Churches. Nothing was done after this, and towards 
the end of January the Convocation and the Parliament were 
dissolved together. 

Such was the termination of the hopeful scheme of compre- 
hension of 1689, introduced under the most favourable circum- 
stances that have ever occurred since the last great change in 
the Liturgy, which took place in 1662. The reference to that 
scheme, as the type of the project to be agitated for now, has been 
made in Dr. Stanley’s letter of last year to the Bishop of London, 
or we should scarcely have thought the resemblance between 
the two cases sufficiently close to have borne the comparison. 
The circumstances differ widely ; the Latitudinarians of that day 
had a large majority in the Upper House; they had many who 
felt and acted with them in the Lower House of Convocation. 
There was no such amount of interest in the welfare of the 
Church or knowledge of the subject as is widely spread among 
the influential laity of the present day. It will be sufficient to 
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mention the names of such men as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Lygon, as representa- 
tives of very different phases of Churchmanship, but who are 
all deeply impressed with the reality of that sacramental 
system which it is contemplated to overthrow. And they are 
the types of very large and influential bodies of laymen in the 
Church. The comparison then which we wish to institute rather 
regards the attitude of parties in 1689 and that of 1866, or 
whatever year may be deemed favourable for the introduction 
of the measure. In other respects there is no very exact 
resemblance between the cases. In this particular respect the 
contrast is most marked. The apathy of the laity has been 
replaced by zeal, the ignorance of the clergy by a certain 
amount of theological learning. The Church party, instead of 
being weeded of all its staunchest supporters, is full both of 
learning and logical power, and worldly wisdom; whilst the 
Latitudinarians have to contend against a very shy feeling which 
has been growing up amongst Dissenters and many Churchmen 
against adopting recent views on Biblical Inspiration and on the 
correctness of Scripture statements. 

Thus far we have been speaking of the movement with 
regard to the probability of its success. 

It is for once the undeniable interest of the Evangelical party 
to ally itself with the Church party. It must be, if they please, 
an armed Concordat. They will scarcely be so unwise as to 
unite with the Latitudinarians in a struggle wherein, if they 
are successful, they will undoubtedly eject from the Anglican 
Communion the whole of the Church party. They ought to know 
—probably some of them do know—the entire and absolute 
antagonism of the present principle of comprehension to the 
shibboleths of their creed. They ought to bear in mind that 
comprehension will not take the direction of including a more 
rigid school of Calvinism, but is specially intended for the 
sceptic who hates their peculiar doctrines more than he does 
any other dogmatic formularies whatever. In order to show 
this clearly, we now proceed to explain the direction which this 
movement is taking. We take for our text-book the article in 
the February number of Fraser, to which the Dean of West- 
minster’s name is attached; the letter of Dr. Stanley to the 
Bishop of London, on the subject of Subscription to Formularies, 
published last year; and the defence of the ‘ Essays and Re- 
views,’ and the Bishop of Natal, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, in the April numbers of 1861, and 1863, which we 
need not scruple to say supplies abundant evidence of havmg 
proceeded from the same writer to whom common report uni- 
versally attributes them. 
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It is of results only that we speak; of the course of action by 
which these results are to be brought about, we are left to con- 
jecture. It seems probable that the mode of operation will be 
cautious, and such as not to give needless offence. Probably 
the attempt to abolish subscription to formularies, in the case 
of Oxford graduates, will be the first step of the process. What 
we are concerned with now is not the method of operation ; 
rather, we will endeavour, from what has been written on the 
subject, to show what is the extent of the comprehension con- 
templated. 

And, in the first place, it is evident that it is not intended 
particularly as a relief to Nonconformists. Here the spirit of 
the scheme is entirely at variance with the project of 1689. 
The cry was then to include those within the same fold who 
were supposed by the Tillotson and Burnet party to agree pre- 
cisely with them in doctrine—which, in point of fact, Presby- 
terians, as well as other sects, really did—but who differed in 
discipline and Church polity. The grievance felt now is not 
that of those who, outside the pale of the Church, are unable to 
acquiesce in her forms of worship, but of those who, being 
within, find the yoke of subscription almost or quite intolerable. 
The view is to provide for the intellectual scepticism of the day, 
which is supposed to be so far advanced as to be able to demon- 
strate that the Anglican formularies are no longer true, whatever 
truth they may at one time have contained; and to make this 
go down the more easily, we are reminded of the variable and 
shifting character of words, which no longer mean exactly the 
same as they meant a century or two ago. There is, of course, 
some truth in this allegation; and we shall not here comment 
on it further than to say, that we, for our part, shall not express 
any objection to changing the. language of the Nicene Creed, 
when the same authority which imposed it first, and decided 
that it expressed the doctrine which had been uniformly held 
from Apostolic times, and handed down to the fourth century, 
shall see fit to alter the language in which it is preserved 
and conveyed. But it may, perhaps, be worth while, on the 
other side, to consider whether the very existence of this Creed 
has not actually preserved the meaning of the terms used in it 
amidst the fluctuations in meaning of words which have not 
been used in dogmatic statements. We think we have reason 
on our side when we demur to a party in a provincial Church 
innovating on that which is admitted by all parties—all, at 
least, whom we are now considering—to be a tradition of the 
universal undivided Church. In endeavouring to compass this, 
we shall, no doubt, hear a good deal about the advantage of 
adhering to Scripture terms; and we shall be told of the sim- 
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plicity of Scripture language, as opposed to the complexity and 
dogmatism of ecclesiastical documents. And this, no doubt, 
ought to seem very plausible to the Evangelical party. They 
would do well, therefore, to think whether they would be satis- 
fied, in the exciting din of party strife, that subscription 
should take the form of a profession of belief in the Scrip- 
tures. Such a subscription would include a far wider range 
of —— than they would care to admit. And even such a 
declaration would not—or, at least, ought not to—satisfy the 
conscience of the modern Latitudinarian ; for, in point of fact, 
he neither believes in the truth of the statements of the Bible, 
neither does he admit the genuineness and authenticity of its 
component books. 

Dr. Stanley, in holding his shield over the ‘ Essays and Re- 
views,’ and other writers, with whom he probably does not 
entirely agree, in his notice of them in the Edinburgh Review, 
seems to think that inspiration may be depended upon so far as 
it upholds Monotheism,—the creed of Jew, Christian, and Maho- 
metan alike,—and for very little more than this in the way of 
doctrine. The exact expressions of Scripture can in no case be 
depended upon, because of the irreconcilable contradictions that 
exist in some parts of it. There is no guarantee for its accuracy 
or correctness in any scientific statement; for it is plain that 
it makes some statements which are at variance with the dis- 
coveries of modern science. And as to its literary character, 
it possesses no proof of genuineness, because some portions of it 
have not been written by those who have been supposed to be 
their authors. This we gather to be the opinion of the writer 
of one of the articles in the Edinburgh Review. It must not be 
supposed that the writer’s opinions are identical with those 
which he defends. On the contrary, it would be very difficult 
to lay down precisely in words what the Dean of Westminster 
himself believes. ‘The point to be exhibited is not what this or 
that individual of the party believes, but what they all agree in 
thinking may be included under the same formula of belief. 
And to illustrate this point, we proceed now to the article in 
the February number of Fraser's Magazine. Indeed, the most 
remarkable ’ Gene in this party is their utter disregard of truth. 
Their special pride is their willingness to find truth, the search 
after oid, rather than the practice of righteousness, many of 
them consider to be the object of life. We deliberately repeat 
our charge of an utter disregard of truth: all of them—or, at 
least, most of them—believe something, yet with regard to the 
veriest fundamentals of the faith they are willing to receive 
into their fellowship those who hold contradictory opinions. 
The belief in the Unity of the Godhead is the single residuum 
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after all the other doctrines of the Church have been, not 
denied, but either explained away or represented as indifferent. 
It is not by any means certain that, if they had their own way, 
in process of time this doctrine would not be subjected to the 
same volatilizing process under which all definition vanishes, and 
vague thoughts and impressions are substituted for dogmatic 
beliefs. But, undoubtedly, every other doctrine is enveloped 
in such a haze as to be entirely indistinct and imperceptible. 
After shaking men’s belief in large portions of the Bible, we 
are to be content to be told that, after all, the Bible is unlike any 
other book in the world; but the Bible is to include, or not, at 
the will of the believer or the unbeliever, the Second Epistle of 
8. Peter, a large portion of the Gospel narrative, and of the 
Revelation of 8. John. The Atoning Sacrifice may be regarded 
in the Catholic sense, or it may be spoken of as the grandest 
act of morality that the world has witnessed; and so on, of 
everything that devout Christians hold most sacred. 

Dr. Stanley’s paper itself has for its subject the theology of the 
nineteenth century. That there is a theology which adapts itself 
to successive periods in the history of the Church, the writer thinks 
is self-evident. That there is a special theology of this century 
is proved by the alarm which it excites, as also by the attacks 
which it provokes from’ its opponents, and the hopes which it 
inspires in its adherents; and this theology is to consist in a 
change scarcely less important or widespread than that of the 
sixteenth century. This theology, though it is so different in 
different ages, that it means Catholicism before the Reforma- 
tion, Protestantism subsequently to the Reformation, and the 
sublimated essence of both Romanism and Protestantism, as 
extracted by the refining process of criticism for the special use 
of the Church of the future, has, nevertheless, a pedigree of 
most ancient standing. In form, however, it is but of recent 
origin, having sprung up from Germany, and spread in this 
country so far as to have influenced the writers most opposed to 
it, and who, therefore, so far as they have been influenced by it, 
must be quoted as specimens of its training. On this score, the 
new theology is to embrace such men as the author of the 
‘ Christian Year,’ and the Regius Professor of Hebrew. How- 
ever, as it is difficult to see how the most strenuous opponents 
of rationalism and disbelief are to be classed amongst its ad- 
herents, and such classification will convey but a scanty know- 
ledge of what this theology is, we are next informed more 
directly what are its direct products. We must give the next 
sentence in Dr. Stanley’s own words; for here we have an 
actual distinct announcement from him what i is. We look 
over his pages for an explanation of this little pronoun, and at last 
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we light, if not upon an absolutely definite account of it, yet on 
a statement of what it has done, by which we may judge what it 
is in dts real nature. ‘ The “ Essays and Reviews ” are tts direct 
* product, together with a large part of the “ Aids to Faith,” and 
‘ two, at least, of the seven “ Replies.” ’ And now our readers 
will be able to give a shrewd guess that the Dean of West- 
minster has made a slight blunder of expression, and that ¢, 
after all, does not mean theology, but criticism. And if he 
means that the study of criticism has been forced upon orthodox 
writers of the Anglican communion by the hostile attacks of 
sceptical and infidel writers, we certainly are quite of his 
opinion ; but if he means that critical exegesis is anything but 
a very small portion of the science of theology, we entirely differ 
from him. ‘The history of theology has been, from first to last, 
entirely consistent. ‘The science has been developed by the 
attacks, first of infidels, then of heretics and schismatics; and 
the attack which Protestants made upon the infallibility of the 
Church is now, by a process of retaliation, made upon their 
Palladium, the Bible, and can only result in showing that there 
is no stronghold for Catholic truth anywhere but in the decisions 
of a Council truly Gicumenical. 

But we proceed with our description of it, reminding our 
readers again that iT, as appears to us, can mean nothing else 
than criticism, but that in Dr. Stanley’s phraseology it means 
theology. Occasionally, 7¢ seems to mean the general spirit of 
the age, as when such men as Lacordaire and Montalembert «re 
included in its embrace; but we wonder, if this is so, that the 
name of Cardinal Wiseman does not figure among the heroes 
upon whom so many laudatory epithets are heaped. It might 
have been thought, from the article in the Edinburgh Review of 
April, 1863, that the modern theology had attained its culmi- 
nating point in thes‘ Essays and Reviews.’ That article, without 
at all committing its writer to any of the views which he so 
cordially welcomes, if it means anything, means to defend the 
writers for maintaining what they have written as clergymen of 
the Church of England. We need not tell our readers that 
two of those writers, amongst other insinuations, assert, either 
directly or virtually, that S. Peter’s Second Epistle is a mere 
forgery, and therefore full of lies; that another denies the truth 
of the Mosaic narrative, and makes Moses out to be an im- 
postor ; and that another, by denying the possibility of miracles, 
must, though he does not say so in words, deny the birth and 
conception of our Lord, as well as His resurrection, and, prior to 
all these, His Deity. Of this essay the reviewer observes, that 
a chapter written by the present Archbishop of Dublin, on the 
apologetic worth of miracles, is in principle identical with any fair 
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and charitable construction of the main argument of Professor 
Powell. It is of the same essay, in the same article, that we find 
the words, ‘ If he (Professor Powell) means to say no such events 
‘ as those recorded in the sacred writings could have taken place, 
‘he appears to us to have transcended the limits of scientific 
‘ and historical knowledge not less than of devout belief.’ 

We need not continue our account of the volume of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews.’ It is, unhappily, but too well known; but we 
think it would have been sufficiently absurd, as a result of the 
theology of the nineteenth century, if it had rested here. But 
now our modern theology is not content to have disproved all 
the old theology ; zt claims, also, to include not only its elder 
sister, but even the writers that have set themselves in most 
strenuous opposition to it. We do not profess here to deter- 
mine, or to offer even an opinion, as to the success with which 
the ‘ Aids to Faith’ and the ‘ Seven Replies’ have combatted 
the errors of the volume of Essays and Reviews; but we shall, 
at least, be right in saying that they are written for the especial 
purpose of overthrowing it, and that the propositions which 
they labour to establish are the exact contradictions of those 
which they undertake to upset. Yet our criticism, or theology, 
—call it what you will,—is so very pliant and accommodating, 
that it is content to adopt them both. Well, we should our- 
selves consider it but a poor result of criticism to come to a 
conclusion that much might be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. And if theology is a science, we suppose its object is not 
to establish that contradictions may both be true, for that is 
false logic; nor can its province be in pronouncing that neither 
of two contradictions is proved, for, in so far as it does no 
more than this, it ceases to be a science. If the Dean of West- 
minster is in any degree acquainted with any science whatever, 
he must know that it arrives at definite conclusions, which 
admit of being further developed, and, in the case of the induc- 
tive sciences, being made more and more probable as time goes 
on. But theology, in his view, appears to be the only science 
which admits of contradictions in all parts of its domain. If it 
possesses any certain conclusions beyond ‘ the composite origin 
‘ of some of the Books in the Canon—the possible discovery of 
‘ the dates, tendency, doctrine, and spirit of the Sacred Books, 
‘ the distinction between poetry and prose, the moral and reli- 
‘ gious functions of the prophets’—all very interesting questions, 
no doubt, and questions which it is very desirable should be 
solved—we should like to know what they are. 

But in reality, if what Dr. Stanley says has any meaning at 
all, it is this, that dogma is not of the essence of theology ; that 
it does not much matter what you believe, so long as you are 
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agood man. And if this is the conclusion he has come to, all 
we can say is that it is perfectly intelligible; but that if it is 
true, the world has wasted a good deal of time and thought, 
in coming to a conclusion which many people reached many 
centuries ago without going through so troublesome a process. 
Seriously, we are at a loss to conceive in Dr. Stanley’s mind 
what the science of theology is, and what definite conclusions it 
has established or rendered probable. He implies, indeed, that 
the study of Scripture has produced a unity of religious thought 
unknown before since the sixteenth century. But the unity 
even in his judgment appears to be more in the future than in 
the present tense; for just when we are wondering at the 
audacity of the assertion, we find the tense changed and the 
magnificent statement altered in an instant into an expression 
of belief, in which the hope is plainly father to the thought, that 
when Catholics and Protestants, Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
are studying the same book on the same principles, ‘it is impos- 
‘sible but that greater unity will emerge—greater unity of 
‘interest, if not of sentiment.’ And what inference is it possible 
to draw from this, other than that unity of belief is of no 
consequence? He himself alludes to the late Encyclical of the 
Pope in terms, which seem to imply some antagonism between 
it and the new theology of the nineteenth century. Can Dr. 
Stanley then seriously think because a Roman Catholic here and 
there, or because any number of Roman Catholics, welcome the 
results of criticism as likely to fortify the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints, that therefore the great Western com- 
munion is making any, the slightest approach to the rationalism 
of Germany and the infidelity of England? Is it possible that he 
can really entertain the hope that the Catholic Church is making 
any approximation to the views of modern liberalism, because 
there is one learned Russian writer of whom he partially ap- 
proves? Is it possible that he can be deceived into supposing that 
because the Christian Remembrancer spoke of part of Dr. 
Rowland Williams’s essay on Christianity and Hinduism as 
vastly superior in tone to some other writings of the party, there- 
fore we have any sympathy at all with the principles of that 
school? If he means that the writers in this Review are not bigots, 
we accept the doubtful compliment, and are sorry that we are 
unable to return it, if bigotry means an obstinate adherence to 
views which are found to be untenable. We, at least, do not pro- 
fess syncretism so far as to give our assent to contradictory pro- 
positions, nor eclecticism to the extent of thinking that state- 
ments of truth are not coloured by the opinions of the school 
from which they are derived. If Dr. Stanley is consistent he 
ought to go on to endorse the opinion of his friend Mr. Jowett, that 
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the Nicene Definition was a great misfortune to the Christian 
faith ; and let him agitate at once, as he ought to do, for the 
admission of Socinians to Church communion on the basis of 
the Apostles’ Creed, which we and they alike profess, or on the 
acceptance of the Word of God, if they can determine what is 
and what is not Holy Scripture. Does it, we ask, indicate any 
present agreement between the partiesinto which even the Church 
of England is divided, that Dr. Stanley and Mr. Maurice are 
willing to tolerate Dr. Pusey, whilst the latter emphatically 
protests that he does not worship the same God whom one of 
them, at least, professes to worship ? 

Next we are told that the theology of the nineteenth century 
has certain relations to philosophy which are indicated by the 
disappearance of Voltaire, Frederick II. and Paine from polite 
society. We have exchanged such characters for M. Rénan, 
Bishop Colenso, Professor Powell and his associates. Our advo- 
cates of the new theology seem to think this so much gain, and 
boast that there is—though it is not clear whether they mean 
that there is or there ought to be—a corresponding change of 
tone amongst Christian theologians. For ourselves we do not 
scruple to aver that the names we have mentioned characterise 
persons far more dangerous as enemies to Christianity than the 
avowed infidels and deists of the last century. The mask of 
friendship which they wear does not impose upon us, and we are 
writing this in the humble hope of contributing something 
towards dispelling the illusion it may create with others. But 
in addition to the strict alliance with philosophy which theology 
has struck up by means of discarding her own functions, we are 
told somewhat of the magnificent results of the compact. Amongst 
these is the increased importance attached to the moral and 
spiritual aspect of religion, as exhibited in the concordat between 
theologians and philosophers, on the basis of the following 
doctrines :—‘ That God is above all else a Moral Being; that He 
‘is Love; that He is a righteous Judge, who will deal with us 
‘according to truth; that obedience is greater in His sight than 
‘ outward ceremonies ; that the good, the faithful and the true is 
‘above every other offering that can be made in heaven or on 
‘earth’ Now, not here to quarrel with the unphilosophical 
mode of expression—we do not expect exactness from the 
theology of the nineteenth century—we must say that philosophy 
and theology, if this is their end, have taken a long time and a 
circuitous process in reaching it. These are the very founda- 
tions upon which natural theology rests. If Revelation does 
not go beyond this, it might almost as well not have been made 
at all. Certainly as much as this is presupposed before the 
question of miracles comes in at all. We do not pretend to 
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understand what particular difficulty on this subject is eased by 
the concurrent testimony of Dr. Moberly and Dr. Temple, that 
in this generation we do not believe in the Gospel because of the 
miracles, but in the miracles because of the Gospel; but we 
suppose it is not of an overwhelming nature, as it is so easily 
relieved by a statement in which every child who can under- 
stand the terms used would easily acquiesce. 

The last subject we shall notice is the relation in which the 
so-called new theology stands to doctrine ; and here we unhesi- 
tatingly say it is simply antagonistic to it. It is but throwing 
dust in our eyes, when it is pretended that instead of laying 
stress on words it investigates their meaning; and it only shows 
an utter ignorance and misconception of all theology, properly 
so called, to speak of it as if it were occupied about words 
instead of things. We need not retort upon Dr. Stanley that 
he falls into this very error in stating that the whole theory of 
development is new, because the very word is not a hundred 
years old. The word is new, the thing is of eighteen centuries 
growth. Again, we repeat, we do not quarrel with Latitudi- 
narians for their want of logic or consistency. No one expects 
that of them. But we may reasonably find fault with a system 
which requires such monstrous misrepresentations for its defence 
and establishment. What in the world is the whole history of 
doctrine in the Christian Church but one continuous develop- 
ment of the Apostles’ Creed? What have all the controversies on 
disputed points ended in but in definitions of that one faith which 
was held implicitly before by persons who differed only about 
the terms they used? And what have all the definitions done 
but stereotyped the true theory, to be further developed in 
future ages, as heresy gradually elicits truth, in the contest that 
is perpetually being waged by the Church against each succes- 
sive form of Rationalism? Are we to be told in the nineteenth 
century, in the face of evidence to the contrary that is palpable 
to any one who has read ever so small a portion of S. Athanasius’s 
works, that the champion of the Church against the world was 
fighting for words and not for things? Or, again, is the great 
writer of the Latin Church to be charged with indifference to 
the real meaning of the subjects in which he was so profoundly 
versed? The charge is so utterly ridiculous on the face of it 
that we suppose it will be at once admitted that these are the 
brilliant exceptions which, as it were, prove the rule; and the 
seeming candour which admits the supposed exceptions may, 
perhaps, go some way towards the securing the acquiescence of 
the ignorant and unlearned in the unproved assertion of what 
the rule is. Of course there must have been, in all ages—and 
our own times are not altogether free from this defect—persons 
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who with a dogged kind of obstinacy adhere to statements 
without attaching much meaning to them ; but that this accusa- 
tion fairly represents the general course of theology, cannot 
possibly be maintained by any one even moderately conversant 
with the works of the Fathers from the Apostolic times down to 
those of S. Bernard. ‘The accusation has only gained credit 
because it has been so perseveringly reiterated. It is a charge 
which has had its origin not so much in ignorance of the facts 
of ecclesiastical history, as in an utter misconception of what 
theology is. We entirely agree with the Dean of Westminster, 
as well as with. the accomplished professor whom he quotes, 
that the meaning of philosophical terms is perpetually changing. 
We go far beyond anything that they have alleged, and assert 
that every term ought to be perpetually enlarging the compre- 
hensiveness of its meaning as the student in theology, or the 
devout Christian gains a further insight into truth. How dif- 
ferent is the meaning attached to the very name of the Supreme 
Being by individuals in different stages of moral and intellectual 
cultivation ; how enlarged the idea which we in this day ought 
to possess of Him and His attributes, compared with what a 
heathen Monotheist, or a recently converted Atheist must 
entertain. But that appears to us to afford the mest cogent 
reason for keeping the nomenclature of the Catholic Church 
unchanged, viz. that it has borne the stress of all that has been 
laid upon it. We do not say that it is impossible to substitute 
other words for those which have been sanctioned by the use 
of Christendom for centuries, but we fearlessly assert that it 
rests with those who would change them to demonstrate the 
superiority of what they would substitute for them. When it 
is urged that people agree in the main about the thing, but 
object to the use of the term, we are apt to be incredulous, and 
retort that the use of the term has been the only apparent means 
of preserving the integrity of the idea. Again, the change in 
the meanings of words, it must be remembered, is not urged with 
any view to the substitution of others which may be more 
efficient, but it is made the plea for the abolition of all definite 
statements whatever ; as if in these days of scientific accuracy 
and refinement we were arrived at such a pitch of perfection as 
to be able to dispense with the use of terms of communion, if 
only we can satisfy ourselves that other people will leave us 
alone in our belief if we will leave them to themselves. Mean- 
while it is tacitly assumed by this party, that those who are in 
the wrong, and those who are in the right, have about as much 
one as the other to say in their own defence; and it is con- 
sidered to indicate a high degree of uncharitableness if it is 
ever insinuated that belief and unbelief have anything to do 
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with the state and condition of the heart. It is taken for 
granted that faith has no province distinct from reason; that 
all things must be explained to the satisfaction of the reason of 
every individual inquirer, of whatsoever character he may be. 
Under such a state of things, the ideas of the supernatural and 
the mysterious must of necessity soon resolve themselves into 
the natural and the ordinary. 

In saying what we have said on the subject of words and 
things, we do not of course mean to deny that individual theo- 
logians, and much more individuals who are not theologians, have 
sometimes made the mysteries of faith the battie-field for mere 
logomachy. It is, perhaps, unavoidable amongst the most earnest 
and acute disputants, that on some points they will eventually dis- 
cover that they have been, upon the whole, agreed when they 
imagined that they differed. We are far from denying that 
instances of this sort may appear in the writings of the school- 
men. We are not concerned here to decide the limits of this 
question. We leave it to others who are better versed than 
ourselves in medieval theology to settle this point. But if we 
are not mistaken, it will be found that the questions upon 
which the East and the West separated from each other will 
turn much upon the meaning of terms, when in doctrine both 
parties are agreed. We do not pretend to assert anything 
positively on the point of difference as regards the Filioque of 
the Nicene Creed; but we think it most probable that there is 
no real difference of opinion as regards the doctrine, ¢.¢. the 
meaning of the doctrine of the Procession, between the Eastern 
and the Western Churches. But, certainly, before it could be 
left an open question, we should expect the matter to be decided 
by an Cicumenical Council, in which the East and West should 
be adequately represented. As regards the schism between 
ourselves and the rest of the Latin communion, we have no 
doubt it rests mainly upon misunderstandings of words. If this 
be so, it of course indicates the importance of cautious delibera- 
tion in the selection of words to express doctrinal truth, and 
also affords an argument why a Church which, like our own, 
has separated from the communion of Christendom—whether by 
the fault of her own rulers, or that of others, or by the force of 
circumstances involving both parties in confusion and mistakes 
—should be ready to reconsider words and phrases which she 
has adopted on her own sole authority, and to make concessions 
for the sake of union, if it should appear that the expressions 
she has used are either unphilosophical or needlessly obscure 
and ambiguous. 

We need hardly say that we allude to the case of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. We have nothing here to say as to the Augustan 
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Confession, from which they are derived. Whatever was intended 
to be the meaning of dogmatic statements laid down in that Con- 
fession, it is certain that no authoritative interpretation was ever 
placed upon the Anglican Articles, which represent, at least, four, 
if not five different periods of rapidly changing forms of thought 
in the English Church. The first three dates are those of 1552, 
1562, and 1571; then comes Laud’s Declaration, still prefixed 
to them, and the last date at which they were reimposed was 
in 1662, when the divines of the Savoy Conference accepted and 
imposed them, as a safeguard against Puritanism, at a time 
when they would not have cared how far they were strained in 
the direction of Rome. We do not stop here to inquire what 
was the meaning of the framers of 1552, or that of the narrow- 
minded bigots of Elizabeth's reign, who altered the Articles of 
1552, and procured the subscription of the clergy to them. For 
ourselves, as is well known, we entirely decline being bound to 
the sense of the compilers. On the contrary, we are persuaded 
that we sign them in an entirely different meaning; whilst, on 
the other hand, we feel equally certain that we understand 
them in the sense in which Laud, and subsequently the English 
divines of 1662 understood them. Now, be it remembered, we 
are not concerned here to notice any argument that may be 
deduced from the fact that the Thirty-nine Articles are signed 
by parties whose theological views differ toto celo ; we are only 
alluding now to a fact which, for our present purpose, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind, that the method of interpreting the Articles 
which we adopt—and which we have again and again asserted, 
is the only honest method, because it is the only one which can 
be reconciled with the doctrines of the Prayer-book, which are 
pre-supposed in all modern requirements of subscription,—that 
this method implies substantial agreement with the rest of the 
Western Church in all the essentials of the faith. Minor dif- 
ferences, therefore, it would be reasonable to hope might be 
adjusted by a comparison of the documents to which either side 
adheres, and by explanations and omissions where such should 
be found necessary. 

We are not now, of course, addressing ourselves to those 
whose whole theory merges in the idea of antagonism to 
Rome. That party is fast decaying out, from sheer inability 
to retain the adherence of the clergy, as at present educated. 
Nor, again, do we address ourselves to the Latitudinarian party, 
though on the present question, in the abstract, they would 
have much of sympathy with us. We are in fact only con- 
ceding to them a point which they would stretch to a most 
unreasonable length. Whilst they would assert that nearly all 
doctrine is resolvable into disputes about words, we admit that 
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sometimes prolonged controversies have turned upon the mean- 
ing of words, and would draw the attention of the Church 
party to the point how far this is the case in such of the Articles 
as are generally spoken of as directed against Rome. There are 
many indications of earnest longing for unity, springing up in 
East and West. Let not Anglicans, by undue stiffness in 
adhering either to formule of mere temporary value, or to a set 
form of words, just because they have been used to them, throw 
any obstacle to that union with the Churches of the Eastern 
world, which, we trust, may be preliminary to the reunion of 
the whole of Christendom. 

What a blessed consummation to contemplate! and what a 
privilege to bear howsoever humble a part in contributing to so 
grand an object! We may not, perhaps, live to see the desire 
of our hearts accomplished ; but let any one consider the enor- 
mous change that has come over the spirit of the Anglican Church 
in the course of the last thirty years, and, without appealing 
to the eye of faith, we may be able to pronounce some judg- 
ment as to the changes which may possibly be brought about 
in the next thirty years. Doctrines which were not so much as 
hinted at for the first quarter of the present century are exten- 
sively held by hundreds of the clergy and laity ; and opinions, 
which at that time were tolerated side by side with others which 
more or less directly contradicted them, are now the recognised 
belief of nearly all the clergy. In October last, in reviewing 
the pamphlets which had been published on Subscription, we 
took occasion to point out what may be called blemishes in the 
Articles, in addition to others which Dr. Stanley had himself 
alluded to. In addition to what we then said, it seems worth 
while to draw the reader’s attention to the verbal nature of the 
differences between the two’Churches as regards the doctrines 
of the Sacraments, on Justification by Faith, and the Scriptural 
Proof of Doctrines. Much of apparent difference would at once 
disappear to any one who will just attend to the different defi- 
nitions of the words sacrament, sacramentum, and pvotnptoy ; 
whilst, again, the strict refusal of the Greeks to admit the Pro- 
cession from the Son, may, perhaps, admit of easy explanation, 
on somewhat similar principles. 

We are pointing out a very wide and a very difficult field of 
inquiry, upon which we do not mean to venture now; but 
Churchmen must be prepared for some such inquiries, if ever 
they hope for the unity of Christendom. It will not do for an 
isolated corner of the globe to insist that this Church alone can 
be right, whilst East and West are alike in the wrong. It will 
be for us to admit the force of the allegation, that provincial 
and national synods may, perhaps, have sanctioned what is inju- 
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dicious—may, in point of fact, have erred even in matters per- 
taining to God. We know not on what ground the Anglican 
Church can arrogate to herself, either theoretically or practi- 
cally, an immunity from error which-she so pointedly denies to 
the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome. 
If it is insisted that all that she teaches as against them can be 
ag by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture, let her, at 
east, not shrink from meeting in Council—General, if so be ; 
(Ecumenical, if we dared to hope for so grand a thing—and 
shciy that this is so. In the times of her early reformation, 
appeal was most constantly made to a General Council; and 
who can tell what a General Council might have done towards 
preserving the peace and the unity of Christendom? At any 
rate, if the opportunity should arise, the Church of England 
would stand self-condemned if she refused to add her contri- 
bution to any such projected assembly. And if in any such 
assembly it should appear that the disputes on any points of 
theology should be questions of words, and not of things, she 
must be prepared to alter and amend, to omit, to sacrifice if 
necessary, any points that rest upon her sole authority. We 
cannot enter into details now. If what we have suggested seem 
new to any, let it be remembered that we are recommending a 
scheme for the reunion of Christendom, which would involve far 
less alterations than that urged by the Latitudinarian party for 
comprehending sceptics within the fold of Protestantism. 

Indeed we do not know on what principle any boundaries on 
the side of misbelief or unbelief are placed to the new theology. 
Its theory is intended to include the writers in ‘ Essays and 
Reviews ;’ they are in fact the very centre round which all other 
belief is to hang with more or less of closeness of attachment as 
the case may be; but the theory eught to include the Bishop 
of Natal—and we suppose is intended to comprehend him, only 
the Dean of Westminster is chary of mentioning a name so 
blown upon. And precisely in the same way, Voltaire and 
Paine ought to have figured in the theology of the eighteenth 
century. They belong to it exactly in the same degree as 
modern sceptics and infidels do to that of the nineteenth. They 
attacked Christianity, and Christianity has managed to survive 
the attack. So, in a few years hence, their swarm of small 
followers, who add to the disgraceful conduct which they dis- 
played, the effrontery of claiming to be called the friends and 
allies of the Christian Church, will be forgotten, and their repre- 
sentatives in the next generation will be fighting the battle from 
without the walls and no longer from within the citadel. 

For, indeed, we are unable to see these signs of a coming 
victory which the party so confidently proclaim. ‘There are 
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some amongst them wise enough to know, and incautious enough 
to have given utterance to the sentiment, that the publication of 
the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ followed by the ‘ Critical Examination 
of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua,’ has retarded the cause of 
liberalism for twenty years. It is reported that the most 
influential member of their party is far more despondent on this 
head than the rest of his friends. Whatever may be the issue 
of things as regards unbelief rearing its head outside the pale of 
the Church, it seems to us certain that the recoil of the present 
day from the extravagances and effronteries with which we have 
been beset for the last ten years will out-last the lives of most of 
those who have witnessed its commencement. Convocation, 
after having been fortunately—shall we say, or providentially ?— 
suppressed during all the period when, if it had been allowed to 
act, there was every probability of its committing itself to some 
foolish and absurd or heterodox opinions, has resumed its functions 
with a vigour and a good sense which surpass the most sanguine 
expectations of its well-wishers, and provoke the indignation of 
those who would if they could regard its proceedings with con- 
tempt. It is certain that nothing of any moment in the way of 
alteration can be passed in the teeth of a strong remonstrance 
from the Lower House of Convocation. What may be its 
functions as regards other matters we do not attempt here to 
decide, but nothing can be more certain than that it will prove 
an effectual barrier to any attack upon Church doctrine which 
may be made by the Latitudinarian party. 

Whatever may be the successes this party achieves in the way 
of unsettling the faith of waverers; however many may be the 
additions they make to the number of the indifferent and sceptical, 
we are certain that they will not obtain a permanent influence in 
the Church of England. People cannot be held together by a 
creed of negatives—they must have something to believe. The 
poor especially can never sympathize with the vague and the 
vacillating ; and the educated cannot be contented with generali- 
zations which admit of being interpreted upon contradictory 
principles. The so-called theology of the nineteenth century 
cannot possibly succeed, because its success would be a retrograde 
step to which no parallel can be shown during the last three cen- 
turies. In the reign of Elizabeth the Church of England had 
lost nearly every note by which a Church may be discerned. 
The two great and successful moves that have been made 
since 1571, were effected by the Hampton Court and the Savoy 
Conferences, And the great failure of 1689 resulted under cir- 
cumstances, as we have shown in an earlier part of this article, 
more favourable than are ever again likely to be combined for any 
Latitudinarian movement. We fully admit that the return to 
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a more Catholic tone at the two junctures when the Crown had 
passed into the Stuart family and was restored to the grandson 
of James I. was connected with singular coincidences of for- 
tunate or Providential circumstances. And we are content to 
accept these events as a good omen for the future. Or, to 
express our meaning in language more congenial to our own 
feelings, we hope that the good providence of God, which has 
saved the Church of England from such imminent disaster and 
ruin, has greater things yet in store for her, and that she may 
yet be the honoured instrument in His hands of accomplishing 
that union between Eastern and Western Christendom which so 
many hearts are set upon, and for which so many and such 
fervent prayers are now being offered to the throne of grace. 

We have said that the fight will be an internecine struggle. 
Let the Church of England make but one concession to the 
party who are now seeking to get rid of the restraints 
which gall them, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the step will be fatal. It will follow in quick succession 
that everything will be an open question. The abolition of 
doctrines will speedily be followed by that of the Episcopate, 
and the downfall of the Episcopate will not precede by any long 
interval that of the Crown itself. May God of His infinite 
merey avert any such catastrophe. That He will do so, we 
cannot doubt. We see a sure and certain pledge of defeat for 
that party who can afford to be apathetic and calm because 
there is nothing which is dear to their hearts which they are 
afraid of losing; and a still surer sign of victory for those who, 
with that honest indignation against wrong which is one of the 
noblest feelings of our fallen human nature, denounce the 
enemies of the truth as, what they are, the enemies of God 
Himself. 


P.S. And here this article would naturally have come to a con- 
clusion ; but since writing the above we have seen the remark- 
able speech made by the Dean of 8. Paul’s at one of the sittings 
of the Clerical Subscription Commission, on the 22d of April, 
1864, which has just appeared in the March number of Fraser’s 
Magazine. In this speech, which is characterised by the utmost 
sincerity, Dr. Milman entirely disclaims being the representative 
of any party. Indeed he had, he tells us, studiously avoided 
any communication with his friends, and the whole tone and 
tenor of it bear evident marks of its being the production of 
a single mind uninfluenced by intercourse with other minds of 
kindred feelings and sentiments. Nevertheless we can scarcely 
be wrong in considering that in its present appearance it is 
intended to be a sequel to the manifestation of the other metro- 
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politan Dean’s which we have been reviewing. The Dean of 8. 
Paul’s, we believe, speaks from his heart when he says that he 
abhors party. And the courteous and even admiring tone in 
which he (evidently with entire sincerity) speaks of the prominent 
characters of the two schools, whose lines of thought are so 
divergent from his own, shows that he is genuinely anxious to 
retain the services of both these schools to the Church of 
England. But he will pardon us for saying that in the present 
relation in which he appears, he cannot escape from the classifi- 
cation in which his name must be mentioned now, as of old, 
amongst the Latitudinarian divines of the present day. We 
abstain from the use of the term Rationalistic, partly because he 
evidently dislikes it, and partly because the other term, in the 
inoffensive sense in which we use it, expresses our meaning 
better. And for the present we use it only in the sense in which 
Dr. Milman will not disclaim its application to himself, as 
being willing and anxious to retain on equal terms the three 
great bodies that exist side by side in the Anglican communion 
—the Catholic party, the old Protestant and the new Protestant 
parties respectively. 

But beyond the single fact that the two Deans of S. Paul’s 
and Westminster are playing the same game on the same side, 
there is little enough of agreement in the methods which they 
respectively adopt. Whilst the Dean of Westminster is vague 
and indistinct, and difficult to follow, the Dean of §S. Paul’s is 
on the contrary precise, clear, distinct, intelligible. The one 
suggests no step to be taken, but speaks of a probable future of 
success that awaits some indeterminate scheme of theology; the 
other goes straight to his point, and there is not a word that does 
not bear upon it. That point is the abolition of subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Weare far from saying that every argument 
is of equal value or equally conclusive, but from his standing-point 
of view the whole must, we should think, appear unanswerable. 
And from our point of view we may aver that in much of what he 
urges we entirely and most heartily concur. There is perhaps 
scarcely a thought in the whole paper but has passed through 
the mind of most persons who know the history of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the influence that they have exerted over the 
last three centuries of Anglican theology. But what is really new 
is that the whole has been put together with such exquisite 
effect that it will be difficult for the future to defend the existing 
practice of exacting subscription to them. What surprises us 
most is that the Dean of S. Paul’s should so entirely abstain from 
allusion to the Prayer-book, in the way of objection. We must 
quite take it for granted, for there is nothing that appears to the 
contrary, that he has no wish to interfere either with the Prayer- 
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book or with the enforced declaration of assent and consent to all 
that it contains. His attack is solely directed, and with most 
damaging effect, against the practice of enforcing subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles on candidates for Holy Orders. And 
the argument may be summed up in one sentence, viz. that the 
practice is not productive of any good results, whilst it tends to 
encourage loose views of professing adherence to what people 
more or less dislike. We may at once dismiss that part of the 
argument where the writer expresses his disapprobation of young 
men signing what they have not read and do not understand. 
The same applies in some degree to all professions of belief, and 
the signature, in point of fact, in the case of the ignorant only, 
means that they are content to take the Articles on the faith of 
the Church of England. The case is very different with those 
who have studied the matter, and find various difficulties which 
they are at a loss to- explain, and particularly, apparent opposi- 
tions between the Prayer-book and the Articles, which, what- 
ever they may hope to do hereafter, they have not at present 
succeeded in reconciling. Here we entirely admit that a very 
strong case has to be made out on the opposite side to set 
against the apparent evil of enforcing subscription. We should 
think no intelligent person could subscribe the Prayer-book and 
the Articles quite as comfortably as he could subscribe to one of 
these documents by itself. We are not prepared to say that no 
case for the opposite conclusion could be made out, but we do 
say that such case ought to include some positive demonstration 
of good effects that had resulted from the practice. Possibly 
the advocates of subscription may even now be able to show us 
some such results which we ourselves have failed to discover. 
But amongst those results undoubtedly the avoidance of diver- 
sities of opinion has not beenone. The Dean of 8. Paul’s argues 
this point with a calmness and strength which show his convic- 
tion that it is indisputable. With an irony which is only the more 
keen because it is so gently expressed, he tells us that he fears 
the history of the Church gives but an unfavourable answer as 
to the point of ‘stablishing of consent touching true religion; 
whilst as regards the supposition that they have ‘ enforced unity 
of opinion within certain limits,’ he asserts his fears that these 
limits have grown wider and wider till it is difficult to trace 
their line. Avoiding all recent occurrences, and carefully 
abstaining from giving any unnecessary offence, or from com- 
mitting himself as regards recent transactions, and so withdrawing 
his hearers or readers for an instant from the point which he is 
intent upon, he contents himself with observing that they were 
signed by Whitgift, who yet wished to supersede them by the 
Lambeth Articles; by Abbot and Laud; by Sheldon and Taylor 
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(and in these two names we confess we fail to discern the strong 
antithetical idea that is meant to be conveyed); by Burnet and 
the Convocation who condemned his work on the Articles; by 
Tillotson and by the Nonjurors and others who did not scruple 
to throw out against him the charges of Socinianism, Deism, or 
Atheism; by the schools of Law and Hoadley ; by Warburton 
and Wesley, Newton and Cecil, Paley and Bishop Law, Mr. 
Simeon and Bishop Watson ; in other words by Arminian and 
Calvinist, by Catholic and Protestant. 

The Dean continues his argument to the effect that if the 
Articles failed of producing uniformity in times past, still less 
are they likely to do so now and for the future, when there are 
so many signs of opinions springing up which it was impossible 
they should anticipate. It may, indeed, be said that they may 
nevertheless possess a value as far as they go, and to this the 
Dean would probably reply that he has shown that that value is 
either zero or something very nearly approaching it. And to 
this we would venture to add that the Articles bear on their very 
face the nature of a temporary expedient; that most of the 
controversies upon which they attempted to secure, but did not 
succeed in securing, unanimity of opinion has died away, and 
that so far as these reasons for retaining them are concerned, the 
Articles have manifestly lost whatever value they once had. 

The varieties of meaning under which the Articles have been 
subscribed leads to a further inquiry, which the Dean of S. 
Paul’s speaks of as an embarrassing question. Certainly it is 
not a question which embarrasses himself, for it vastly strengthens 
his argument. The inquiry is, In what sense the Articles are 
to be subscribed? By this is meant not what is the sense of 
the Articles, but, How far is the subscriber bound by them? 
It has never been authoritatively determined whether they are 
mere articles of peace, or the best solution of difficulties which 
do not admit of absolute reconciliation. Does subscription 
mean a general assent or a specific assent to every individual 
proposition contained in them? Is any liberty, and if so, what 
liberty, to be allowed? All these unsolved questions suggest 
difficulties to the conscience of the subscriber, of which it is 
asked, ‘ Is it necessary that he should be subject to such uneasi- 
ness?’ The passage with which the Dean concludes, though not 
exactly representing our view of the case, is so well expressed 
so far as it represents the writer’s argument, that we must take 
leave to extract it just as it stands :— 

*‘ And all this is not with regard to the great eternal, irre- 
‘ fragable truths of Christianity ; not the broad and pregnant 
‘ Articles of a creed, but a system of Articles branching out into 
‘ countless questions, some antiquated, some expressed in anti- 
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‘ quated language, not like the Christian verities as they appear 

‘in the Prayer-book, simple, winning, entirely moulded up with 
‘the worship of God, the love of the Saviour, prayer for the 
‘grace of the Holy Spirit ; the effusion of the pious heart, not 
‘the cold abstract theorems of the understanding. With the 
‘ Liturgy in her hand as her sole credentials, the Church of 
: England will gather into her bosom, not only a growing num- 
* ber “of pious and loving votaries, but a never-failing succession 
* of holy and self- denying ministers. Many of such have been, 
‘ many; I believe, are, many will be, repelled by her hard and 
‘ inflexible Articles.’ 

In an earlier part of his speech, the Dean of S. Paul’s 
expresses his admiration of the wonderful wisdom, skill, and 
dexterity with which the framers of the Articles treated the 
theological questions which were then agitated. We must say 
that for dexterity many perhaps would have substituted the term 
duplicity, or at least, astuteness. Neither has our reading of the 
works of most of the early reformers at all impressed us with 
the idea of their learning and judgment. Rather in a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances, we think we see an over-ruling 
Providence guiding their expressions, so as to enable them to 
be interpreted i in unison with the Catholic part of the Prayer- 
book, in a sense which they themselves probably never contem- 
plated. This is our account of the vast superiority of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, to the heretical documents with which 
they are sometimes compared—the Lambeth Articles, the As- 
sembly’s, and the Westminster Catechism, the terms of which 
would he utterly irreconcilable with the Catholic doctrines every- 
where presupposed and implied in the English Prayer-book. 

As regards the group of Articles which Dr. Milman describes 
as relating to Holy Scripture, he avows his own opinion that 
there are two points on which the Church of England is clear 
and peremptory, viz. (1) the definition of the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, as containing the commonly called Canonical, and excluding 
the commonly called Apocryphal books, and (2) the assertion that 
Scripture is the sole rule of faith, so that nothing which cannot 
be proved by it is essential to Christian belief, N ow, we could 
very well have understood this, if it had been alleged as a reason 
why all but the Sixth Article should be swept away, but we do 
not see how the Dean, on his own principles, can escape from the 
conclusion that it is necessary to retain the Sixth Article, if he 
wishes the truth supposed to be enunciated in it to be retained 
as the belief of the Church of England. Undoubtedly the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England has nothing in it which 
even remotely leads in this direction, and is quite capable of 
being signed by persons who do not believe that Scripture is 
the sole rule of faith. 
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We say, that on the Dean’s principle, he is bound to reduce 
the Thirty-nine Articles to one; and Protestantism would cer- 
tainly be more consistent if it entrenched itself in this position, 
and ceased to dogmatise on matters of faith and doctrine. But 
we think that few of the clergy can be found with consciences 
so elastic as to be able to follow him when he avers that a clergy- 
man may safely sign the other thirty-eight Articles if only he 
believes from his heart this one. Surely the animus imponentis 
can never be satisfied by this; for the imponent, whoever that 
imaginary person or body may be, would not insist upon the 
addition of thirty-eight if one were sufficient. We do indeed 
think that the enforcing subscription to this one Article would 
be entirely consistent in Protestants, but we suppose they are 
afraid to try the experiment, on the ground that other people 
would not be likely to see the same things proved in Scripture 
that they did. And here we light upon the crucial difficulty of 
the Articles; for supposing that subscription were limited to 
the Sixth Article, is it so certain that this Article is definite in 
its meaning? On the contrary, it is more obscure and indefi- 
nite than any of the thirty-nine. In the first place, it contains 
a statement which, as far as mere words go, is simply false, 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt inthe Church.’ Then 
the Article is so worded that it is quite possible for a person 
to sign it who believes the Apocryphal books to be part of 
Scripture, for they are called ‘the other books,’ and the only 
statement to which the English Church is committed is this, 
that she does not in fact consider them authoritative in the sense 
of applying them to establish any doctrine. 

Again, who has ever attempted to explain what ‘ proof from 
Holy Scripture’ means? It is impossible that any expression can 
be more indefinite. Every sect at the time when those Articles 
were drawn up, and nearly every division of Christians now 
appeal to Scripture, and think their doctrines are proved from 
it. Who is to decide whether the Unitarian hypothesis or the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity is proved from Scripture? 
Certainly, if another Article had not emphatically declared that 
the Nicene Creed may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture, we should scarcely have thought any individual 
warranted in making the assertion. Let any one consider the 
meagre array of texts which are commonly alleged to prove the 
Personality, Co-existence, Co-equality of the Third Person of 
the Divine Trinity in Unity, then let him take into considera- 
tion the number of persons who believe the exact contradictory to 
be proved from the very same Scriptures, together with the count- 
less number of those who, apart from any prejudices, and fully 
believing the doctrine itself, fail to see any very cogent or conclu- 
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sive arguments for it in Holy Scripture, and then let him try and 
realize and explain to himself, as best he may be able, what he 
means by asserting that this may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture. 

Let it be observed that we are not attacking or impugning 
the Sixth Article. What we allege is, that it is ambiguous— 
that it would not answer the purpose which, on Dean Milman’s 
hypothesis, we say he ought to think it would answer. Thought- 
ful persons must see that things are not proved so long as there 
remains any reasonable doubt about them. ‘That such is the 
case with regard to most doctrines which are said to rest on 
Scripture evidence, is patent to the observation of every one. 
Certain proof must, therefore, mean certain in the estimation 
of some person or persons, and not certain in the abstract. 
And this being so, we submit that no interpretation of the 
Article comes more nearly up to the terms that are used than 
our own, viz. that there is sufficient evidence in Scripture 
to satisfy the Church, which imposes this Article of belief on 
her children. And as the Eighth Article speaks of most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture, it is plain that the ordinary Scrip- 
ture proof spoken of in the Sixth Article may be extended to a 
vast number of doctrines little contemplated in the bounded 
horizon of Protestantism. 

Lastly, there is one other subject which this remarkable paper 
suggests to us, but which does not appear to have occurred to 
the mind of the writer. Supposing that the subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles were abolished, supposing that the un- 
feigned assent to the Book of Common Prayer were the only 
promise exacted of the clergy at their ordination, the question 
arises, What would be the resulting status of the Articles? It is 
by no means an easy question to answer. It has been frequently 
observed, and has never that we know of been contradicted, that 
laymen at present are in no way bound by the Articles; that a 
layman may be a very consistent and excellent member of the 
Church of England who should demur to one or more of the Arti- 
cles, and who would, therefore, if he had been called upon to 
subscribe them, have been unable to do so. Would the same re- 
mark apply to the clergy if they were relieved of the burden of 
subscription? If it did not, the relief would be absolutely none. 
On the contrary, if they were retained as the doctrine of the 
Church of England, there would remain a more fearful trial to 
the conscience than before. The more conscientious would feel 
themselves bound by them, and others would be in the same state 
of uncertainty which people who sign them in a sense not intended 
by their framers are now. Practically, the issue would turn upon 
this, viz. the liability of the teaching of the clergy to be tested 
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by them in courts of law. The whole of Dean Milman’s argu- 
ment is directed against subscription, but, as we have said, he does 
not contemplate the results of its abolition. We most earnestly 
protest against any such abolition, unless it carries with it the 
entire abolition of the Articles as representing the doctrine of 
the Church of England. Let us at least know where we are. 
If it is desirable to retain them at all, the clergy ought to be 
bound by them. If it be true, as the Dean of S. Paul’s urges, 
that they are of no use, the sooner they are given up, the 
better. 
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Art. VI.—1. A Treatise on the Pastoral Office, addressed chicfly 
to Candidates for Holy Orders, or to those who have recently 
undertaken the Cure of Souls. By the Rev. Joun Bur- 
con, M.A. Vicar of S. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, and 
Fellow of Oriel College. London: Macmillan and Co. 1864. 


2. Directorium Pastorale. Principles and Practice of Pastoral 
Work in the Church of England. By the Rev. Joun Henry 
Biunt. London: Rivingtons. 1864. 


Tat the science of Pastoral Theology should gather round 
it an extensive literature, is what one would expect from the 
nature of the case. Of all sciences theology covers the largest 
area in the literature of a Christian country, and pastoral 
theology is merely theology applied ; consequently the treatises 
concerning it will necessarily be numerous, and will vary 
infinitely in tone and opinions according to the communion 
within which the pastoral office is to be exercised, and also 
according to the views entertained by the particular writer. 
There are certain conditions under which this kind of theolo- 
gical literature flourishes more vigorously than it can when they 
are wanting. For example, speaking broadly, books upon the 
pastoral care will chiefly spring up within the pale of the 
Church ; the sects having little call for such works, by reason 
of their attitude a3 schismatics, and also because of their repu- 
diation, on principle, of some of the most important depart- 
ments of the pastoral function. The preaching, and the personal 
intercourse of their religious teachers with the people who 
follow them, will exhaust the subjects upon which a book of 
pastoral direction among Nonconformists can treat with any 
effect. Within the pale of the Church different schools of 
religious thought will be more or less prolific in writings of 
this kind according as they hold exalted and definite, or mean 
and vague, notions of the ministerial office. Thus we should 
look for the hundredfold from the High Church, for the sixty- 
fold from the Low Church, for the thirtyfold, or else for 
perfect barrenness, from the Broad Church. 

Then, again, countries where the Church is nationalised 
might be expected to produce more abundant, as well as more 
complete, works upon the pastoral office: for territory is 
essential to its full development, and the entire cure of souls 
demands the parochial system as its basis. 

Following up the same line of thought, and taking a survey 
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of the Catholic Church, we draw certain inferences respecting 
the state of pastoral theology in the two great hemispheres 
of Eastern and Western Christendom. The normal condition 
of Oriental Christianity is repose, that of Occidental Christianity 
is action. From this we conclude that pastoral theology will 
be a narrow and superficially cultivated science in the Eastern 
Church, while in the Western Church it will be refined, ela- 
borated, ramified into the minutest details, and studied with 
profound attention. For pastoral theology may not inaptly 
be defined to be theology in action. This conclusion it would 
be impossible to corroborate by examples, for the growth of 
all Eastern theological literature is too meagre even to allow 
@ comparison to be drawn between one branch and another 
as to vigour and extent. In the West the exuberant fecundity 
of the press supplies every department of theology (and that 
which treats of the pastoral care not the least) with the utmost 
variety and abundance. 

Such notions readily occur to one’s mind while looking forth 
over the broad field of Christendom in its two great sections 
of East and West. Still looking forth over the same field, but 
having an eye to its tripartite division into the Oriental, 
Roman, and Anglican communions, we make note of the fol- 
lowing facts, which may serve as a small contribution towards 
a general knowledge of the state of culture of pastoral theology 
in the respective branches. For the use of the orthodox 
Greek Church a book has been issued by authority from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople treating of the duties of priests. 
Those duties have been described to us by one of the priests in 
the following simple and beautiful summary :— 

* To preach the word of God. 

‘ To minister in the mysteries of the Church. 

‘ To endeavour to imitate the life of our Saviour. 

‘ To be obedient to the laws of the country.’ 

In the Russian Church the Holy Synod, which holds the 
Russian patriarchate in perpetual commission, has put forth 
a book upon the duties of a parish priest, and enjoins that a 
copy of it be kept in every parish church. Beyond these two 
facts, we have not been able to gain any information respecting 
the state of pastoral theology in the East. Of course such 
ecclesiastical canons and constitutions as relate to the pastoral 
office are not included in this view. 

When we turn from the East to the West, and compare the 
literatures of the two Churches which compose Occidental 
Catholicism, we readily detect, amidst the overflowing abun- 
dance of both, a characteristic in each, which distinguishes it 
from the other. While there is a multitude of comprehensive 
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works which treat of the whole duty of a pastor, there are also 
numerous special treatises devoted to some one department of 
that duty. For Roman priests we find that these special trea- 
tises chiefly refer to the office of the confessor, for Anglican 
priests they mostly deal with the office of the preacher. This is 
as we should expect. Speaking broadly, the two systems are dis- 
tinguished by the respective supremacy of these two functions. 
In the Roman Church the confessional, in the Anglican Church 
the pulpit, is the chief engine by which the influence of the 
clergy is brought to bear upon the laity. 

And now, to limit our view to our own branch of the Church 
Catholic. The whole literature of pastoral theology in the recent 
Anglican Church may be said to derive its origin from the 
Canons of 1603, and especially from that portion of them (Can. 
XXXI1—LXXVI. inclusive), which treats of ‘ Ministers, their 
Ordination, Function, and Charge.’ This is the key-note, 
struck by authority, to which all subsequent treatises must con- 
form their strain. ‘Merely to name the authors who have fol- 
lowed up, and expanded, and supplemented the series of subjects 
which come within the scope of pastoral science, would exhaust 
our space and be beside our purpose. The bundle of tracts 
which form a text-book at Oxford, under the title of ‘The 
Clergyman’s Instructor,’ gives a fair selection of specimens of 
the various forms which the discussion of pastoral science may 
assume; and the first in the series, though above two centuries 
and a quarter have elapsed since its publication, holds its ground 
as the noblest picture of the parish priest that has ever been 
es George Herbert’s ‘Country Parson’ has not yet even 

een equalled in loftiness of thought, beauty of expression, 
soundness of judgment, and holiness of spirit; albeit many 
among the wise and good have taken pen in hand to set forth a 
pattern man in this behalf. The forms, indeed, which this kind 
of writing may take seem sufficiently numerous, when we 
remember that it is to be found in the shape of episcopal 
charges and charges archidiaconal; ordination addresses and 
ordination sermons (among which, that appended to Mr. 
Burgon’s present volume is admirable on the point it deals 
with); papers read at clerical meetings, ruridecanal chapters, 
and Church congresses; besides the formal and elaborate trea- 
tises, professing to deal with the whole subject of pastoral work, 
of which the two latest and most extensive examples stand 
quoted at the head of this article. To these books we now 
turn, beginning with Mr. Burgon. 

Before, however, we address ourselves to the author, we have 
a word to say to the printer (for we suppose it is his business) 
concerning an innovation in the style of getting up a book, 
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which has for the first time attracted our notice in this work. 
We allude to the printing of the title of the chapter at the 
bottom of the pages, partly on one page partly on the other, 
flush with the margin of the text. This practice is a source of 
constant annoyance to the reader: when he reaches the last line 
of the right-hand page, his eye is caught by the sight of the 
word, or words, of the ‘ title’ (if title it can be called at the bottom 
of a page), and it runs on to it, to his interruption and confusion. 
We hope this little printer’s affectation will be dropped. In 
its stead there is a good old-fashioned practice which we should 
like to see universally revived for the sake of its convenience, 
namely, what is technically called a ‘ catch-word,’ that is to say, 
the first word of the top line of text printed, by anticipation, at 
the bottom of the previous page. ‘There is one other remark we 
have to make upon the style in which this volume is printed, 
but we believe we must address it to the author, rather than to 
the printer. Werefer to the intrusion of dotted spaces between 
sentences. The intention seems to be to introduce a sub-divi- 
sion of the text more distinct than the ordinary full stop, and 
less of a break than is made by a new paragraph. We cannot 
see the want of it, and the appearance it gives to the printing is 
anything but pleasing. It makes the text look as though it 
were printed from some MS. in which time, or accident, had 
produced lacune which it was past the ingenuity of the editor 
to fill up by conjecture. We believe this practice to be an 
idiosyncrasy of Mr. Burgon’s, for we have observed that his 
controversial letters in the Guardian are plentifully riddled 
with these unsightly intervals. 

We have read Mr. Burgon’s book carefully, and have derived 
from it much that is profitable. No young clergyman can take 
it up without being wiser before he has laid it down. Ex- 
tensive reading, well digested ; a vigorous and (when not pug- 
nacious) a pleasing style ; a thoroughly earnest spirit: these all 
combine to make this—as they do to make every book Mr. 
Burgon writes—a valuable work upon the subject of which it 
treats. But having said thus much of honest commendation, 
we must, albeit unwillingly, say something more of honest 
censure. In the first place, we cannot approve the tone in 
which a good deal of the volume is written. It is that of a 
man who regards all mankind as undergraduates, and himself as 
an omniscient don, whose duty it is to lecture them with just so 
much or so little courtesy as his own sweet will suggests. There 
is a strong tendency to scold, rather than to reason with dis- 
sentients. Although a man may be very well satisfied of the 
truth of his own views, and of the error of other people’s, yet 
it is well for him to remember that other people will not accept 
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the mere statement of their views, with a note of wonder 
affixed, as a complete refutation. There are many opinions held 
by learned divines, which Mr. Burgon tosses aside with the 
impatient contempt with which dons, in their lecture-rooms, 
are wont to receive the unsolicited remarks of forward fresh- 
men. We have also to regret the polemical spirit which tinges 
some of the pages. We deem the fighting attitude, into which 
the author sometimes throws himself, not merely inappropriate, 
but positively mischievous, in a work which is addressed to 
young men, concerning the duties of a calling which depends 
so much for its success upon the calm, self-subdued, conciliatory 
temper in which it is pursued. We lament it the more because 
of the solid valuable teaching which this book abundantly 
contains. We fear that a generous-hearted youth may be re- 
pelled from taking counsel of an author who snubs and calls 
names. If he be repelled, he will certainly be a loser; but the 
fault will lie at Mr. Burgon’s door. We shun the invidious 
task of traversing the pages in search of proofs to substantiate 
our remarks: where there is so much with which we cordially 
agree, it is unpleasant to show up the blemishes. We cannot, 
however, pass by in silence Mr. | Sntiecs allusion to Professor 
Jowett as ‘the unbeliever’ (p. 23), and ‘the modern infidel,’ 
(p. 24). We have no fear of being accused of sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s theological views—if he have any ; but we must 
protest against such language not only on account of its general 
unseemliness, but—we must say it—for its ungentlemanliness. 
We gladly dismiss the subject of literary tone and temper, and 
of our author’s offences against their laws, with a wise remark 
borrowed from a writer in a different line of thought. ‘It is 
‘quite clear that the world does not now-a-days think it can be 
, a by the old-fashioned modes of hanging and branding 
‘and pillorying, or of scoffing and scolding and snubbing, which 
‘it so cheerfully accepted as salutary mortifications from the 
‘hands and tongues of our ancestors.’ ! 

We now turn to Mr. Blunt. And really the opening of his 
book, after leaving that of Mr. Burgon’s, is like nothing so much 
as reaching the tranquil waters of the harbour when it is, as the 
sailors express it, ‘blowing hard outside.’ There is a quiet 
earnestness in Mr. Blunt’s style which is peculiarly becoming in 
a work that professes to offer counsel and instruction; we feel 
while listening to his advice, that we are receiving the results of 
ministerial experience of a very extensive and varied character. 
As for Mr. Burgon, he seems to have but one parish in his 
mind’s eye, and that an agricultural of about 400 souls. Hence 
an aspect of straitness, if not of pettiness, in his details: never- 
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theless, he is the fuller man, as regards his reading, than Mr. 
Blunt. The former strikes one as having been among his books, 
the latter as having been about his parish. There is much 
valuable information to be acquired from each ; and we cannot 
honestly recommend either work in preference to the other, but 
would advise our readers to consult both. We shall hope to 
make good our suggestion by the passages we may have occasion 
to quote from the two works, in the course of our treatment — 
necessarily imperfect within our limits—of their common sub- 
ject. To proceed— 

In works professing to treat of the duties of a parish priest 
there is one point which, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
meets with scarcely any, certainly with very insufficient, recog- 
nition. We refer to the difference of authority and responsibility 
between beneficed and unbeneficed parochial clergy: in other 
words, between incumbents and curates. This matter is, doubt- 
less, passed by in silence because it would seem to be amply 
settled by the terms of the contract which brings men together 
in this relationship ; and also because it may be thought to be 
safely left to the good sense of the respective parties. At the 
same time misunderstandings do arise, all too frequently, between 
incumbents and their assistants, and they will, we believe, 
generally be found to have their origin in some mistaken view of 
the respective positions of beneficed and unbeneficed clergy 
towards the bishop, towards each other, and towards the people 
under their charge. Or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that clergymen, whose views, in the abstract, may be perfectly 
right upon the matter, suffer a distortion of their views by the 
influence of feelings which trouble the human breast, even when 
clad in a cassock waistcoat. To speak plainly, incumbents are 
morbidly fearful of being eclipsed, and curates of being snubbed. 
Of course the confession of these weaknesses is very humiliating 
to clerical human nature ; but that they actively exist, and 
widely too, common experience bears ample witness. The only 
question is, does the blame lie equally or unequally between the 
two parties; and can any suggestions be offered, tending to clear 
up the confused notions from which it springs ? 

It would, indeed, be invidious to charge either curates or 
incumbents, as a body, with the greater share of the blame of 
the ruptures which occur between them. If we were to say 
that the curates were the more often in the wrong, we should 
state what it would be impossible to prove, and what, if unproved, 
would be properly resented as a calumny. We shall not, there- 
fore, commit ourselves to any such rash assertions ; but we 
must crave leave of the unbeneficed clergy to observe, that when 
an incumbent takes to snubbing his curate, it oftentimes is but 
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the mode of defence which the poor man adopts—unwisely, it is 
true—to protect himself against the overbearing pretensions of 
his assistant. Unfortunately, incumbents are not always clever, 
and fortunately, of course, curates are not always stupid ; and this 
being so, some allowance must be made for the little arts to which 
weak people in positions of authority resort in order to maintain 
their authority. The'fact is, the point of authority is the real ques- 
tion at issue in most cases ; but when a young gentleman, seeking 
for a title, declares that he will only work with an incumbent who 
shall accord to him an absolute equality in all respects, we see 
at once that this point of authority has been entirely overlooked 
by the young gentleman. So, too, when a curate of much energy 
and experience, quickened by a zeal which despises discretion, 
sets himself to reform a parish, the incumbent of which, either 
from indolence or incapacity, suffers things to take their own 
course ; and when the said curate has carried things on so suc- 
cessfully that one half of the people exalt him at the expense of 
the incumbent, and the other half are angry with the incumbent 
for letting him go so fast: here again it is clear that authority 
has been put out of sight. In such a case we would ask, whose 
is the blame, if the incumbent at last rouse himself to a sense of 
his disparaged position, and shake himself free of the active 
curate in a way which unavoidably has the appearance of injus- 
tice, and carries the suspicion of envy? Now authority and 
responsibility go together. No man can have authority without 
a proportionate responsibility ; and no man ought to be weighted 
with responsibility unless he be also entrusted with a due measure 
of authority. This seems so true as to be a needless truism. 
Yet we have known very unpleasant consequences to flow from 
a disregard of this truism. What with incumbents, on the one 
hand, abdicating, and curates, on the other, usurping, authority ; 
while neither the one party could throw off, nor the other 
assume, responsibility ; a good deal of energy has been wasted, 
and some awkward collisions have occurred. Both parties would 
do well to remember that responsibility is a saddle which is never 
to be found on the wrong horse; but authority is a saddle which 
both should be careful to place on the right one. It scarcely 
needs a moment’s thought to ascertain upon whom the responsi- 
bility, as regards spiritual matters in a parish, reposes. To the 
incumbent both the bishop and the people look for their proper 
administration; with the incumbent, therefore, should rest the 
authority requisite to such administration. (We might, if such 
were our purpose, pass some reflections upon the injustice which 
incumbents sometimes suffer trom overbearing bishops above, 
and encroaching parishioners below ; but we have not that matter 
on hand.) If, then, an incumbent weakly or carelessly part 
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with any portion of his righful authority to a curate, he to that 
extent enfeebles his power of self-defence when called to account 
about the discharge of his duties. On the other hand, if a 
curate take upon himself authority not belonging to him, he 
thereby puts himself in a position which is delusive to the people, 
unfair to the incumbent, as well as perilous to himself. For in 
a collision, the incumbent is sure to turn out to be the brazen 
vessel ; and it is not right to compel the incumbent to smash the 
earthenware curate, or to lead the people to believe the earthen- 
ware to be brass. 

Our counsel (we apologize for the term) to our beneficed and 
unbeneficed brethren is briefly this: let your behaviour toward 
each other be exactly the inverse of your wishes respecting each 
other. Incumbents wish to find curates who keep themselves 
subordinate in all things: let them treat curates as their equals, 
their yokefellows, in the labour of the Church. Curates wish 
to find incumbents who shall sink the authoritative, and associate 
with them in cordial brotherhood: let them behave to their in- 
cumbents as to their superior officers, not in spiritual rank 
necessarily (save as between priest and deacon) but in ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

In offering these suggestions we are not unmindful of the 
fact that soreness exists upon the subject, and that some of our 
remarks may touch raw places on both sides. There are incum- 
bents who think that curates, like forward children, can only be 
kept in their places by the help of a good deal of snubbing; and 
that to treat them as fellow-workers on an equal footing is 
simply to encourage presumption. We would remind them that 
snubbing demoralizes both the giver and the receiver. There 
are clergymen who wince, and not altogether improperly, under 
the appellation of ‘my curate,’ or even of ‘curate,’ as much as 
undergraduates do when spoken of as ‘ young gentlemen.’ We 
would remind them that, as in the army and navy, the personal 
dignity of an officer reposes on the fact that he holds Her 
Majesty’s commission, be it as captain or lieutenant ; so in the 
Church, each clergyman derives his dignity from the fact of his 
ordination, not from the possession of a benefice. 

In these remarks we have very slightly touched upon a sub- 
ject which deserves more careful treatment. The relationship 
between incumbents and curates needs to be accurately defined, 
and the duties which they owe to one another require to be set 
forth with some explicitness, seeing that the growing numbers 
of the unbeneficed clergy multiply the cases of that relationship, 
and bring those duties more frequently into play. Mr. Blunt, 
in his Appendix A, gives some interesting particulars about the 
great change which has come over the Church of England, 
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within the last thirty years, in regard of the proportion of clergy 
to benefices. He says that the assistant curates ‘make up at 
‘least a third of the whole body of the parochial clergy who are 
‘at work.’ He goes on to remark: ‘It is a very serious con- 
‘ sideration that this large body of clergy is now beginning to 
‘form a settled separate order from the beneficed clergy. A 
‘ curacy used to be considered as an apprenticeship which led on 
‘to a benefice ; but there are now hundreds, and may ere long 
‘be thousands, of clergy who will have to work on into old age 
‘without being beneficed.’ He concludes by saying: ‘ The 
‘ office of assistant curate has come upon us unawares; and neither 
‘the legal nor the spiritual provisions in respect to it are of a 
‘character to bring it into analogy with the true system of the 
‘Church of England.’ This is, so far, quite true; and we would 
add that the social provisions, as well as the legal and spiritual, 
are very inadequate to meet the fact that there is a permanently 
existing body of unbeneficed priests. The idea that a curate is 
an apprentice influences the treatment he receives at the hands 
of society, and also the light in which he views himself. The 
lay people commonly look upon a curate as a man who has not 
yet won for himself that position which entitles him to the full 
respect and confidence due to a parish priest. He is regarded 
as a subaltern who is waiting for his company. This, of course, 
is a mistake, and vulgar persons carry it to a point which be- 
comes offensive to a gentleman. It is a much more serious mis- 
take now than it was in days gone by, when a man waited little 
more than the time requisite for his title before he became 
beneficed. But curates themselves foster this mistake amongst 
the laity, by assuming the attitude of waiters on Providence. 
They regard themselves as prospective incumbents, and thereby 
they unwillingly cherish the notion that, until they have attained 
the position they look for, they cannot claim full consideration. 
Much of the discontent which lurks in the minds of the unbene- 
ficed clergy is of the same sort with that which sours the temper 
of an officer whose promotion has been excessively slow. 

All books of advice to candidates for Holy Orders, and the 
younger clergy, enlarge upon the course of study they ought to 
pursue. The suggestions given under this head are sometimes 
of great value, but they are more frequently of no use at all. 
For, in the first place, they often represent only the experience 
of the individual writer, without allowance being made for 
varieties in opportunity, taste, and previous culture. Then, 
again, they generally subordinate the chief purpose of educating 
the priest to the inferior one of training the partisan. Their 
suggestions are always accompanied by lists of books, which not 
seldom assume the perplexing length and discursiveness of a 
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library catalogue. They have also, for the most part, the draw- 
back of onesidedness. As Professor Blunt, in his ‘ Parish 
Priest,’ observes, they differ ‘according to the religious views 
‘of the parties who suggest them, and are generally packed with 
‘a reference to those views.’ Of course the thing to be desired 
is to make a clergyman orthodox without being polemical; and 
to this end Mr. Burgon (p. 135) counsels the student to ‘ close 
his eyes as far as possible to the questiones vexate of the day ;’ 
but how he can offer this advice in the face of his first two 
chapters is quite incomprehensible to us; for, assuredly, those 
chapters salute the reader with the hottest breath of controversy. 
Nevertheless we can very cordially commend Mr. Burgon’s 
chapter ‘On Pastoral Studies’ to the attention of a theological 
student. His advice as to the mode of study to be adopted is 
sound, and the books he recommends comprise a very full body 
of divinity—too full, perhaps, to be grasped by a young curate, 
whose hands are occupied by the urgent duties of his office, so 
as to leave but a small portion of his time for systematic reading. 
Mr. Blunt is much more moderate in his expectations of what a 
young clergyman can do, 

All recommendations as to theological reading, if they are to 
be of any practical use, ought to take into account how much its 
course is necessarily directed by circumstances. It falls under 
the three periods into which his ordination divides his time. 
The first is that of preparation for deacon’s orders, the second 
the term of probation before he takes priest’s orders, the third 
extends over the rest of his life. A man’s reading during the 
first period will generally be suggested and controlled for him by 
external influence. If he be an Oxonian, and have a desire to 
get some good out of the theological lectures upon which he is 
obliged to attend for the sake of the certificates, he will endea- 
vour to follow out the siggestions he receives from the profes- 
sors. This is all he can do at present; and it is much to be 
desired that the very unsatisfactory position which theological 
study occupies at Oxford, should be changed for some practical 
course of teaching, concluded by a thorough examination. If 
he be a Cambridge man, the requirements for the ‘ Voluntary,’ 
so-called, will give him a definite standard to reach. The 
theological course of Dublin, Durham, and elsewhere, will, in 
each case, speak for itself. If the candidate enter one of the 
theological colleges, there he will be left in no doubt as to what 
he should read, but can benefit himself most by diligently 
working out the appointed course. Moreover, there comes the 
bishop’s examination, which is by no means a nominal affair now 
in any diocese. Although the subjects appointed, and the books 
recommended, may receive a slight inclination from the theolo- 
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gical bias of the particular bishop, yet, in any case, the prepara- 
tion for the ordeal may be made of the greatest solid advantage 
for after-work ; and, if properly taken in hand, will occupy a 
considerable portion of the student’s time. If the amount of 
study requisite for success leave him a large margin of leisure, 
he will do wisely in filling it up by such supplementary reading 
as naturally branches off from his main line of subjects. From 
what has been said it will be seen, that a man has little reason 
to complain of being left to his own devices as to what he should 
read before ordination. The period of the diaconate, supposing 
it to be reduced, as in most cases it is, to the minimum of one 
year, will be regulated, as regards study, by the subjects re- 
quired in the examination for priest’s orders. In the exigencies 
of the times deacons are expected to work as hard as priests; and 
it is simply cruel to put into their hands plans of study and lists 
of books—the one representing what some middle-aged clergy- 
man, on reflection, wishes he had followed; and the other, the 
aggregate amount of what, in his life-time, he has read—by way 
of supplementing their preparations for the bishop’s examina- 
tion. It is devoutly to be hoped that the day will come when 
deacons shall not be called upon to preach. 

The third period, as we have said, is co-extensive with a 
priest’s life. It alone affords a fair opportunity for books on the 
pastoral office to come in with their advice as to what and how 
to read. And even during this period there are external guides 
necessarily accompanying each priest’s life, which will go some 
way to render him independent of such advice. In the first 
place the priest is more of a man, and can tolerably help himself 
—or else, despite all counsel, he will never be much of a priest. 
Then again, if he have honestly availed himself of all the oppor- 
tunities which the divinity courses of his university, of his 
theological college, of his preparations for the diaconate and 
priesthood, have afforded him, hie will be started with so strong 
and practical an impetus in the direction of sound reading, that 
to offer him a list of books and a plan of study will almost seem an 
impertinence. The influence of the education period will never 
cease to make itself felt throughout the whole life of a clergy- 
man. The efforts which, as we suppose, he will then have made 
to read the Holy Scriptures, book by book, regardless of chap- 
ters and verses, and with an attentive eye to the subject, will 
give him a grasp of their style and teaching which will only 
strengthen year by year. To what advantageous results this 
diligent reading of Scripture, as distinguished from the reading 
up of Scripture with the aid of notes and comments, will lead, 
no better example can be quoted than Mr. Burgon himself. 
The masterly way in which he makes the Bible its own com- 
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mentary shows that he is a worthy practiser of his own precept : 
‘ That every one should master the Bible for himself; take his own 
‘survey of every book ; classify and distribute the several per- 
‘sonages ; group together the similar events, expressions, trains 
‘of thought.’ Mr. Burgon’s hints as to the mode of studying 
Holy Scripture are of much value, and they are conveyed in so 
real and earnest atone, as to carry home the conviction that he 
has found them to answer from his own experience. In the 
matter of Scripture-reading and theological study he is no 
finger-post counsellor, pointing out a road which he has never 
travelled himself. We will just transcribe a couple of para- 
graphs from his first chapter, bearing upon this subject :— 


‘The Bible is to be read patiently and laboriously, and it is to be read 
consecutively through. Nota single word may, on any account, be missed ; 
not a single clause slurred over, and when a fresh chapter is begun the con- 
cluding words of that which went before should be camadhenl If a man 
will be at the pains to find out for himself (which he easily may), how the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles interlace each other, and chooses to read them 
conjointly,—it is not denied that he will do well. Again, if he is disposed to 
read the prophets in their presumed historical order, it is thought that he will 
do wisely so toread them. The same might be said of S. Paul’s Epistles. But 
let not this principle be carried too far. Above all, let no edition of the Bible be 
habitually read, which professes thus to put the sacred contents to rights. 
Except in the instances above indicated—to avoid distraction, and to ensure 
perfect work,—let the sacred books of the Bible be read through in the order in 
which they actually stand; the order into which, by God’s good providence, 
(not unmindful, we may be sure, of His own work !) those books are found to 
have fallen.’ —P. 4." 

‘ Another impediment to an intimate acquaintance with the Bible is the habit 
so early acquired of resorting to extraneous sources for assistance, “ intro- 
ductions,” “guides,” “analyses,” “notes,” and the rest. Such an useful 
elementary work as “ Nicholls’ Help to the Reading of the Bible,” will prove, on 
the contrary, a serious hindrance, if it induces a man to accept tabular statements, 
summaries, and general deductions, ready done to his hand, in lieu of discovering 
all these things for himself. It is wished that men would be persuaded that the 
imperfect enumeration of miracles, the set of references, containing a few 
mistakes and not a few omissions, which they make for themselves, is incalcu- 
lably more instructive to ¢hem, and will in the end prove infinitely more service- 
able, than the ready-made achievements of another, however exact and exhaustive, 
which they simply adopt. Let men by all means acquire the habit of independent 
study and observation. It will be high time to compare their results with those 
of others, when they shal] have completed their researches, and ascertained ex- 
perimentally the difficulties of the task.’—P. 6. 


There is much wisdom in this counsel. The interleaved Bible 
and the interleaved Prayer-book are not forgotten by our 
author, as forming centres round which the divinity student may 
gather, by brief but sufficient references, the solid results of 





* The question which Mr. Burgon glances at here has been worked out ably and 
lucidly, so far as the N. T. is concerned, in Mr. Thomas Dehany Bernard’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1864, upon the ‘ Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament.’ A 
vindication of the usual order of the books may be found in note 1, at p. 244. 
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his reading. We would even suggest that the copy of the 
Scriptures appropriated to this use be without the usual 
marginal references, so that a wider field may be left open 
for the exercise of one’s own diligence. The crop of references 
which grows up gradually, and fills out day by day, under a 
man’s own careful reading and recollection of the sacred text, 
will be of inestimable value, and will be found to reward his 
industry by presenting not a few items which are omitted from 
the printed collections. He will be pleased to discover that he 
has added to the parallelisms of thought noted in the margin, 
and to the parallelisms of expression collected by Cruden. 
Concerning a clergyman’s reading beyond Holy Scripture we 
have little to remark. We cannot concur in Mr. Burgon’s 
observations which would warn him off general literature. In 
the summary of contents he labels his remarks with, ‘The 
study of the literature of the day discouraged; ’ but the 
remarks themselves caution against the reading of general 
literature. Now, to read and to study are not the same thing ; 
and while it would certainly be a most foolish, not to say futile, 
attempt to study the literature of the day, a clergyman would 
deny himself a very rational and instructive recreation if he 
abstained from reading it altogether. A man goes to the 
standard divines of ancient and modern times to learn; but one 
cannot always be in school, and out of school general literature 
is no bad pastime. Of course, asa man has to be a law to him- 
self in this matter, he must be discreet in not taking too many 
play-hours. One more point strikes us. The controversies of 
the day are indeed not very wholesome food for a clergyman; 
but a man need not eat all he tastes ; and, inasmuch as a priest is 
the teacher of his people, he ought to make himself acquainted 
with the questions that are agitated in the region of theology, 
in order that he may be able to give intelligent counsel to 
inquirers. In these free-trading and free-handling days, when 
polemics are not concealed from the vulgar gaze behind the 
screen of Latin, or even wrapped up in learned English; but 
when the most momentous questions of theology are dealt with 
in lightly tripping brochures that may be bought at any railway 
bookstall, it becomes a duty of a clergyman to know what new 
forms error assumes. For, assuredly, laymen are not behind- 
hand in informing themselves of, at least, the wrong side of the 
vexate queestiones ; they eagerly discuss such subjects in 
society ; and there is no more favourite trick of sot-disant liberals 
in religious opinions than to assume that the clergy are a set 
of timid bigots, who dare not look a neologian idea in the face ; 
an assumption which it is well to be able to destroy. In saying 
this we do not encourage young students to waste time over 
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pamphlets, or dissipate their minds in reading the sceptical essays 
in the Westminster. They have no call to be posted up in the 
fleeting discussions of the hour, for their opinion is not likely 
to be asked, and, if given, will not be very highly esteemed. 
From clerical education we pass on to clerical work. The 
conditions under which it may be carried on are very numerous, 
but they may be summed up under two heads, parochial and 
non-parochial. Books which treat of the pastoral office, confine 
their attention almost exclusively tothe former. They contem- 
plate the clergyman only in one character, that of the parish 
priest, and often only in one type of that character. The two 
works before us deal with the parochial sphere alone ; but Mr. 
Blunt takes a much wider view of it than Mr. Burgon, and 
obviously because he draws his reflections from a wider ex- 
perience. Perhaps it may be questioned whether the term 
pastoral can be separated from the parochial system ; for 
‘pastor’ implies ‘ flock’ as its correlative, and, the Church of 
England recognises no other idea of a flock, in a spiritual sense, 
than as consisting of the people dwelling within a certain pa- 
rochial district. Yet, on the other hand, the having the cure 
of souls makes a priest a pastor, and he may exercise this func- 
tion in many ways quite independent of the parochial system. 
For example, he may be an army or navy chaplain, he may be 
a chaplain to a gaol, union, hospital: and in all these functions 
he is a pastor, inasmuch as he tends and feeds, in things 
spiritual, the souls brought within his sphere by these insti- 
tutions. The non-parochial kinds of clerical work have 
their specialities, which place them outside of, and out of 
harmony with, the ordinary duties of a parish priest; and 
consequently a book which deals with the latter would seem 
to travel into foreign subjects if it included discussions on 
the former. But the very fact that such spheres of minis- 
terial labour are strongly marked off by their respective character- 
istics, makes it all the more to be wished that some counsel, the 
fruit of large experience in the several callings, should be made 
available. This might be done by some competent editor 
organizing a staff of writers, each one of whom shall contribute 
an essay embodying his experience in the particular kind of 
duty with which he is familiar, and offering hints for the 
guidance of those who shall be called to fulfil the same. The 
difficulties which confront, say a naval or military chaplain, a 
chaplain to a prison, or a lunatic asylum, are so special in their 
nature, as well as so perplexing, that it is no cause of wonder, 
though much of regret, if a clergyman, inexperienced himself, 
and lacking the benefit of others’ experience, should shrink from 
coping with them, and fall back upon the perfunctory discharge 
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of his bare official duties. Another desideratum we may also 
add, namely, that those chaplaincies which are attached to locally 
permanent institutions should, as far as possible, be blended 
with the parochial system. It is intolerable that a board of 
Poor-law guardians, consisting, as it often does, of dissenters 
as well as churchmen, and of ignorant, vulgar, and bigoted 
specimens of both, should have the power of reprimanding a 
clergyman with greater insolence than ever rector showed to 
curate. Neither is it well that the Poor-law Commissioners 
should be entrusted with episcopal authority. As for the army 
and navy, the whole question of the oversight of these clerical 
officers needs to be gone into; and it is to be hoped that the 
recent scandal in the Mediterranean fleet may lead to some 
reform. But we are travelling out of the record :—to return. 

Parochial work varies so widely in regard of the spheres in 
which it may be carried on, that perhaps there is no single 
book which adequately deals with all its forms, as there can 
scarcely be found any one man who could minister efficiently 
in every sphere. A district in Bethnal Green is a very different 
thing from a district in Tyburnia or Belgravia. A parish in 
Manchester has little likeness to a Wiltshire parish of 600 souls 
distributed over an area of three miles square, in cottages that 
lie dotted among the fields. A district peopled by dock-yard 
labourers, earning comfortable wages, able to pay sixpence a 
week for each child’s education, to subscribe to the mechanics’ 
institute, and make a donation to the new church which is about 
to be built amongst them; a district in the north of London, 
inhabited by attorneys’ and merchants’ clerks; a parish in 
Middlesex, near enough to London to catch its vices, but not 
to learn its industry, where the children have the stupidity of 
the peasant combined with the impudence of the street Arab— 
these are only a few of the many types of parochial work which 
come under notice in considering the exercise of the pastoral 
office. Yet the same kind of machinery has to be brought to 
bear upon these very different masses, only extended into more 
elaborate details, according to the greater requirements of the 
particular parish. Different writers have adopted different 
methods of setting forth the plan and working of this machinery ; 
but all of them can be reduced to the three-fold aspect of a 
clergyman’s duties: 1, in the church; 2, in the schools; 3, 
in the parish. Mr. Burgon and Mr. Blunt differ in their 
modes of grouping the subjects upon which they offer their 
suggestions. Mr. Burgon is somewhat discursive; Mr. Blunt 
is more systematic. For our own part we shall not follow 
either ; but, adopting the triple division stated above, we shall 
offer under each head some remarks, either suggested by our 
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authors, or arising from our own experience, on a few (not on 
all, for that would be to write another Directorium) of the 
subjects in question. 

I. In the church a priest sustains two distinct characters, 
viz. officiating mivister and preacher. Concerning his duties in 
the former capacity Mr. Burgon writes at considerable length, 
filling seventy pages of his book with his remarks, which he 
arranges into two chapters, both entitled ‘The Pastoral 
Method,’ a title which strikes us as being singularly inap- 
propriate. We must say these chapters are the least valuable 
part of the book. All his remarks bearing upon ritual show 
that he knows nothing about it, albeit he puts them forth very 
dogmatically. His notions are of the old-fashioned, and fast 
dying out, ‘high and dry’ school; and they are rather more 
‘dry’ than ‘high.’ It is manifest, also, that his ideas do not 
range beyond a small country church to which one clergyman 
only is attached, and where the actual want of the accessories 
which fill out the majesty of worship reduces the ritual to the 
baldest simplicity. He devotes a paragraph to the ‘attire’ of 
the minister. We had expected to find in it some reflections 
upon M.B. waistcoats and clerical dog-collars, with remarks 
upon the propriety of priests adopting the costume at present 
worn only by bishops. But it turns out that he means how a 
minister should be vested for officiating. ‘The passage is rather 
amusing. He begins by observing: ‘A soiled, curt surplice, 
‘stained by ironmould, and unfurnished by hood or stole, 
‘crumpled bands, tied askew, and muddy boots, form an 
‘ unseemly accoutrement for one who is to conduct the services 
‘of God’s house.’ Unseemly enough in all conscience; but 
the censure is hardly worth the printing, for the few remaining 
specimens of the old type of oy parsons who ‘accoutre’ 
themselves for service in this slovenly way are not likely to 
read Mr. Burgon’s book, and the rising generation does not 
need the advice. To the latter, ‘crumpled bands’ have a 
fading interest, inasmuch as they are going out of fashion as 
fast as they can. Our author then passes on to ridicule, and 
sneer at, in his own favourite style, those whom he differs from 
in the other direction, ‘But is a man therefore driven into 
‘ curious millinery and the foppish extravagances of unpopular 
‘ estheticism? Need he appear in a surplice of peculiar cut ; 
* a stole embroidered with red, n, or yellow crosses ; a hood 
‘ so displayed that the crimson lining shall make him look posi- 
‘tively smart; or wearing some unauthorised, or at least ques- 
‘ tionable vestment,’ &c. We are rather surprised to find Mr. 
Burgon speaking of a ‘stole.’ Surely he would have been more 
consistent if he had said ‘scarf.’ iis next remark can apply 
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only to an Oxford M.A. Doctors in all faculties and all 
universities have no choice—wretched men !—between incurring 
Mr. Burgon’s biting sarcasm, by ‘looking positively [nay, 
superlatively] smart’ in their scarlet, and wearing no hood at 
all. Mr. Burgon often takes us into the tutor’s lecture-room 
for a scolding; now he stands us in the college-quadrangle to 
learn from some don hurrying to chapel how to fling on a hood 
in such a way as to display nothing but twists and creases. 
With regard to unauthorized vestments we only know of one, 
the black gown. Speaking seriously, the vestment question, 
though it be not, as we think, of the importance that some of 
the clergy ascribe to it, yet it is undoubtedly a question on the 
carpet at present, and the intelligence and earnestness of those 
who pursue it ought to forbid such expressions being applied to 
them as ‘ thorough fop,’ and ‘ contemptible puppy.’ 

We turn over leaf, and we come upon another of those 
offences with which Mr. Burgon, while leading his readers through 
many useful paths of inquiry and instruction, delights to scan- 
dalize their footsteps. The passage runs thus. Speaking of the 
occasional use of the ‘ Benedicite,’ he adds,— 


‘Let us beware, however, of listening to those unsound guides who, through- 
out Lent, would omit the (almost divine) “Te Deum,” to the infinite annoyance 
of every person of taste, education, and piety in the congregation. What are 
the obsolete directions of our unreformed book, to us?’ 


We pase by the incautious assumption that ‘every person of 
taste,’ &c. must be of the same mind with Mr. Burgon, and we 
dwell upon the astounding exclamation in the next sentence. 
It would be simply superfluous to adduce proofs to show that 
‘the obsolete directions of our unreformed book’ are everything 
to us when we seek to ascertain the intentions of the directions 
of our reformed book. Any one at all acquainted with litur- 
giology knows well that our present Book of Common Prayer 
and Offices would, in many of its rubrics, be obscure and doubt- 
ful, but for the light which precedent liturgies can throw upon 
them. 

In this sense, indeed, no direction of the unreformed books 
can be considered obsolete. All have weight in guiding the 
interpreters of the reformed book." And then, in the other 
sense of being no longer authoritative injunctions upon the 
minister in the conduct of Divine worship, it is by no means a 
settled question what rubrics of old service-books are obsolete. 
The fact of their not being printed in the reformed book is not 





1 Mr. Burgon had answered, by anticipation, his own query in the affirmative 
only two pages baek. In a note he quotes an ‘ obsolete direction’ of King Edward's 
first book in reference to the custom of beginning service with ahymn. Concern- 
ing this custom, see Christian Remembrancer, No. exxii. p. 500. 
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conclusive against them, for the very first direction which heads 
‘ The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer,’contains a ‘ note’ 
about the ‘ ornaments of the church and of the ministers,’ im- 
plying that certain rubrics which have ceased to be printed are 
yet to be observed. In short, the whole matter in dispute be- 
tween the pro-ritualists and ‘the anti-ritualists turns upon this 
word obsolete ; and upon the question when it can, and when it 
cannot, be applied to a rubric, issue is joined ; and this question 
is not to be settled off-hand by simply exclaiming, ‘ What are 
the obsolete directions of our reformed book to us ?*? 

But the fact is, upon all questions connected with ritual and 
rubrics Mr. Burgon is a very poor authority indeed. The fol- 
lowing passage is a striking proof of this :— 

‘The persons instructed [viz. those lately confirmed], should be shown the 
meaning of the offertory and the fitness of the sentences. They will also require 
to be told that the slenderest gift is sufficient ; or indeed that they may approach, 
if very poor, but very desirous of the Sacrament, without a money offering. 
The prayer for the Church militant should be explained, as well as the signifi- 
cant act which precedes it.’—P. 298. 

It is unnecessary to point out the error which underlies this 
passage, and which is sufficiently remarkable in a writer who 
delivers his opinion upon rubrics as though ex cathedrd. 

Most writers of clergymen’s vade-mecums think it proper to 
offer some hints as to reading the Services. The advice is not 
often of much value. The Prayer-book itself has given almost 
all the directions that are needful. In its rubrics three distinct 
modes of utterance are mentioned, namely, singing, saying, and 
reading. The chief faults to be found with the clergy arise 
from misplacing these three styles of uttering the public ser- 
vices, Some read what ought to be said or sung; some say 
what ought to be read; and others show a strong tendency to 
sing everything. This last mistake is only less offensive than 
its opposite tendency to preach everything. Professional 
elocutionists are always advertising their assistance, and many 
clergymen resort to = Possibly some good comes of their 
lessons ; but we venture to doubt whether their instruction is 
of any use that goes beyond these simple rules:—1. Articulate 
distinctly. 2. Sustain the voice to the end of the sentence. 
3. Mind the stops. 4. Keep the chest well supplied with wind, 
As for being taught how to ‘read’ the Lord’s Prayer, the 
General Thanksgiving, or any other portion of the service, all 
this is worse than useless ; for it begets an artificial manner which 

? If Mr. Burgon were asked why the sentence ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord!’ is 
sung before the Gospel, he would have to account for the practice by going back 
to the First Book of 1549, and quoting from it the ‘obsolete direction’ which 
enjoined this short anthem to be used. P 
FF 
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strains after effect. If a man understand the liturgy, observe 
the four rules given above, and attend to the Prayer-book’s own 
distinctions between singing, saying, and reading, he need not 
spend money upon elocution-masters, and run the risk of catch- 
ing the ‘ My-name-is-Norval’ style of recitation. It is a sound 
maxim—he who would read intelligibly must read intelligently. 
The criticisms of the laity upon this matter are not worth much; 
and a man need neither be proud when they call his reading 
‘impressive,’ nor disconcerted when they say he ‘ gabbles.’ As 
regards singing the priest’s part, this implies that the priest has 
a musical ear, and something of a musical voice, which all 
priests unfortunately have not. When these qualifications are 
wanting, the alternative of ‘saying’ will be wisely embraced. 
We shall not readily forget the effect produced by a priest, 
whom nature had not endowed with either an ear or a voice, 
trying to sing his part at vespers in the church of La Trinita 
dei Monti, at Rome, in painful contrast with the beautiful 
voices of the nuns, who are justly celebrated for their singing. 

Concerning ritual observances nothing need be said here. 
Mr. Burgon has enlarged upon the subject, giving his view, 
almost always an incorrect, and often an ignorant one, of 
how public worship ought to be conducted. His book would 
not have suffered in value, though it would have been reduced 
in size, if these remarks had been omitted. Mr. Blunt, on the 
contrary, says little or nothing about the question, though, from 
the tone of his work, we suspect he could have treated it intelli- 
gently. But he has done wisely in leaving it alone ; for ritual 
is a matter of Church law, and a proper exposition of that branch 
of Church law would far exceed the bounds that can be assigned 
to it in a treatise on the pastoral office. The only reference 
he makes to the subject is by way of admonition to those of the 
clergy who from carelessness, or from affectation of contempt 
for ceremonial, are disposed to abridge even the simple ritual 
which is enjoined in the administration of Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist. He says :— 


‘In respect to those essentials of form and substance which are set forth in 
their respective offices in the Prayer-book, he is not at liberty to administer 
them otherwise than “as the Lord hath commanded, and this Church and 
Realm hath received the same ;” and he has no right to deviate from rules 
which were evidently pared down by the Reformers to what those learned men 
considered the barest essentials, and which have been so considered by the most 
learned men of later days.’—P. 160. 


To do all that the rubrics expressly bid him do is the un- 
doubted duty of every priest ; but how far he may venture to 
add to his compliance with the Prayer-book’s expressed injunc- 
tions certain observances under shelter of the Prayer-book’s 
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silence, is a point upon which difference of opinion must be 
borne with. 

Before closing our remarks upon this head, we will offer one 
more observation. In the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
it isthe practice of some priests to introduce secrete at certain 
points of the service. It would be irreverent and impertinent 
to. complain of this practice, if it only concerned the celebrant 
personally, as a matter of private devotion; but inasmuch as the 
effect upon the worshippers is to produce weariness end distrac- 
tion, we think the counsel of one whose words are golden upon 
such a matter ought rather to be followed :—‘ Non sis in cele- 
‘ brando nimis prolixus aut festinus, sed serva bonum communem 
‘modum eorum cum quibus vivis. Non debes aliis generare 
‘ molestiam et tedium, sed communem servare viam secundum 
‘majorum institutionem; et potius aliorum servire utilitati, 
‘quam proprie devotioni vel affectui.—Thomas a Kempis, 
De Imitatione Christi, iv. 10. 

We come now to that part of the clergyman’s duty which has 
received a larger share of attention than any other at the hands 
of Anglican writers on pastoral theology. In fact, the attention 
has been excessive. All practicable, and some impracticable, 
methods for producing sermons have been propounded. They 
occasionally assume almost the exactitude of a prescription, 
leaving nothing for the young preacher to do but to make it 
up. Some theological Nestor counsels the youthful clergy to 
read over a sermon of Bishop Beveridge carefully, and then 
write a discourse upon the same text ; and, on the supposition 
that this is first-rate advice, only no one can follow it, an enter- 
prising caterer for needy preachers offers lithographed sermons 
‘after Beveridge, at a reasonable cost. ‘Skeletons’ are pro- 
vided, around the dry bones of which the tyro is invited to 
mould such flesh and muscle as the limited faculties of his mind 
can produce. Some counsellors advise him to be anecdotical ; 
and this advice, not being tempered with good taste in the 
receiver, has been known to degrade the preacher into the story- 
teller. Other sages recommend that Scripture should be 
‘alluded to,’ rather than straightforwardly quoted; caution 
against long words, strongly insinuating that truth is never so 
clear as in monosyllables; suggest that ‘Saxon English,— 
a language which we suppose has been especially constructed 
for sermons—is most acceptable to the humbler classes ; and 
broadly hint that a Latin etymon is an antidote to religious 
instruction. But there is one fault which clings to most of 
these methods and hints, and that is that the propounders of 
them do not take into account the individual peculiarities of 
intellect, education, taste, of those to whom the advice is 
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offered. Each adviser prescribes the plan, which he himself has 
successfully adopted, as a panacea to be accepted by all 
preachers. For instance, the suggestion to read a sermon by 
some approved author, and then write one upon the same text 
or subject, may do very well for a man who, while slow in 
originating ideas, can lay hold of the ideas of others. But 
suppose a man be embarrassed with a great verbal memory, 
which snatches up and accurately retains peculiar expressions, 
and at the same time he be incapable of grasping ideas and 
arguments, in this case the imitative method would prove a 
failure. The fact is, all advice, which dictates in particulars, 
will only result in showing that what is a help to one man is a 
hindrance to another; and only those suggestions are worth 
listening to, that keep to broad and comprehensive rules, and 
avoid trenching on idiosyncrasies. 

The two works before us handle the subject of sermons, and 
the preaching thereof, with much discernment of what the 
clergy want in the way of advice, and of what the laity want in 
the way of instruction. Mr. Burgon’s chapter ‘On Preaching 
and Sermon-writing ’ is one of the most practical and judicious 
essays upon this important branch of a pastor’s duty that we 
have ever read. He comes forward with no theory to maintain, 
but with a great deal of what is far better—experience to draw 
upon. 

We shall not attempt to give such an epitome of what our 
authors say about sermons, as would render the perusal of their 
works upon this point unnecessary. Something, however, may 
be said, partly supplementary, partly parallel, to their treatises. 
Our remarks will be chiefly pointed in reference to the com- 
plaints which the laity are ever and anon, usqgue ad nauseam, 
making against preachers and their discourses. 

To say that there is no ground for complaint against the average 
run of preachers would be absurd and untrue. Nevertheless, 
much of the fault-finding proceeds, not from any intelligent 

rception of the blemishes in sermons, but from a careless and 
ignorant compliance with the fashion of the day, which is to 
vote sermons a bore. In the face of the popular opinion to the 
contrary, we do not hesitate to say that the average of sermons 
at the present day is above that which obtained thirty years 
ago. ‘To this it may be retorted, Then why the general out- 
cry? has it no pretext in facts? We answer, the causes are 
divers; first, there is that morbid indifferentism which, every 
time the serious discussion of important truths is proposed, 
yawns, and stretches itself, and says, ‘ There is nothing new, and 
nothing true, and it doesn’t much signify.’ Then again, from a 
very different quarter, we have a tendency to disparage sermons, 
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which is the natural consequence of the revival of right notions 
about the importance of worship, with the corresponding interest 
in the objective side of religion. The monster-pulpit has been 
removed from before the altar, reduced in dimensions, and placed 
on one side; the altar has been displayed, elevated, furnished 
with rich and tasteful accessories. This change in the material 
arrangements of our churches fitly represents, as it is the result 
of, the change which has come over the minds of churchmen 
with regard to the relative positions of the sacramental and the 
teaching elements in the Church system. The undue deprecia- 
tion of sermons is an excess into which this reaction has run. 
Moreover, the impatience of being taught, which prevails so 
injuriously outside the church, has not stopped at the church- 
door, but has found only too ample indulgence within the holy 
walls, Another source of the general disfavour into which 
sermons have fallen is to be found in the craving appetite for 
excitement, which is the affliction of the age. Preachers who 
refuse to pander to this taste are condemned by the majority as 
dull and insipid; while those unwise pastors who think to keep 
level with the times by giving their flocks stimulants instead of 
food, and to that end import sensationalism into the pulpit, are 
justly censured by the earnest few. Thus both the wise and 
the foolish are engaged in speaking disparagingly of sermons. 
Although their grounds of complaint are exactly opposite, yet 
the general result is one and the same. 

The common discontent finds expression in remarks which have 
become hackneyed. We are wearied with reading and hearing 
that sermons ought to be short and plain. Now, as regards the 
length of sermons, while we admit that a wholesome reform, in 
the direction of brevity, has been effected, we must protest against 
the excessive emphasis laid upon shortness as a prime quality, 
Of course, the shorter a positively bad sermon is the better ; 
but when brevity is exalted into a cardinal virtue, it follows 
that a short sermon never can be bad, or a long one good— 
which is absurd. ‘ The parson exceeds not an hour in preaching, 
because all ages have thought that a competency. Between 
this remark of George Herbert’s, and the remark commonly 
heard now-a-days, that twelve minutes is long enough for a 
sermon, there surely is some reasonable medium, This way of 
esteeming sermons according to their shortness reminds one of 
the senseless line in the play :— 

* My wound is great, because it is so small,’ 
and of the smart rejoinder, 
‘ Then ’t would be greater, were it none at all.’ 
The fact is, the purpose of sermons is lost sight of in this talk 
about brevity. They are intended for instruction, and to 
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compress anything like a full treatment of an ordinary text, or 
a doctrine, into twelve minutes is what few preachers can be 
found to accomplish ; and if accomplished, the result would be 
so concise and close-grained a piece of argument, as still fewer 
congregations could be found with sufficient intelligence and 
acute attentiveness to apprehend and bear away. ‘There must 
be bulk to carry the essence. 

Touching the outcry for plain sermons, it, too, conceals a 
fallacy, which is the fruit of the ignorance of those who raise it. 
Is it the language or the ideas to which reference is made? 
Plain language may clothe profound ideas, and simple ideas may 
be expressed in ornate language. What is it that is wanted? 
baldness of style, or poverty of thought? Neither, assuredly: 
but the desideratum is intelligibility. This is not to be attained 
by those apparently practical but really worthless prescriptions 
of Saxon English and words of one syllable. The poor (and for 
them the question is agitated) are by no means so monosyllabic 
as is generally supposed. We ourselves have been astonished at 
the tremendous polysyllables which we have heard from very 
humble lips, spoken not in ignorance but meaningly. Clearness 
of thought is much more important than the fewness of the 
letters used in expressing it. The grand object is to make a 
congregation know what you are driving at; and in order to 
effect this you must first know what you are driving at yourself: 
then the subject must be on a level with the average intellect of 
the hearers ; and these postulates being satisfied, the matter of 
language may be safely left to the ordinary rules of good taste 
and fitness for settlement. What is called flowery language is 
objectionable, not so much on the score of being unintelligible, 
as because it is inappropriate and in bad taste. The uneducated 
can catch a good deal of its meaning, who would be utterly 
perplexed by the severe style of Butler’s sermons. In fact there 
is an important distinction, not always kept in sight by the advo- 
cates for plain sermons ; between understanding the meaning of 
words and comprehending the sense ofa passage. The latter is the 
end to be desired, of course; but it depends less for its attain- 
ment upon the former than might at first be supposed. Take a 
page from Plain Sermons (which is a good example of intelligible 
sermons in simple language), arrange all the words in a column 
in alphabetical order, and ask any congregation of the humbler 
classes to give the proper meaning to each word, and the result 
would be as great a number of blanks as of answers. But read 
the page to them, and the large majority will be able to explain 
the drift of the whole; and thisis what is wanted. Mr. Burgon 
and Mr. Blunt both write sensibly upon the subject; and we 
commend their pages to the attentive perusal of the reader. 
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The .question of the alleged superiority of extemporaneous 
discourses over those preached from a manuscript is discussed by 
both gentlemen. Mr. Burgon inclines to the side of the MS. 
Mr. Blunt is rather in favour of extemporising. The latter 
sums up the distinctive advantages of each method very fairly : — 

‘Of the respective advantages of written and extempore sermons there is 
something to be said on both sides. None but a very able man indeed should 
venture to preach an unwritten sermon before a highly-educated and sensitively 
critical audience; while, on the other hand, any man of ordinary talent, who has 
trained himself on the plan I have suggested, may profitably preach, “ without 
book” to a village congregation. Every clergyman ought to be able to avail 
himself freely of both methods, and not slavishly to confine himself to either 
alone. Ifa very exact statement of any question with which he is not familiar 
should be needed, such for instance, as of the Christian law of marriage, a written 
sermon will probably be the best, or at least full notes, even in a village church. 
But whether for such a purpose, or for ordinary preaching before an ordinarily 
well-informed town congregation, much must of course depend on the exactness 
“ = with which a preacher is able to speak readily.’— Directorium Pastorale, 
p- . 

The plan Mr. Blunt alludes to is that of having the sermon 
in full on the right-hand page and in skeleton on the left, the 
preacher gradually to wean himself from dependence on the 
right to trusting only to the left. This is a prescription, and will 
not suit every man’s case. Mr. Burgon balances the advantages 
and disadvantages of each method with much greater fulness. 
His remarks are too lengthy for insertion here; but the points 
are very forcibly and justly put, and the reader will profit by 
perusing them. 

For our own part we are disposed to think that the question of 
using, or not using, a manuscript in preaching, to be discussed 
satisfactorily, must be dealt with on two distinct grounds; in 
the one case having regard to the audience, in the other to 
the preacher. In approaching it on the former ground, the 
first inquiry to be made is, Will the audience be affected more 
by the matter of the sermon, or by the manner of its delivery ? 
In other words, What is the educational standard of the con- 
gregation to be addressed? ‘This is a consideration of some 
weight, for the well-educated pay more regard to the matter, 
the ill-educated are chiefly caught by the manner. And this 
difference arises not merely from the general superiority in 
education of the one class over the other, but from superior 
education in a particular, and, as regards sermon-hearing, all- 
important point, namely, in the habit of attention. To arrest 
the attention of those who cannot freely give it, owing to the 
want of literary culture, it is necessary to do something more 
than simply rehearse a series of arguments and reflections in 
their hearing, albeit the arguments be never so sound, and 
the reflections never so pointed. They want to be talked to, 
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and to be made to feel that they are being talked to. Now 
extemporising is this talking-to; but preaching from a MS. 
is not, and never can be made to appear to be. In short, the 
poor are accustomed to being talked to, but not to being read 
to. We have said nothing about gesture and inflection of voice, 
which by some are thought to be the secret of success in 
extemporising over reading. They have a good deal to do 
with it undoubtedly, but only because they are essential parts 
of the talking manner, and not, as is supposed, on account of 
their energy and loudness. For they may be very subdued, and 
still the attention be kept up; while the delivery of a written 
sermon may be accompanied by much gesticulation and high 
speaking, and yet the attention may fiag. The advocates of 
extempore sermons to the uneducated put forth another 
plea, on the score of their being necessarily more simple, and 
therefore more intelligible. But this is only partly true. The 
simplicity of extempore sermons is not the cause of their being 
better understood, but they are better understood because the 
extempore manner is more easily attended to. In fact, extem- 

oraneous simplicity, if taken down in writing and preached 
ion a book, would probably send the hearers to sleep much 
sooner than a sermon originally composed on paper. And 
as regards this simplicity being more intelligible, this is a 
mistake ; for that is most intelligible which is most clearly 
and appropriately expressed: and it cannot be pretended that 
a preacher’s extemporised expressions will be more clear and 
appropriate than those which he puts together on paper with 
care and reflection. The most consummate master of the art 
can only hope to be as clear. 

On the other hand, the well-educated do not need to be 
addressed extemporaneously, though they may prefer it, if well 
done. They have the power of attention, which the uneducated 
have not; and this power enables them to take in a great deal 
more matter in the same space of time than those who lack 
the power. In fact, they demand their food to be packed in 
a much smaller compass than extempore preaching can ever 
compress it into. Perhaps we may be reminded that Robert- 
son, of Brighton, addressed sermons of the highest order 
of ability to congregations of great intelligence without a 
manuscript. But, besides Robertson’s talents placing him 
above strict rule, it should be remembered that he was not, 
strictly speaking, an extempore preacher in the sense in which 
we use the term. If we are not in error, his sermons were 
most carefully prepared, their chief passages previously worded, 
and the whole worked up with so much diligence, that his may 
more correctly be described as memoriter than extempore 
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preaching. At any rate, his exceptional genius does not affect 
a general argument.! 

When we turn to view this subject from the side of the 
preacher, we find that other considerations come in to influence 
the question besides the capabilities or predilections of the 
hearers. Even if all congregations could equally profit by 
extempore sermons, all preachers could not produce them. 
Though we agree with Mr. Blunt, in thinking that ‘any man 
‘of ordinary talent may profitably preach “without book” to 
‘a village congregation,’ yet not only are there some clergy- 
men who have not the ability requisite for this simple effort, 
but even those who are gifted highly in this way ought to 
take thought before they commit themselves to extemporising 
as a rule. For be it noted that extempore sermons have a 
contrary effect upon a man’s intellect to that of written sermons. 
The latter train him in habits of careful reasoning, lucid ex- 
pression, accurate quotations of Holy Scripture; whereas the 
former tend to impair his logical faculties, beguiling him into 
loose inconsequential statements, by the temptation of the 
passing moment to fill a gap by saying something which has 
a plausible sound, but is not logically true; to give a haziness 
to his language ; and, worst of all, to introduce irrelevant texts, 
because the memory, on the instant, recollects a single expres- 
sion in them which seems to make them pertinent, but does not. 
Moreover, a written sermon may be regarded as the results of 
labour garnered, not necessarily to be used again in the same 
form, but as sorted materials to be worked up afresh; or, at 
least (as Mr. Burgon well points out), as a record of what one 
once did to compare with what one is now doing. An extempore 
sermon, on the contrary, is all expenditure ; it deposits nothing ; 
the only faculty it exercises and strengthens is that of glib 
speaking—an accomplishment of rather equivocal value; and 
7 effect upon the reasoning powers is more exhausting than 

racing. 

In the foregoing remarks we seem to lean too partially to 
the side of written sermons. We do not wish to doso. We 
highly value the power of extemporising, and we consider that 
every clergyman ought to try whether he be in any way 
endowed with it, and if he is, to exercise it, at any rate suffi- 
ciently to have it at command. At the same time, we caution 
against its seductions, veiled under the pleas that it saves time 





1 Touching memoriter preaching, Mr. Burgon, in a note, suggests that it is an 
imposition upon the hearers of the semblance of the extempore style. We cannot 
agree with him. All that the hearers have a right to expect is, that what a man 
—— to be his own should be his own: the manner of delivery they have no 

yusiness to dictate. 
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and is more effective. This, at least, we are sure of, that the 
best training for useful and solid extemporaneous preaching 
is a long course of carefully-written sermons. We once heard 
of a clergyman, justly celebrated for the matter as well as the 
manner of his extempore preaching, that he wrote all his 
sermons for the first eight years of his ministry. We must 
also add a caution: let not the common appeal to barristers, 
and other public orators, as extemporaneous speakers, in con- 
trast with the clergyman enslaved to his book, be too readily 
admitted as telling against the latter. In the first place there 
are more of these gentlemen’s speeches written out and learnt 
by heart, than we know of, or they would care to tell; and 
then, again, the continuous supply of fresh materials, in the 
subjects they have to handle, afford, as it were, skeletons for 
their discourse, which it is very easy to fill up, to say nothing of 
their greater freedom as to the manner of treatment and style 
of language. It should be remembered, too, that more than 
half the speeches made in the senate and at the bar are replies, 
which enjoy the advantage of having the previous address to 
work upon. 

Before leaving the subject of preaching, we must observe that 
the practice of borrowing sermons is, on every account, to be 
discouraged. It is bad for the borrower, for the reflection upon 
his act is humiliating; it destroys his self-respect, and conse- 
quently weakens his self-reliance: it is practising a deception 
upon the hearers, who assume that a man is preaching his own 
sermon ; or if they be not deceived, then, in the last place, it is 
unfair to those clergy who do deliver their own compositions : 
for the discovered borrowers, by destroying the belief of the laity 
in the bona fides of preachers, injure their more meritorious 
brethren, who, when they preach a decent discourse of their own 
making, are unjustly suspected of ploughing with another man’s 
heifer. But pressing necessity is pleaded in excuse of the prac- 
tice. We know of no necessity pressing enough to justify it. 
Whether the plea take the form of want of time, or of want of 
capacity, we beg leave to demur to it. The former cannot hold 
good, for, admitting that a clergyman has not time for all his 
work, then some other portion, but certainly not the sermon, 
may be left undone; need we add, that if the refusal of an invi- 
tation, the refraining from a flower-show or a concert, be the 
price to be paid for one’s own sermon, it ought to be paid? As 
for want of capacity, we do not believe in this plea. A man of 
inferior abilities must be more diligent in study, and careful in 
cultivating the art of composition. As a rule, it will be found 
that the poorest preachers are those who read the least. This 
is unpardonable. What but dry vacuity can be expected from 
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dropping a bucket down an empty well? Skeletons, the imita- 
tion system, and the like, are only gradations between complete 
originality and complete appropriation. By borrowing of course 
we mean unacknowledged borrowing. If a man be found so 
bold as to get up into the pulpit, with another man’s sermon in 
his hand, and tell the congregation what he is going to do, 
neither the congregation can complain of deception nor his 
brethren of injustice. 

II. We must now take a glance at the parson in his schools. 
It is not unusual to hear it said, in enumerating the qualifica- 
tions of a clergyman, that he is ‘ fond of schools.’ The taste is 
a good one, if it be not indulged as a taste, but kept within 
limits duly proportioned to the rest of his pastoral work. For 
the judicious pastor will always remember that to entrust the 
school to the teacher, and to trust the teacher in his office, is the 
wisest and most beneficial system. If the clergyman be very 
much in the school-room, there is a danger of his frequent pre- 
sence overshadowing the authority of the teacher, and virtually 
lowering him to the level of an assistant. These hints are 
thrown out only as suggestive of moderation in the exercise of 
one of the most important duties of a parish clergyman, to wit, 
the superintendence of the parish school. 

A clergyman should never forget that teaching a national 
school is an art to which he has not been trained, but the 
teacher has. This recollection will cause him to treat the 
teacher’s opinion with that respect which is due to the professor 
of any art from one who is not professed. Not but what a 
clergyman has to keep an oversight over the teacher as well 
as over the children, and if he think the teacher is negligent, or 
in error, in his work, to take steps to reform him. He will, 
however, never express his disapprobation before the children ; 
and if it be a matter of school-system, he will perhaps, think it 
well to take the advice of an inspector before interfering. 

These remarks apply to the general education. The training 
in religious knowledge more properly comes within the pastor's 
sphere as the spiritual educator of his people. Over this de- 
partment he should exercise absolute control. And in order 
that this control may be exercised most beneficially for the 
children, ‘there should be,’ as Mr. Blunt observes, ‘a good 
‘understanding between the clergyman and the ordinary teacher 
‘of the school, as to the subjects which are to form the basis of 
‘ the religious instruction for the year, or for some definite period, 
‘and as to the particular line to be taken in teaching them’ 
(p. 283.) For the establishment of this ‘good understanding,’ 
it is most important that the teacher should be such a person as 
he can place confidence in. Mr. Blunt makes this postulate 
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‘that the clergyman has found, or has secured the appointment 
‘of, a teacher, or of teachers, in whose educational ability and 
‘religious principles he can have confidence.’ But suppose he 
has not? Suppose he is charged with a parish, in which, on 
the contrary, he finds a teacher whom he can place no confidence 
in at all, but who has taken such root in the place as a residence 
of a dozen years gives? In this case the clergyman’s duty is very 
unpleasant. 

fr. Burgon opens his chapter, ‘On Village Education and 
Catechising,’ with the remark: ‘In the village schoolroom, nothing 
‘ strikes one so forcibly as the contrast frequently witnessed 
‘ between the magnificence of the theory and the imbecility of 
‘ the practice.’ Experience often justifies this observation. He 
then proceeds to note the common absurdities which meet one, 
where the teacher is of that most undesirable type, all ignorance 
at bottom, and all pretence of fine learning at top. His eye is 
fixed on a village school throughout the chapter; and it is in 
such schools that the worst teachers are found. Scanty funds, 
small number of children in the school, and consequently lack of 
material to stimulate a teacher to energetic and practical work : 
these and other causes tell against village schools, in respect of 
their teachers. In fact, rural schools offer a very perplexing 
problem to the clergy who have to manage them, and to 
educationalists who try, though not very successfully, to legislate 
for them; or, when in power, and consequently having to ad- 
minister the Government grant, more successfully, to keep them 
beyond the pale of legislation. But our present concern is not 
with the clergyman as school-manager, but as spiritual pastor, 
who builds his hopes of the future upon the religious training 
of the lambs of his flock. It needs not that we should expatiate 
upon the importance of the parish school ; that (as Mr. Burgon 
expresses it) ‘it is to be looked upon as the nursery of the 
Church ; that in it ‘ must be laid the foundations of that struc- 
‘ture which, with God’s blessing, we are determined in 
‘ subsequent years to rear;’ that in it ‘must be sown the 
‘ seeds of every virtuous practice which we desire to behold 
‘ afterwards matured.’ And besides being the nursery of the 
Church, in the future, it is a very important key to the parish of 
the present. The clergyman passes very naturally and with good 
effect from teaching the children in the class to visiting their 
parents at their homes, and opening up an acquaintance with 
them upon a subject which is sure to interest them, and which 
will soften the most morose into some degree of accessibility, 
when they find that it also interests him. How well Professor 
Blunt, in his ‘ Duties of a Parish Priest,’ puts this point few 
of our clerical readers will need to be reminded. In fact, so 
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advantageous an approach is the school supposed to offer, by 
which the pastor may get at his people, that it has been recom- 
mended as the centre from which to work his system of 
visitation. Certain it is, that through the school one portion 
of his flock, not otherwise very accessible, may be reached, 
namely, the dissenters. In parishes where the Church school is 
the only school, the Nonconformists out of necessity, and even 
in places where there are dissenting schools, some of them out 
of choice, send their children to the Church school. Here is an 
opportunity for winning back stray sheep which no good 
shepherd will neglect to seize. 

Concerning the method of religious instruction which the 
pastor should adopt in the school, our authors offer some sug- 
gestions. In this, as in other cases, Mr. Burgon enters more 
into detail than Mr. Blunt. He gives one or two examples of 
Scripture lessons. Mr. Blunt quotes a ‘ Method of giving a 
Bible Lesson,’ and also sketches a ‘Series of Lessons on the 
first year of our Lord’s ministry.” All these plans will be 
found useful as hints to a young clergyman in the formation of 
his system of religious teaching. Amongst the many objects, 
not merely educational, to be kept in view in giving this 
instruction, we may mention one; namely, to teach the children 
to have their Bibles at command, by training them in readiness 
of reference. Passages containing numerous allusions to other 
‘tera of Scripture should be chosen for subjects. The 

istorical Psalms (¢.g. the 78th, 81st, 83d, 105th, and 106th), 
are very useful for this purpose.’ 

But the parish school, be it remembered, is not linked on to 
the Church merely by the parish priest taking a class in it, 
The legitimate connexion lies in the rubric after the Catechism, 
which directs that ‘ The curate of every parish shall diligently, 
‘upon Sundays and holy days, after the Second Lesson at 
‘ Evening Prayer, openly in the church, instruct and examine 
‘as many children of his parish sent unto him, as he shall think 
‘ convenient, in some part of this Catechism.’ This rubric is all 





1 We have not said anything about the different kinds of schools, infant and 
Sunday, day and night. Our remarks rather point to education than to the 
channels of it, though, of course, referring mainly to the day-school as the chief of 
those channels, There is one passage, however, in Mr. Burgon’s section upon night- 
schools, which we know from experience to be well worth attending to. ‘ Long 
ere the evenings are light, the goodly band with which we began in October or 
November will have dwindled down to a very small handful indeed. It is 
good policy to endeavour to prevent the appearance of being (in plain terms) 
Forsaken by one’s night-school, Take the matter in hand betimes therefore. 
Collect your men and boys just for one more week in the best force you can; and 
then dissolve the school for the season with a short address,—at which last meet- 
ing, (by a very obvious expedient,) you will provide that all shall be present. It is 
better policy to kill a class in February than to let it die a natural death in March, 
Avoid ¢hat.’—P. 271, 
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the notice that our Church formularies take of the priest’s duty 
as the religious educator of the young; and therefore it is only 
through this rubric that the modern school system can properly 
be welded on to the Church system. By taking school teaching 
in connexion with public catechising, we make confirmation 
the point up to which all the religious instruction should tend. 
With this view, Mr. Burgon rightly associates schools and 
catechising in the same chapter. We will follow his example, 
and proceed to make some remarks upon the latter. 

The practice of catechising publicly in the church has suffered 
considerable neglect. Sermons at Evening Prayer, which are 
not contemplated by the Church, but have grown into a tyrannous 
custom, owing to that mixed spirit which has possessed the 
laity since Puritan times, of eagerness to hear teaching and 
unwillingness to be taught, have had a good deal to do with this 
neglect. Putting aside a disregard of the Church’s commands, the 
neglect of public catechising is much to be regretted, its revival 
much to be desired. The practice is advantageous to all parties. 
The clergyman comes forward as the teacher of his people in a 
more real way in catechising than he can in preaching; for 
sermons are too often regarded as essays or speeches, which 
have to be gone through, which are secure from interruption, 
and which suffer in depth and thoroughness from this security. 
A catechist dare not come forward before the congregation 
with the shallow, one-sided knowledge of doctrines which the 
preacher can manage upon in the pulpit. One question from the 
—— child, one astute answer from a clever one, will commit 

im to accuracy of expression, clearness of thought, sound- 
ness of learning upon great truths, such as sermons do not 
always display. neces while bad catechising would do a 
clergyman harm in the opinion of his people, good catechising 
would give him a firm hold of their respect and esteem. The 

oung ge ace / would grow to have a more exalted idea of 

im as their spiritual teacher than his taking a class in the 
school can give them; there he is more of the schoolmaster’s 
assistant than the parish priest; in the church his sacred office 
is distinctly before their eyes. Children, again, benefit by being 
catechised in church, beyond the mere knowledge they acquire. 
The knowledge itself rises higher in value, for it is clothed with 
a sacred character from the circumstances of time, place, and 

rson. The young gain more affectionate reverence for God’s 
ord, and in after years they look upon it, not with the drowsy 
recollection of unintelligible sermons, but as the place where 
they learned the golden rules of faith and duty for the guidance 
of heart and life. The congregation who hear the catechising 
are undoubtedly gainers. Learned and unlearned may learn 
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something while hearing the young taught. Moreover, without 
having their intelligence or their age insulted by being addressed 
as though they were children and ignorant, they have the op- 
portunity of quietly refreshing their minds and purifying their 
hearts with simple truths and plain precepts, simply and plainly 
put, which the cares and bustle of life have worn out of their 
memories, or which, perhaps, through lack of opportunity, they 
never possessed. 

Easy though it be to expatiate on the advantages of catechising 
in the church, it is not so easy to carry the idea into practice. 
There is a difficulty in the clergyman. 


‘ The truth is,’ Mr. Burgon justly says, ‘ catechising is a very difficult art ; and 
if one must speak honestly, the reason why it is rarely practised is of because 
the need for it is superseded by the Sunday-school; but because we distrust 
ourselves, or are unwilling to undergo the labour which is the condition of ex- 
cellence.’—P. 282. 


There is a difficulty in the congregation. People, though 
they speak so contemptuously of sermons, yet inconsistently 
cling to them with such tenacity, that to substitute catechising 
for the afternoon sermon would meet with opposition. At least 
to do so always would be much disliked, and, in fact, would 
hardly be wise, considering how many of the poor can only be 
got to appear in church in the afternoon. A compromise, there- 
fore, might be made, by holding public catechising once a 
month, or perhaps twice. We have in view churches where 
there is not an evening service. Where there is, the clergyman, 
of course, is more at liberty to dispose as he thinks best of the 
afternoon. Litany and catechising in the afternoon in such 
churches is an obvious, and happily much practised, expedient. 

III. From the school we go forth into the parish. There 
the duties of the priest will be found to range themselves under 
three heads: (1) Ex officio ; (2) Ministerial; and (3) Social. 
(1) By the first phrase we designate those duties which devolve 
upon the priest as the parson, or persona, of the parish, and yet 
have no relation to his spiritual functions as priest. Such 
duties are the chairmanship of vestries, of school and other com- 
mittees, trusteeships, whether eleémosynary or otherwise ; and, 
in short, whatsoever form of responsibility the law may lay 
upon him by reason of his position as parson of the parish. As 
the law alone can define the limits of the responsibilities which 
it imposes, the consideration of them is foreign to a discussion 
of the pastoral care. But it may not be altogether superfluous 
to observe that the personal influence, and consequently the 
pastoral usefulness, of a clergyman can be most seriously affected, 
for good or evil, by the way in which those duties are discharged. 
A hasty word at a vestry; an oversight in convening a committee ; 
NO, CXXVIII.—N.S. GG 
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an apparent (though unintentional) slight offered to a co-trustee ; 
some omission of due respect to the official importance of a 
churchwarden : any one of these mishaps may cost the unhappy 
delinquent a world of trouble. In all official intercourse with 
his parishioners, a clergyman would do well to bear in mind that 
the general opinion of the laity is that parsons are bad men of 
business—an opinion which, we confess, is sometimes sufficiently 
confirmed by facts. This being the case, it behoves a parson to do 
his best to remove this impression as regards himself, by cul- 
tivating business habits, and attending scrupulously to all business 
details that may come within his sphere. Punctuality and 
carefully-kept accounts are obvious items. At the same time he 
will act wisely in not assuming the character of a man of business. 
The laity look upon ‘ business’ as their own particular mystery ; 
and they resent the claims of a parson to be considered an 
initiate, as a craftsman resents the pretensions of an amateur. 
In a word, let a parson frankly concede superiority in business 
to the laity, and at the same time take care to show himself to 
be their equal. These remarks are stupidly obvious—so obvious, 
indeed, that nine clergymen out of ten disregard them. 

(2) We advance to a far higher subject, viz. a clergyman’s 
ministerial intercourse with his people. It is but a few scattered 
hints for which we can spare space. Nor is more required of us, 
seeing that the question has been treated so fully by both our 
authors, each taking a somewhat different stand-point from 
which to view it. It is needless to urge the pastoral visitation 
of every house and family in the parish, for that is an universally 
admitted duty now. But though the theory be one, the prac- 
tices are many ; and just as it is unwise to dictate minutely how 
a sermon should be prepared, so is it undesirable to lay down 
very elaborately how a parish should be visited. What little 
we have to say will be chiefly cautionary. And, first, by house- 
to-house visitation is surely not meant going about like a 
collector of rates from one house to the next house, so that the 
parsonic rap at No. 1 gives the old lady at No. 2 due notice to 
get out her Bible, and insert her spectacle-case at the ‘ beautiful 
chapter’ which she does so love to read. It is as well to give 
the least opportunity possible for the practice of these little 
hypocrisies which beset a clergyman all too thickly. Never- 
theless, some system ought to be set up by a pastor for his 
guidance in visiting his people, otherwise, as Mr. Burgon 
—* it may chance that some houses are never visited 
at all. 

The next question is, in paying a visit to the ‘ whole,’ What 
is a pastor to talk about? On the one hand he is advised that 
his conversation should not be all about religion, on the other he 
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is cautioned against its being all gossip. Both counsels are 
good. The difficulties which surround this part of a pastor's 
duty are various. On his own side there is, perhaps, a lack of 
conversational power; on the side of those whom he visits there 
is either extreme shyness or (which is far worse) canting 
loquacity. The former may be hard to break through, but 
when broken through there is generally found that which rewards 
the effort; the latter is a very discouraging symptom indeed. 

Then, again, when access has been gained, and some intimacy 
established, it is a question how frequent the visits should be. 
To this no absolute answer can be given ; but a caution attach- 
ing to it may be offered, and that is, beware of giving encourage- 
ment, by the frequency and character of your visits, to that 
tendency to vicariousness which so readily shows itself in the 
more ignorant classes. By this we mean, the disposition to lay 
all responsibility upon the clergyman, and, as it were, leave him 
to attend to their religious duties for them. If care be not 
taken in this matter, it is astonishing how easily the poor glide 
into the notion that the passage of Scripture read, the religious 
conversation joined in, the prayer offered up, at the clergyman’s 
visit, discharge them of their obligations to personal pe So 
that, in fact, the clergyman’s visit comes to be looked upon by 
them as a performance of their duty as well as of his own; in 
fact, that his duty is to do theirs. We have heard of persons 
of this class having said to a clergyman, whose predecessor had 
been injudiciously frequent in his visits, and whom he did not 
imitate in that respect, ‘ You don’t. come to see me so often as 
‘ Mr. So-and-So, sir; he used often to come and look after me. 
‘I miss his visits very much.’ Surely it betrays a not very 
healthy tone of piety for a person to want to be ‘ looked after,’ 
and to ‘ miss being visited.’ The pastoral energy which expends 
itself in visits so frequent and ministrations so vicarious that 
the objects of them come to depend upon their recurrence for 
religious progress, or even for a check to religious backsliding, 
is more to be commended for its zeal than for its wisdom. It is 
quite possible, and almost as easy, to pauperise a parish as to 
things spiritual, as it is to pauperise it as to things temporal ; and 
just as excessive and undistinguishing almsgiving makes the 
poor dependent and thriftless, so does over-much visitation tend 
to enfeeble that inward sense of direct responsibility to God, 
which is the very life-principle of all genuine piety. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We confine our remarks 
to the ordinary visitation of ‘the whole.’ We are not speaking 
of the visitation of the sick; still less do our remarks have 
reference to those ministrations of comfort, counsel, and ‘ the 
benefit of absolution,’ which specially appertain to the priest's 
GG 2 
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office. To hint that when people earnestly desire these, they 
are not to look to the priest for them, would be to contradict 
the whole theory of the Church. And yet, with regard to 
these functions, it may be worth while remembering that the 
theory of the Church is, that those who desire their benefit 
should ‘come’ to the minister... But the weakness of our 
Church-system in practice is, that people do not come to the 
minister, but expect him to come to them. It is the wont of 
our zealous and active young priests to regard their spheres of 
labour too absolutely from a missionary point of view, as practi- 
cally heathen districts. They talk of ‘breaking up the ground’ in 
an ordinary parish as though they were opening a mission on the 
banks of the Zambesi. ‘They set to work with cottage-lectures, 
and Scripture-readings, and prayer-meetings, and open-air 
preachings (we speak without limitation as to ‘school’) with 
such ardour that it cannot be a matter of surprise if two unde- 
sirable results follow; viz. that the people get to think that 
their coming to church is superseded by the church coming to 
them ; and also that they lose all idea of opportunity being the 
measure of responsibility. Now by opportunity we mean those 
Christian privileges which the Church in her system offers to 
her children; and by responsibility we intend the freedom to 
accept or refuse those privileges. But all those extra-Church 
schemes for forcing religious privileges upon people destroy 
their character as opportunities, and by diminishing opportunity 
_ lessen responsibility. To express our meaning shortly, we 
oid, that to exhibit the Church-system in its fulness, and, 
by pulpit and private admonitions to awaken in people’s minds 
a sense of their responsibility for having that system so pre- 
sented to them: this is the whole duty of a parish priest. 

Surely it is a significant fact that while the English clergy are 
more persistent, nay, even intrusive in going after their people 
than any other body of priests, the English laity are more 
careless and ignorant about the relation in which they stand to 
the Church and her ministers than any other body of Catholic 
Christians. 

(3) The social intercourse of a pastor with his flock is really 
part of a larger question, viz. What rules of conduct should be 
observed by a clergyman as a member of society? Those rules 
must be framed upon a consideration of his general responsibili- 
ties as a minister of Christ’s Holy Church; and to these must 
be added the special responsibilities which bind him to his people 
as their parish priest. re first at the general question: it 
will be found to be affected considerably by the fact that the 
social status of the clergy is higher in the Church of England 





1 Exhortation to the Holy Communion. 
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than in any other communion. It would be untrue to say that 
this status is assigned to them by the laity on the sole ground of 
their sacred office; for the English laity entertain much lower 
views upon this subject than their brethren of other Churches, 
while in those communions in which high notions of the priestly 
office are held, the priests themselves are in much Jess repute, as 
members of society, than their Anglican brethren. On the other 
hand, it would be inaccurate to assert that English clergymen 
owe nothing to their office for the consideration and respect they 
receive from the laity. They owe something, though not every- 
thing, or even the greater part. The fact is, several causes 
conspire to bring about the one result. Without owning to a 
reverence for the priestly office, the laity—even the most 
Protestant in views—acknowledge a clergyman’s claim to re- 
spect as a clergyman ; only, if they were asked to account for 
doing so, they would give the fine old reason that a clergyman 
is ‘a scholar and a gentleman,’ and perhaps add, in an individual 
case, that he was also a good man. It is impossible to state the 
proportions of these ingredients which compose an English lay- 
man’s respect for an English clergyman. They vary in different 
people: but the general outcome may be pretty fairly said to be 
that the laity regard the clergy as the salt of society. Now this 
is a most important fact, which must be accepted as it stands, 
and which draws after it a train of consequences deeply affecting 
a clergyman’s social responsibilities. 

A clergyman, then, is expected to be a pattern man. The 
laity put him before them as a copy, of which they only profess 
to be distant imitators. They exact from him greater circum- 
spection in conduct than they pretend to exercise, and even will 
censure him more severely for falling below his high standard, 
than they will reproach themselves for coming short of their own 
low one. The clergy sometimes exclaim against this unequal 
manner as an injustice: but is it an injustice of which they can 
complain with good grace? The wrong of the inequality does 
not lie in the clerical standard being too high, but in the lay 
standard being too low. Surely it ill becomes a clergyman, who, 
by the holiest obligations, is bound to God and His Church to 
set an example to the Christian flock, to complain that men 
require him to be too good, and to claim more indulgence. 
This is not the way to redress the unequal measure. The proper 
ground of complaint is to be found when the laity (as they prac- 
tically do) change from looking upon a clergyman as an example 
of what all Christians ought to be, to regarding him as a distinct 
species of Christian, separated from themselves by some differ- 
ence which removes him altogether from their line of imitation. 


This is decidedly bad; but it is worse for the laity than for the 
clergy. 
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The most common question, upon which the notions concern- 
ing what befits a clergyman are brought to a practical bearing, 
is that of amusements. (Of course only such amusements are 
contemplated as are lawful to a Christian.) The most usual 
form in which it is asked is, What amusements are permissible 
to the clergy ? In this shape, the important assumption is made 
that there - 6a be one rule of social conduct for the clergy and 
another for the laity—an assumption which ought not to pass 
unchallenged. For if it be allowed, then the tendency to seclude 
the clerical order into a caste receives direct sanction. On this 
ground such a way of putting the question is objectionable. It 
ought rather to be framed thus: What considerations ought to 
regulate the clergy in their participation in amusements? Now 
we do not profess to enter upon a deliberate discussion of this 
question here, but we simply offer a few suggestions to those 
who may have to undertake it; and it is a question which is 
continually being brought forward, and to which the clergy are 
often asked to furnish an answer. 

There is one grand consideration which should ever be present 
to a clergyman’s mind as the regulating principle of his conduct 
in society: namely, that while the members of all other pro- 
fessions and callings have their periods of business as distinct 
from their periods of leisure, the clergyman has no such distinc- 
tion of times. He is never off duty. As God’s ordained 
minister his whole life is official. He cannot retire, he cannot 
have a vacation. Although, of course, but a portion of his time 
can be occupied in directly ministerial acts ; although he may 
very properly seek relaxation from the labours of his office ; yet 
the work he is set apart to do for his Divine Master is not limited 
to ministerial acts, or fulfilled by the most strenuous labours. 
In a word, he is a Christian minister. The preaching of 
Christian truths, and the ministration of Christian sacraments, 
are necessarily confined within the boundaries of set times and 
places; but Christianity, as a principle by which men live, 
knows no other bounds than the lives of its professors. So too, 
the Christian minister, at all times and in all places, carries the 
character of an ordained witness to Christian principle. This is 
undoubtedly the true view of his responsibility ; this is being 
‘ instant in season, out of season ;’! and it follows from it that he 
cannot complain if his whole conduct, even in the hours of re- 
laxation, be tested by the standard of what is becoming in a 
clergyman. Another consequence is, that a clergyman ought to 
indulge in lawful amusements less than would be proper in a 





1 2 Tim. iv. 2, e’xaipws,dxalpws. By the latter expression, S. Paul surely does 
not intend unseasonable intrusion of sacred subjects into ordinary conversation. 
His words, however, are often quoted in defence of that practice. 
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layman; because moderation in pleasure is what he ought to 
teach the laity by his example ; and an example, to be of any 
value, must be somewhat in advance of those who are expected 
to look to it. Another consideration is often put forward on 
behalf of the consciences of the weaker brethren. Though 
worthy of attention, it should be admitted cautiously; for by 
means of it the laity are apt to tyrannize; and it has, besides, 
this drawback, that it would substitute the low principle of 
men-pleasing for the high principle of duty. One more caution: 
a clergyman suffers damage in his office when he gets a character 
for being fond of pleasure—a character which the laity will fasten 
upon him, though he may indulge no more than themselves. One 
more hint ;: if a doubt should spring ~ in his mind, with respect 
to any particular amusement, whether he may join in it or not, let 
him ask himself this question: ‘ Can I do so and yet feel that I 
am about my Master’s business?’ The candid answer to this 
question will solve the doubt. 

The special responsibilities which bind a clergyman to his 
flock do not introduce any new principle in the guidance of his 
social conduct. Their only effect is to make the application of 
the general principle more stringent. They add the duty of 
precept to the duty of example. 

Here we leave the subject of a pastor's duties. Our remarks 
have chiefly run parallel to the counsel of our authors, and have 
been more in the way of caution than direction. We hope that 
in the course of our reflections, we have made sufficient direct 
reference to the books before us to give the reader a favourable 
impression of their contents, for that is the impression we have 
received ourselves. Mr. Burgon’s work abounds in information 
and advice of great value. But it would be the better for 
thorough revision and considerable condensation. The first two 
chapters, ‘On the Study of the Bible,’ and on ‘ Inspiration— 
the Text of Scripture,’ ought to be re-written, and might well 
be compressed into the space of one. The same might ad- 
vantageously be done with the two chapters ‘On the Pastoral 
Method.’ From the whole book let the spirit of polemical 
bitterness depart. ‘Infidel’ and ‘unbeliever,’ ‘fop’ and 
‘puppy,’ are not becoming epithets for a clergyman to apply 
to his brethren. Of Mr. Blunt we have not a word of disap- 
probation to say. The tone of his book is all that it should 
be: he gathers his experience from a wide and varied field. 
In his chapters upon ‘ Auxiliary Parochial Institutions,’ ‘ Parish 
Festivals,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Responsibilities,’ together with 
the Appendix, the parish priest will find many matters con- 
cerning the machinery and details of pastoral work furnished to 
his hand in a very practical form. Placing the two books side 
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by side, we can recommend both to the reader. Although they 
treat of the same subject, and were written in perfect inde- 

endence, and published within a short time, of each other, yet 
it cannot be said that either supersedes the other, but rather 
supplements it. 

Our readers among the younger clergy, and among candidates 
for Holy Orders, must suffer a word from us, partly of en- 
couragement, partly of monition. A young man will take 
up the books which we have just laid down, and from them 
gather an idea, beautiful in its perfection, of the model parish 
worked by the model priest. The first touch of experience 
dissolves the vision. In the hour of disappointment let him 
take comfort from the words of the saintly Herbert :—‘I have 
‘resolved to set down the form and character of a true pastor, 
‘ that I may have a mark to aim at; which also I will set as 
‘high as I can, since he shoots higher that threatens the 
‘moon than he that aims at a tree. Not that I think, if a 
‘ man do not all which is here expressed, he presently sins, and 
‘ displeases God ; but that it is a good strife to go as far as we 
‘can in pleasing of Him who hath done so much for us.’! It 
would be impossible, and if possible it would be unprofitable, 
to conjecture all the difficulties that may beeet the path of a 
parish priest. The revival of Church principles, and the in- 
ereasing activity shown in carrying them out, do not lessen, 
but rather augment, the trials of the parochial clergy. Zealous 
though a man may be in aiding that revival, and furthering 
that increase, he must not expect to find things go easily and 
pleasantly with him. Neither must he look for his troubles to 
eome only from the professed opponents of the Church revival. 
English self-will is an impartial quality that extends its in- 
fluence alike to all parties. Notwithstanding loud professions 
of reverence for ecclesiastical authority, and of submission to 
the power of the priesthood, a clergyman must be prepared to 
meet with the spirit of Protestantism thwarting him in the 
actions of those who only use the word Protestant as a term 
of reproach. The fact is, much of the energy displayed in 
promoting Catholic doctrine and ritual will be found, on exami- 
nation, to be only a more vigorous exercise of private judgment. 
Bishops, priests, and deacons must look for little respect at the 
hands of those who style themselves the Catholic party in the 
Church; and if they interpose an unsympathizing opinion they 
must expect to be roundly abused. They may recall the words 
of 8. Ignatius as in some way justifying their claims to submis- 
sion:— Opolws tavtes évtpetrécOwaay tovs Svaxdvous, ds Incovv 
Xpiorév, ws kal tov érloKxotrov, dvta Tidv tod Tlatpds" tovs Se 


1 4 Priest to the Temple,’ the Author to the Reader. 
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mpeaButépous, ws suvédpiov cod, Kai ws civderpov aroctéXwv. 
But these they will discover are among those precepts of an- 
tiquity which modern churchmen delight to honour in the 
breach, rather than the observance. To be blamed on one side 
for going too fast, and on the other for not going fast enough, 
is what every clergyman, who prefers exercising his own 
discretion to throwing himself into the arms of a party, has 
to undergo. If he preach in a surplice, he will be denounced 
as a Romaniser; if he decline to burn incense and wear a 
chasuble, he will be sneered at as a timid Anglican. 

And yet, whatever vexation a parish priest may suffer from 
the confliction of opinions around him, and from the independent 
expression of those opinions which the laity may thrust upon 
him, he will, if he be a man of self-control, and likewise of deep 
love for the Church, find a cheering satisfaction in the thought 
that out of all the tumult the Holy Spirit is bringing the doc- 
trine and worship of the Church in all the beauty of holiness 
and truth. And this thought may also be a refreshment to him 
when his pastoral toils seem to yield little return. To contri- 
bute towards the great result, and yet not to see what, or how 
large, one’s contribution is, till, at the resurrection, every 
man’s work be made manifest : this is his lot in the present life : 
to know that no work done for God is labour lost, to know that 
the humblest efforts, ‘ the patient abiding of the meek, shall not 
perish for ever’—this is all he must hope for as his present reward. 

We offer these reflections more especially to the junior 
clergy. The senior clergy will have learnt them from experi- 
ence. But a young priest, who goes forth to labour in the 
vineyard at the present day, not only has not been taught by 
experience these salutary truths, but, on the contrary, finds in 
the tone and tendencies of the age much to give his mind a bent 
in the opposite direction. To be able to show practical results 
is the ambition of an energetic pastor, and rivalry stimulates the 
ambition. Large congregations, numerous communicants, well 
attended schools, ritualistic progress—all these achievements are 
sought with eagerness, and contemplated with satisfaction. The 
eagerness is commendable, and the satisfaction is natural ; but 
these are not an absolute measure of ministerial success; ‘the 
end is not yet.’ Caution must be used lest the fascination of 
apparent triumphs should mislead a clergyman into striving after 
triumphs which are only apparent—lest he should be unduly 
elated by success, or unduly depressed by failure. It is well to 
remember that the kingdom of Christ is not like the kingdoms 
of the world; its prosperity cannot be exhibited in a table of 
statistics. 
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We do not intend, it would not befit us as reviewers, to 
seaae a sermon to our reverend brethren upon the Judgment 

ay being the time of ingathering of souls, and concerning the 
duty of the pastor to wait in faith till then for the fruits of his 
labours. We will, however, call their attention to one or two 
fragments of loving counsel from the wise and good, which on 
the instant occur to our minds. We pass by Mr. Burgon’s 
sermon, ‘One soweth and another reapeth,’ which forms so 
becoming a supplement to his book: let it be read and read 
again. The mistrustful and desponding pastor may suffer a 
word of gentle chiding from venerable lips :— 


* Go, to the world return, nor fear to cast 
Thy bread upon the waters, sure at last 
In joy to find it after many days : 
The work be thine, the fruit thy children’s part ; 
Choose to believe, not see; sight tempts the heart 
From sober walking in true Gospel ways.’ + 


Let Bishop Armstrong frame a pastor’s thoughts in prayer :— 


‘If it should please Thee to bless these my labours, and to give them increase 
in my time and before mine eyes, then, O Lord, increase in me the grace of 
humility; humble me so much the more..... .« Or if, Lord Jesus, 1 should 
seem to labour in vain, let not my heart fail; nerve me by Thy Spirit to per- 
severe. It may be that Thou hereby desirest to keep me humble, and to make 
me feel mine own insufficiency, and to trust more entirely to Thy grace, and 
to seek Thine help more earnestly in prayer. It may be Thou wishest trial of 
my patience, withholding a blessing that I may seek it with more impor- 
tunity, and continue labouring in faith. Or it may be, Thou givest me no visible 
success that I may the more undistractedly desire the final and most glorious 
recompense of faith. Thou canst give increase when Thou wilt; if not in my 
day, give it afterwards ; make me content to labour without visible fruit of my 
labours in this life.’ * 


These holy meditations find beautiful expression in the same 
volume of sacred song from which we just now quoted :— 


* Should e’er Thy wonder-working grace 
Triumph by our weak arm, 
Let not our sinful fancy trace 
Aught human in the charm : 


‘To our own nets ne’er bow we down, 
Lest on the eternal shore 
The angels, while our draught they own, 
Reject us evermore. 


‘Or, if for our unworthiness, 
Toil, prayer, and watching fail, 
In disappointment Thou canst bless, 
So love at heart prevail.’ ® 





1 «Christian Year :’ Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
2 ‘The Pastor in his Closet :’ Devotions for Monday. 
3 ‘Christian Year :’ Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the Key of 
Knowledge ; or, History of the Apocrypha. By Ernest vg 
Bunsen. In Two Volumes. London: Longman and Co. 
1865. 


2. Avesta: The Religious Books of the Parsces, from Professor 
Spiegel’s German Translation of the Original Manuscripts. 
By Artuur Henry Breecx. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
1865. 


3. Heidenthum und Judenthum. Von Jou. Jos. lan. DOLLINGER. 
Regensburg: Joseph Manz. 1857. Sechstes Buch. § 2, 
Zoroaster und der Zendavesta. Zehntes Buch. ILI. § 5, Das 
Alexandrinische Judenthum. Philo’s Lehre. 


4. The same translated into English. By N. Darnetu, M.A. 


late Fellow of New College, Oxford. London: Longman 
and Co. 1862. 


Wuat is the teaching of Zoroaster and the Zendavesta? What 
are the elements of thought that go to constitute the religious 
books commonly known as the Apocrypha? What is the rela- 
tion borne by the doctrine contained in the Avesta, and that 
contained in the Apocrypha, to the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to the teaching of our blessed Lord and Saviour? To 
a portion of our readers the mere statement of such queries 
will, we fear, sound to the last degree uninviting. But if our 
words are only addressed to a few among the few, that circle of 
hearers, however small, has its own special claim to considera- 
tion. To those few we submit the following pages. 

The English translation of the Avesta, made mainly through 
the German of Spiegel, owes its existence to the zeal of a Parsee 
merchant, Mr. Muncherjee Hormusjee Cama. The manuscript 
of the first part, the Vendidad, has been revised by Professor 
Spiegel ; and Mr. Cama and the English translator, Mr. Bleeck, 
have compared it with a Gujerati translation. A commentar 
by Spiegel is promised in due time. Meanwhile, although there 
may be room for improvement, the few Englishmen who, with 
ourselves, have secured copies of this valuable work, have great 
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reason to congratulate themselves, and to feel and express their 
gratitude to the translator and to Mr. Cama.’ 

Next to the study of the volume itself, we should recommend 
the masterly and admirable disquisition on the subject contained 
in Dr. Déllinger’s ‘ Heidenthum und Judenthum.’ Here, again, 
thanks to Mr. Darnell, the English reader may enjoy the benefit 
of an excellent translation. If he wishes to go into the matter 
still more deeply, he will find an extremely useful list of books 
set before him by the Messrs. Quaritch at the end of Mr. Bleeck’s 
translation of the Avesta. 

On another question, that of the Apocrypha, the present 
writer is not equally prepared to specify sources of information. 
It is, however, impossible to read the latter part of Dr. Déllinger’s 
book (the Judenthum sections), without gaining a great deal. 
The works of Philo have also been recently translated into 
English and published by Mr. Bohn. Dr. Davidson’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament’ is likewise very valuable; and he 
has not, we believe, retracted that part of his writings. Pro- 
fessor J owett’s ‘Essay on Philo,’ though in the main (if we recol- 
lect aright) avowedly taken from Gfrérer, contains some useful 
information and suggestions. On the general question a paper 
by a French rationalist, M. Albert Réville, deserves attention, 
were it only for the largeness of its admissions as regards the 
necessity of Church authority, as well as of internal evidence 
towards the formation of a canon. It will. be found in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for July 15th, 1864. Students of 
German may be further referred to several valuable treatises 
by Herbet, Reusch, and others. It is hardly necessary to name 
Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ ? 





1 It is curious to compare the following notices, the one from the pen of Dean 
Prideaux, who wrote in a.D. 1718, and the other from that of the present trans- 
lator, Mr. Bleeck :— 





‘Dr. Hyde, late Professor of the 
Hebrew and Arabic tongues at Oxford, 
being well skilled in the old Persic as 
well as the modern, offered to have 
ages the whole with a Latin trans- 
ation, could he have been supported 
in the expenses of the edition. But for 
want of this help and encouragement 
the design died with him, to the great 
damage of the learned world. For a 
book of that antiquity no doubt would 
be of great use, could it be made public 
among us, and would unfold and give 
us light into many things of the times, 
- wherein it was written, which we are 
now ignorant of,’—Connexion of the 
History of the Old and New Testament. 
Part i. book iv. 


‘In conclusion the translator wishes 
to state that this edition has been 
printed by Mr. Cama for the purpose 
of distributing it gratuitously to his 
Parsee brethren in India; but the 
translator having expressed a wish that 
a few copies might be sold in this 
country, to introduce the ancient re- 
ligion of Zarathustra to the English 
public, Mr. Cama has kindly acceded 
to the translator's request.’—Preface 
to the English version of the Avesta. 


2 See a valuable letter in the Church Times for February 12th, 1865. 
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But a new candidate for approbation on the ground of inquiry 
into these questions, and many more besides, has now appeared. 
A son of the late Baron von Bunsen, M. Ernest de Bunsen, has 
just published two volumes, of which the title, &c. will be found 
at the head of this article. Can we conscientiously reemmen d 
the reader, after he has gone through a course of the Avesta, 
Dollinger, and Philo-Judzus, to have recourse to the thousand 
pages of M. de Bunsen ? 

If that reader imagines that there is ground for suspicion 
against us; if he thinks that we have been prejudiced by a 
name or by the tone of a school; if, in a word, he is disinclined 
to accept our verdict: then by all means let him study these 
two volumes for himself. We wish him well through them, and 
ean only hope that he may find himself to have gained more 
than we have done. For in truth we have found the perusal to 
be a most wearisome task; and at the end our impression was, 
that we had earned extremely little to reward us for our pains. 

It is not that M. de Bunsen is wanting in views, nor in in- 
dustry, nor in learning. Nor, though his book is rationalistic, 
does it seem to us that such is his natural bias and temperament. 
On the contrary, we should imagine that his frame of mind was 
essentially reverential: but that he had been nurtured amidst 
influences of a contrary tendency, and misled by a one-sided 
course of study. Our objections to his publication are (1) That 
on some fundamental points it is impossible to extract from its 
pages a plain yes or no to a plain question; (2) That it propounds 
wild theories of which no shadow of solid proof is given ; (5) That 
it constantly assumes that the negative may be taken for granted 
in cases where doubt has been expressed, but on which no posi- 
tive decision has yet been formed; (4) That the authorities to 
whom appeal is made lie for the most part on one side of a line 
which the author hardly ever passes. Let us proceed to consider 
these points in detail. 

(1) When a writer announces that he is about to impart to us 
a great deal of new information respecting the wisdom of Him 
who is in a most special sense Tur Teacuer of the world, we 
are naturally anxious to know what the writer holds concerning 
His adorable Personality. To say that this is a point which 
can be deferred, that it is matter which does not affect the 
estimate of Christ’s doctrine, is simply absurd. Place the 
utterances of Christ as recorded in the Holy Gospels before a 
Jew, a Socinian, a Mahometan, and a Catholic Christian; and, 
though all four may read the selfsame words, yet all four are 
reading them in a different frame of mind, and all four will 
extract from them a different sense, The Jew believes that 
he is conning the language of an impostor, and his unhappy 
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incredulity will blind him to the force of the words not only of 
Christ, but of the great Prophet of the earlier dispensation ; 
for ‘even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon 
their heart.’ The Socinian accepts them as the words of one 
who is the greatest of all teachers, but stilla mere man. To 
the Mahometan they are the voice of a prophet, but not the 
greatest of all prophets; they are to receive colour and meaning 
from the hints of him who penned the Koran. To the Catholic 
Christian they are the words of God Himself manifest in the 
flesh. Does M. de Bunsen accept them in this last manner, or 
does he not? 

We believe that he certainly wishes to do so, but whether he 
has attained this end, we feel utterly unable to judge. He 
avows belief, in some sense, in the Incarnation, but we cannot 
make out whether he would accept the wording of the Nicene 
Creed, or of the masterly statement contained in the second 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. It is, of course, quite conceivable 
that a man might hold a view of the Incarnation which he could 
not, to his own satisfaction, bring into harmony with such docu- 
ments as those just named ; and yet might Jive to discover that 
his real inner mind had all along been in accordance with the 
Catholic Church, holding what it holds and meaning what it 
means. Granted: but such a person, while his intellect remains 
in this nebulous state, is by no means in a position to be looked 
up toas a teacher. He may have a perfect right to kneel among 
the worshippers in the Temple, but he has no claim to a seat 
among the Doctors. One who calls upon others to listen to his 
voice ought, on all fundamental points, to know precisely what 
he holds and why he holds it. M. de Bunsen has failed to con- 
vince us that he has yet attained to any such solid convictions. 
If we are mistaken, we would propose the following as a fair 
method of proving our erroneousness. Let any half-dozen 
readers, of competent ability and fairness, write down, without 
concert or comparison, their impressions of our author’s views 
concerning the central truth of Christianity. If they succeed 
in extracting from these volumes a clear and connected enuncia- 
tion, then—but not otherwise—the present section of this article 
must be retracted. 

(2) We pass on to our second charge, namely, that these 
volumes put forth wild and unproven theories. A single speci- 
men must suffice. We are gravely called upon to believe that 
the Adam of the book of Genesis is identical with the Zoroaster 
of the Zendavesta. The novelty of this surmise will probably 
win some converts among those to whom what is newest ever 
seems most true. But we suspect that two years hence its 
adherents will be easily counted upon the fingers of two hands, 
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perhaps on those of one hand only. For our author’s arguments 
we must refer the reader to his book. Our own objections, or 
at least a portion of them, may possibly appear in the course of 
our remarks. 

(3) ‘Such a fact has been disputed ; therefore it may be 
‘assumed to be false. Such a view has been controverted, it 
‘ may consequently be considered to have been disproved.’ This 
sentiment is not anywhere expressed in M. de Bunsen’s volumes; 
but again and again, unless we misread him, it is implied and it 
is acted upon. Let us then for a moment, at this point, leave 
our special subject, and consider the worth of this principle 
when applied to a few other topics. 

A student of Herodotus reads that historian’s account of 
ancient Babylon, of the canal made through the peninsula 
which is terminated by Mount Athos, and of the tribe in 
Macedonia whose habitations are said to have stood in the 
the middle of lakes. The historian’s account of the great size 
of Babylon has been sometimes spoken of as if it resembled the 
narratives of Baron Munchausen: ergo, let it be rejected. 
The canal attributed to Xerxes is, as we all know, selected by 
Juvenal as a very specimen of the audacities of that lying 
Greece ; and as for the lacustrine habitations, they were 
scarcely, if at all, mentioned by other authors, and must doubt- 
less be referred to credulity, or the effects of a lively imagina- 
tion. But, lo! we take up the latest history of Greece. It is 
the work of a man of profound and varied research, but by no 
means of credulous mind. Mr. Grote elaborately shows us, by 
evidence internal and external, and by the analogy of other 
Oriental achievements (as ¢.g. the Great Wall of China), that 
there is nothing at all incredible in the account of Babylon as 
delivered to us by the Father of History. So, again, with the 
help,of Colonel Leake and others, he demonstrates the existence 
of the Athos canal, and shows that it was not an irrational 
undertaking. As regard the lacustrine habitations, numbers 
of them have come to light within the last ten years in Switzer- 
land, Scotland, and elsewhere. Indeed, they may almost claim 
a small band of Uiterati as peculiarily their own; among whom 
stands conspicuous M. Trognon, of Lausanne. 

Such a principle, then, applied to secular history would lead 
to manifest absurdities. To what does it lead when applied to 
questions of theology? But where has M. de Bunsen employed 
it? We can only pause to point out one or two examples. 
Thus it has, no doubt, been questioned whether the later 
chapters of Isaiah were written by the same hand that penned 
the earlier ones. This is of course a perfectly fair subject for 
discussion. The writers in the Home and Foreign Review 
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seemed to incline towards the notion of a double authorship, on 
the ground of difference of style. Professor Jowett has sup- 
ported the same view, but by an argument which involves a pure 
petitio principit. | Hengstenberg has warmly, perhaps almost 
passionately, pleaded for the unity of authorship in the Dic- 
tionary edited by Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander; and Professor 
Plumptre has recently contributed to Good Words a paper 
which not only answers with much ingenuity many of the 
ordinary objections to the oneness of the book, but which like- 
wise points out with peculiar force the great difficulties attendant 
upon the counter theory. 

Now we do not say that Hengstenberg, Plumptre, and other 
defenders of the older view are unanswerable. There may be 
arguments in store against them, though they are as yet concealed 
tn petto of their opponents. But this we do say, that such 
writers are not to be simply put aside, just as if they had never 
written. Let them, by all means, be fairly met, if they can be 
met; but in the mean time let writers on theology abstain from 
talking about the deutero-Isaias, as if it were a proven case, 
universally acknowledged and fit to be made a basis for further 
reasonings. M. de Bunsen’s volumes, we repeat, are full of 
such assumptions; often too of a far graver and more dangerous 
kind than the one which we have selected by way of illustration. 

(4) Our author enjoys the great advantage of having two 
parental languages, English and German. But why does he 
almost entirely confine his attention to one school of German 
theologians only? For example: Dr. Dollinger has treated in 
a most masterly manner several of the questions discussed in 
these volumes. Why are the names of Dollinger and of other 
Munich divines entirely omitted from M. de Bunsen’s references? 
Has the narrow and one-sided school in which he has been 
trained so effectually warped a naturally liberal temperament, 
that our author cannot trust himself even to give a glance at 
the writings of a learned Roman Catholic? Well, let us 
suppose that it was necessary that they should be dropped, as 
being quite without the pale of M. de Bunsen’s toleration as a 
student. But where is the Lutheran school of which Stier, 
Olshausen, Dorner, Havernich, Hengstenberg, and others, are 
distinguished ornaments? These too, as we look at the notes 
of the work, are conspicuous by their absence. We welcome 
indeed the names of Neander, Mr. Young, and of a few more; 
but in general it seems but a partial list that this writer chooses 
from. Baur, for example, is constantly cited. And yet there 
is, we imagine, no doubt but that the home of Baur’s teaching, 
the University of Tiibingen, knows him no more. On the other 
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hand, there is an apparent absence of French names, and of 
ancient or medizval authorities employed at first hand. 

The number of questions raised by M. de Bunsen is exceed- 
ingly and overwhelmingly large. The teaching of Zoroaster, 
the tenets of Philo, the character of the Apocrypha, the apparent 
diversities between the writers of the New Testament, and the 

ossibility of an esoteric doctrine having been taught by our 

lessed Lord ;—all these problems, and a number besides, are 
more or less amply discussed in these volumes. As we conceive 
it probable that, at no distant period, our author's work may be 
obtained at a very moderate price at the book-stalls, unless it be 
bought in, we do not propose to detain our readers by any 
further investigation of its contents. It will be far more satis- 
factory to ourselves, and we really trust more interesting to 
others, if we select one, or at most two, of the themes thus 
suggested, and discuss them in our own way, so far as our 
knowledge enables us. Let us proceed to say something upon 
the Zendavesta; and then, if we have space and time, on the 
Apocrypha.! 


We begin thus :—Let us suppose two persons, who agree in 
accepting, with their whole hearts, the fundamental principles 
of Theism. Such acceptance logically necessitates the rejection 
of Atheism, Polytheism, Pantheism, and that modern figment of 
a being represented as a sort of constitutional monarch, bound 
and hemmed in by the trammels of laws over which he has no 
control. Even Strauss, in his ‘ Leben Jesu,’ admits that such a 
being is not the God depicted in the Old Testament. We should 
consider it more correct to say that he is not God at all, in the 
true sense of that sublime and awful Name. 

But Theism being admitted, a further question arises ; 
namely, whether it has pleased the Creator to make to His 
creatures any revelation of His divine will. Let us suppose 
that the imaginary persons before us are agreed thus far, that 
there is at least no abstract nor inherent probability in the idea, 
but that at this point they part company, the one accepting the 
canonical Scriptures as a book imparting to men the knowledge 
of God’s ‘will; the other holding his judgment in abeyance, and 
considering it an open question whether he might not be led to 
accept the Koran, or the Vedas, or the Schu-King, or the 
ie elle as on a level with, or possibly superior to, the 
Bible. Let this latter doubter then place before his Christian 
companion such questions as the following: ‘ Waiving for the 
‘present the Koran, the Vedas, the Schu-King, suppose I fix 

? It will be seen that, as we proceeded, it was found impossible to consider both 


subjects. Any discussion on the Apocrypha must be postponed. 
NO. CXXVIIIL—N.S. H H 
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‘upon the Zendavesta as the revelation par excellence. Do you 
‘regard this book as a tissue of falsehoods and absurdities, or 
* do you admit that it contains much truth, and is consequently 
‘entitled to a place on the same shelf with the canonical 
‘ Scriptures? If it contains truth, what so great differences 
‘ exist between it and the Bible?’ 

We shall try to furnish, or—if that be too bold a word—at 
least to suggest, some answers to these queries; but it will be 
necessary before we proceed to Jay down one or two general 
principles. 

The first is this: Those who do not believe in Christianity 
have no right to expect from Christians any dogmatic statement 
respecting the condition of bodies of men, to whom the light of 
the Gospel has never been vouchsafed. The Apostolic dictum 
runs thus: ‘What have I to do to judge them also that are 
without?... them that are without God judgeth.’"' Any opinion 
therefore respecting Parsecism, Mahometanism, Buddhism, or 
the like, must be regarded as the judgment of individuals only ; 
not of the Church of Christ. Nevertheless, from the earliest 
times, there have existed among Christians two distinct and 
parallel lines of thought in reference to these subjects. Some 
few years since, in an article on M. de Broglie’s ‘ L’Eglise et 
l’Empire Romain’ these two phases were respectively termed 
in this review the Tertullianist and the Origenist. We do 
not see any reason to repent of this attempt at nomenclature. 
It implies, indeed, a sort of admission that either tendency, if 
pushed to excess, if unbalanced, if uncorrected by the other, 
may result in very serious error. But this is an admission from 
which we have no desire to shrink. We hold that the Tertul- 
lianist, while justly denouncing all that is evil in external 
systems, may lapse into lack of charity and end in Donatism or 
Montanism: while the Origenist, m his anxiety to see all that 
is excellent on every side, and discover ‘the soul of goodness 
in things evil,’ may gradually cease to appreciate the inestimable 
importance of dogma in its proper place, and may finally loose 
himself and his disciples in the ocean of a vague and boundless 
Latitudinariasm. Now the tendency of a Christian student to 
either of these schools will depend partly on his communion, 
partly on the age in which he lives, partly on his individual 
temperament. Partly on the communion to which he belongs ; 
a Calvinist, as such, must almost of necessity adopt a more 
rigid line of thought than a Lutheran ; and we see this exem- 
emplified in the writings of Calvin himself, and perhaps of 
Vitringa, as compared with those of a Dorner or a Hengsten- 





1 1 Cor. v. 12, 13, 
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berg. Partly, from the age in which his lot is cast: Dean 
Prideaux is a writer of deep learning and of great piety and 
humility. But we cannot help thinking that it was mainly 
caused by the tone of the day that he always denounced, as 
utter impostors, Mahomet, Zoroaster, and Pythagoras. In our 
own time, if any one looks at the account of Pythagoras 
furnished by Mr. Grote and Dr. Déollinger—and it would be 
difficult to name men more opposite in training and general 
disposition,—he will find a very substantially accordant por- 
traiture of that great teacher, and one certainly most opposite 
to that given in Prideaux’s very useful and learned work on 
‘The Connexion between the Histories contained in the Old and 
in the New Testament. But much, too, must after all be 
allowed to the tone prevailing in single minds. Among earnest 
men some are naturally inclined to Tertullianism, some naturall 
to Origenism. Gdérres and Frederick von Schlegel were both 
Germans and both Roman Catholics: Mohler was of the same 
creed and of the same nation. Yet while Gorres and Schlegel 
are fierce and almost bitter against Mahomet and his creed, 
Mohler, on the contrary, was the first Christian divine who 
placed before our eyes a more charitable, a more generous, and 
a more hopeful view of that strange phenomenon, the rise and 
progress of Islamism. 

The temper of the Christian Remembrancer has not, we think, 
been usually Tertullianist. But it must be understood that, on 
matters which are in nowise part of the depositum fidei, and 
which have always been left in large measure to private judg- 
ment, this review cannot be expected to tie itself down to a 
particular line of thought. Some of our ablest contributors 
may view in a very different light the character of the fierce 
struggle still raging in North America: but this divergence 
does not necessitate a different theory upon questions affecting 
the Church of Christ. In like manner a man may treat the 
religious books of the Parsees with the contempt displayed by 
Sir William Jones, or with the respect displayed by Burnouf, 
without any necessary conflict on the subject of their belief and 
practice as Christian men. If, then, now or on any future 
occasion, there shall appear any shade of difference between 
the tone and temper which, on such questions, is exhibited by 
our contributors, we protest beforehand against it being con- 
strued into a note of division and inconsistency. The present 
writer is keenly alive to the special dangers of that school in 
which S. Clement of Alexandria and Origen are leaders, as well 
as of that which reckons Tertullian and perhaps 8. Jerome among 
its guides: if he seems to follow in the track of the one rather 
than of the other, he wishes to do so with independence and 

HH 2 
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circumspection.1 On the subject now in hand his studies are 
still very far from being matured: he has not succeeded in veri- 
fying all that Hengstenberg, M. Lajard, Dorner, and Déllinger 
have respectively traced in the religion of the ancient Persians ; 
but he trusts that what he here lays down will be found true so 
far as it goes, and in want of additions and developments rather 
than of any positive corrections of a serious character. 


The religion of the Persians starts with this antecedent fact 
in its favour, that the nation which received and practised it 
stands forth in the page of history as a very grand and noble 
one. If, as we still incline to believe, the empires of the 
ee vision are rightly understood to be the Assyrian, 

ersian, Macedonian, and Roman, it must be remarked that 
while the first of these persecuted God’s Church as existent in 
His chosen race, and the last persecuted that same Church when 
it had become Catholic, the Persian empire was contrariwise the 
instrument of chastisement against Babylon, and the restorer of 
the exiled race to its ancient home in Palestine. Moreover, 
even in cases where our accounts of the Persians come through 
hostile channels, it is not difficult to cull many traits of noble- 
ness. Herodotus speaks of their love of truth, and of their 
horror of debt, because it made men untruthful.2, Even Xerxes, 
though injured by the inevitable seductions that beset a despot, 
is allowed to have exhibited many elements of gentleness and 
uprightness. Witness his tears at the grand review, as the 
thought of the passing nature of all human greatness and earthly 
life came over him; witness his refusal to put to death the two 
devoted Lacedwmonians, who offered their lives as an expiation 
for those of the king’s ambassadors so atrociously slain in Sparta 
by their countrymen. If, as seems to have been the case, the 
Persian religion was more intolerant than any other form of 
heathenism ; it must be remembered that, apart from the soften- 
ing influences of the Gospel, intolerance is a necessary condition 
of earnestness. Both the patriarchal dispensation and the 
Mosaic must appear intolerant to those who regard them merely 
from without. And that we may not linger too long over such 
preliminary considerations, we will only just allude to the cha- 
racter and work of Cyrus, as one brought up under the religion 





1 After the above pages were written, we met with Fraser's Magazine for 
February, 1865, containing a paper on theology [elsewhere reviewed in the 
present number of the Christian Remembrancer] by the Dean of Westminster. 
The above remarks might possibly look like a quasi protest against that graceful 
collection of half truths. It is right therefore to state in what ignorance of Dean 
Stanley’s paper they were written. : 

* “Never was debtor that was not deceiver.’ Henry Taylor. ‘Virgin Widow 
and ‘ Essay on Money.’ 
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- of Zoroaster; and to the impression made upon the minds of 
Nicolas,’ Hengstenberg,’ Lajard,’ Bihr, and Keble, by the spec- 
tacle of this people and their creed. It may suffice to quote the 
words of the two last named. ‘ Recté quidem in nostro loco,’ 
says Biihr on Herodotus i. 131, ‘insistunt viri docti nostra 
‘ statis, ex quo simplicitas atque integritas religionis Persarum 
‘ optime cognoscatur, gud purior et ab humanis superstitionibus 
‘ magis immunis vir ulla per omnem fuerit antiquitatem. ‘Rem 
ipsam in ancipiti linquimus,’ writes Mr. Keble with reference 
to a particular theory concerning the Perse of Aschylus, ‘ ne 
‘vel poeta laudatissimo, vel nodili Persarum genti, quam proxime 
‘ d suis Hebreis caram fortasse habuit Divina Majestas, iniquiores 
‘ esse videamur.’ 

Zoroaster, who stands, so to speak, in the position of a quasi- 
Moses to this religious book of a great Aryan race, is said by 
many (as for instance by Dean Prideaux) to have been contem- 
“ang | with the prophet Daniel. But this assertion will not 

ear investigation: the books in which he is represented as a 
kind of mediator between Ormuzd and mankind are unquestion- 
ably of high antiquity; and though it may not be possible to 
assign the exact date, yet it seems probable that he was born 
about 1300 B.c. and was consequently not much later than 
Moses. The race inhabiting Bactria, Media, and Persia honoured 
him as the divinely-taught fownder of their religion. It would 
have been more correct to consider him as its reformer. Of his 
genuine works many must have perished: and the Zendavesta, 
as we now possess it, is not the composition of a single hand 
nor of a single century.‘ 

The Avesta, in the version now before us, is divided into 
three main portions. The first is called the Vendidad: it is 
composed of twenty-two Fargards or chapters, and is mainly 
occupied with the moral and ceremonial laws of the Mazdayac- 
nian religion, to adopt the name here given to the Zoro- 
astrian creed. The second part contains the Vispered and 
Yacnas ; that is to say, the invocations and prayers. These 
constitute what may be called the Mazdayacnian liturgy; which 
has, however, this peculiarity, that it was recited by priests alone, 
the presence of the laity being neither required nor expected. 
Thirdly comes the Khordah-Avesta, consisting of prayers in- 
tended for the use of the laity, and embodying numerous legends 





1 Etudes Philos. sur le Christianisme, tom. ii. 2 Christology: Introduct, 

3 Cit. ap. M. Nicolas. 

* For the statements contained in this paragraph, Déllinger is our chief autho- 
rity. But they are confirmed by such investigation as we have been able to make 
for ourselves. The arguments against the possibility of the late date being the 
true one are well put in Dr. Smith's ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” 
Art. Zoroastres, 
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relating to pre-historic times. Let us proceed to consider each 
part separately. And first, then, of the Vendidad. 

It opens with an introductory chapter in which Ormuzd ex- 
plains to Zoroaster! how he created sixteen places, which places 
seem to be the countries best known to the early Iranians. As 
each place was created, Ahriman created an opposition to the 
same ; to wit, some special sin or misery, such as sloth, poverty, 
sorcery, and the like. We next find an account of the proposal 
made by Ormuzd to Yima or Jima (the Jemshid of popular 
legend) that he should become the recorder and bearer of the 
divine law. Yima declines to act as the lawgiver, but he accepts 
from Ormuzd the commission of enlarging the earth and of 
rendering it happy. The third Fargard touches upon the things 
most pleasing and most displeasing to the earth. Among the 
former are the presence of a holy man, the habitation of a holy 
man and his family, and abundance of cattle ; among the latter, 
dead bodies and the perversity on the part of the widow or 
children of a holy man. The general precepts of the chapter 
point to agriculture as the one duty (next to holiness) which is 
most acceptable to the Creator of the world, and most displeas- 
ing to the Devas or hosts of evil spirits who serve Ahriman, 
But. these precepts are mixed up with much that is obscure,’ 
trifling, and absurd. We then pass on in a succeeding chapter 
to the punishments for debt. These are atrociously severe, 
especially when compared with the punishments for other crimes. 
A horse-goad and an unknown implement, termed the Cradshé- 
charana, are appointed as the instruments of chastisement. The 
fifth and four following Fargards may, in many respects, be 
compared with some of the chapters in the book of Leviticus, 
as they treat of uncleanness arising from contact with dead 
bodies, and from other sources of defilement. Some incidental 
notices are curious: e.g. we obtain a hint of the respect paid to 
fire, a well-known feature of this religion. The tenth asks for 
means of preservation against the Nacus, the Devas, and their 
master, the Druchs or Ahriman :— 


‘1. Zoroaster asked Ormuzd: Ormuzd! Heavenly, Holiest, Creator of 
the corporal world, Pure One ! 
* 2. How shall I combat the Drukhs which flies from the dead upon the 





' Tt seems to us better, in a paper like the present, to preserve the popular 
orthography. The more correct forms, as given by Spiegel, Dillinger, and others, 
are as follows; for Ormuzd, Ahura-Mazda, the eternally wise; for Ahriman, 
Anra-mainyus or Angro-mainjus = pernicious spirit (he is also called Druckhs= Lie 
and Bend-vo=Tormentor) ; for Zoroaster, Zarathrustra ; for Devas, Devas. 

2 Allowance must be made for the imperfect mastery over Zend still possessed 
in by even the best proficients in it. But this darkness has now existed for the 
last 1,600 years. See Gibbon, chap. viii. and Neander’s ‘Church History,’ vol. ii 
p. 168 (Eng. Trans. ed, Bohn). 
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living ; how shall I subdue the Nacus which defiles the living from the 
dead ?’ 

Some forms of words like charms, and certain defiances of 
Ahriman and his crew, are then given ; but at the 25th verse we 
arrive at these following precepts : 

‘35. Purity is the best thing for men after birth. 

‘36. This is purity, O Zoroaster, the Mazdayagnian law. 

‘ 37. He who keeps himself pure by good thoughts, words, and works. 

‘ 38. As to the right purity of one’s own body, that is the purification of 
every one in this corporeal world for his own state. 

‘ 39. When he keeps himself pure by good thoughts, words, and works.’ 

The next chapters specify means of purifying buildings and 
objects of nature. They likewise enjoin prayers for deceased 
relatives. These prayers vary in number, decreasing with the 
distance of kinship, but they are to be doubled if the departed 
were sinners. As regards the succeeding chapter we shall 
avail ourselves of the Introduction prefixed to it by the trans- 
lator :— 

‘ This part of the Avesta was formerly most severely criticised by Sir W. 
Jones, as being unworthy of the founder of a religion ; but that eminent 
scholar, in his eagerness to ridicule Anquetil, forgot to take into account 
the extreme importance and value of dogs to a pastoral i, =. residing in 
mountainous country infested with wolves, as appears to have been the 
case with the Zarathrustrian Aryans at the time the Vendidad was com- 
posed. In truth, amongst a pastoral people, the domestication of the 
dog was the first great step towards civilization ; and so far from objecting 
to this Fargard as puerile, we ought rather to regard it as a proof of the 
extreme antiquity of the Vendidad. It must, however, be confessed that 
our ignorance of the mode of life among old Persians, and our imperfect 
knowledge of the language, render many of the allusions and comparisons 
extremely obscure.’—P. 102. 


The beaver, or some kindred animal, would appear from the 
next chapter to be treated with similar respect: then follows a 
Fargard of warning against the crime of seduction, or of pro- 
curing abortion, and another of a quasi-Levitical character. 
(Levit. xii.) An absurd set of rules in Fargard xvii. on cutting 
the hair and paring the nails, ends thus— 

* 30. All those are evil and noxious Drujas, who do not heed the Faith. 

‘31. All have not the Faith who do not hear it. 

‘32. All hear it who are not unclean. 

* 33. All are unclean who are sinners.’ 

The next chapter in some measure recalls a well-known and 
somewhat Platonic a in Milton’s ‘Comus;’ the speech of 
the elder brother which begins— 

‘I mean that, too, but yet a hidden stren 
Which, if Heaven gave it, may be term’d her own.’ 

The nineteenth Fargard is very curious, imasmuch 2s it 

narrates an attempt on the part of Abhriman firstly to slay, ant 
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then (when that fails) to tempt Zoroaster by an offer of worldly 
prosperity on the condition that the Prophet shall curse the 
Mazdayacnian law. Zoroaster remains victorious over both 
attempts. Ahriman and his Devas, vanquished and baffled, 
depart to hell. (It is right to say that this Fargard is admitted 
to have received interpolations.) 

There is nothing worthy of special notice until the last 
chapter of the Vendidad, which is, however, confessedly of late 
origin. The following verses are deserving of attention :— 


‘1. Ormuzd spoke to the Holy Zoroaster : 

‘2. I, who am Ormuzd; I who am the giver of good, 

‘3. When I created this abode, the beautiful, brilliant, admirable, 
_ ©4, (Saying) I will go forth, I will go over, 

* 5. Then the serpent looked at me. 

‘ 6. Thereupon the serpent, Ahriman, who is full of death, made in oppo- 
sition to me nine sicknesses, and ninety, and nine hundred, and nine 
thousand, and nineteen thousand.’ 


Manthra-¢gpenta, the Holy Word, declines the task of seeking 
a remedy for these evils on the ground of incapacity: whereupon 
Ormuzd sends Nairgé-canha, seemingly his own embodied Word, 
to practise healing by the production of various kinds of animals. 

We now turn to the second part, the Liturgy. This the 
priests were bound to recite every twenty-four hours, principally 
in the night. It was combined with an offering of holy water 
and of Hadma (of which more presently) to Ormuzd, and to the 
good spirits. ‘The recitation was held to be a necessary con- 
dition for performing the rites of purification. 

To us these Vispereds and Yacnas seem to involve the most 
wearisome sameness. There is also a strange mixture of appeals 
to the good genii intermingled with created objects, as for 
instance the mountains. Moreover, they seem to tread upon 
the very verge of polytheism. Nevertheless, as we are anxious 
to give the fullest recognition to all the good features of these 
books, we select at random a few of the most striking thoughts:— 


‘Hail! Ormuzd praise we ; 

‘Happiness for the pure man praise we ; 

‘The entire prosperity praise we; the coming to nought is for wicked 
men. 

‘ The unbounded prosperity praise we. As fortunate praise we those pure, 
him who is, was, or is to be.’ —Vispered xxi. 

‘ This advancement we praise—this victory we praise. 


! 


| [Certain holy prayers are then named] 
‘In order, through the utterance of good thoughts, words, and works, 
‘To withstand evil thoughts, words, and works ; 
~ ‘For an atonement for my false thoughts, words, and works.’—Vispered 
xxl, 
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‘ May we also thus be well provided with remedies and food, we who be- 
long to the creatures of Ormuzd. 

‘ Be serviceable to us, ye stone mortars, ye iron mortars. 

‘For us, the Mazdayacnians, who bring offering with wood, with sweet 
odours, with prayers at the right time.’-—Vispered xiv. 

In the eighth Yacna we find the worshippers (rightly and 
properly, according to the law of religion everywhere and at all 
times) partaking of the offering which they render :— 

‘1. With purity give I food, Myazda, waters, trees, the well-created cow, 
Hatma and ieabeben, wood and fragrance. Laud be to Ormuzd, to the 
Ahuna-vaisya, to the well spoken-speech. 

‘3. To the Hadma, to the Manthra, to the pure Zoroaster. May he come 
to us in holiness. 

‘4. “Eat, ye men, of this Myazda, ye who are worthy of it, through 
purity and piety.”’ 

The editor here subjoins a note, ‘ It is singular that the lan- 
guage of this verse is older than that of the rest of the chapter.’ 
Possibly the fact is less singular than it appears at first sight. 
We suspect that in most of the Oriental religions, the duty of 
partaking of the sacrifice is one of the most thoroughly primi- 
tive elements; but that in process of time it was in some cases 
eliminated. Now a reformer might be glad to insert the pro- 
clamation of this duty in words borrowed from some older 
source. 

The following is one of these reminiscences of the golden age, 
surely no other than the dispensation of Paradise, which meet 
us at every turn, both in the East and West; alike in Hesiod. 
and Virgil, alike in the Vedas and the Avesta. Inquiry is made 
respecting the original discoverer of the mystic drink, the 
Haéma; and the Hadma, being personified, replies :— 


‘ Vivanhao has, first of men in the corporeal world, prepared me. 

‘ This holiness became thereby his portion, this wish was granted to him : 
* €13. That a son was born to him, Yima, the bright, possessing a good 
congregation. 

‘14. The most majestic of beings, who most gazes at the sun amongst 
men ; 

‘15. Since on account of his rule men and cattle were immortal, water 
and trees not dried up, 

‘16. The eatable food inexhaustible. 

‘17. In the wide rule of Yima there was no cold, no heat ; 

‘18. No old age and death, no envy created by the Devas. 

‘19. Father and son walked along, fifteen years old in countenance, each 
of the two, : 

* 20. So long as Yima of the good rule, the son of Vivanhao, governed.’ 


In this (the ninth) Yagna, Zoroaster is named as the son of 
the fourth person who prepared the Hadma. Superior to the 
three spiritual heroes mentioned before him, Zoroaster is said to 
have overcome the Devas, who were previously going about on 
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the earth in the shape of men; insomuch, it would seem, that 
subsequently they have no corporeal bodies, but only souls. 
The many appeals to the virtues of this marvellous beverage in 
the Yacna end with a summons to it as a weapon to protect the 
body against the assaults of impurity. 

, the thirteenth Yagna we extract the following :— 


‘1. Drive away the Devas, I profess myself a Zoroastrian, an expeller of 
the Devas, a follower of the teaching of Ormuzd. 

‘2, A hymn-singer of the Amésha-cpéntas, a praiser of the Amésha- 
cptntas ; 

‘3. To Ormuzd, the good, endued with good wisdom, I offer all good. 

* 11. With prayer to Asha with uplifted [offering ?] pray I as follows : 

‘12. May I not hereafter bring harm and affliction to the Mazdayacnian 

clans, 

‘13. Not on account of love for the body, nor for the love of life. 
- ‘14, I deny rule to the bad, wicked, wandering in error, evil-witting 

evas, 

‘15. The most lying of beings, the most wicked of beings, the most 
reprobate of beings. 

‘16. I deny to the Devas, to those possessed with Devas, to the sorcerers, 
the possessed by sorcerers, to all evil beings : 

‘17. I deny with thoughts, words, works, and tokens, rule to those that 
are bad and fearful. 

‘18. Thus has Ormuzd commanded Zoroaster, 

£19. In all questionings, in all meetings in which Ormuzd and Zoroaster 
conversed with one another. 

‘ 20. So also has Zoroaster renounced the rule of Devas. 

‘ 22. Thus I also, as 4 Mazdayacnian, a follower of Zoroaster, renounce the 
rule of the Devas, as the pure Zoroaster renounced them.’ 


Very striking, too, in our judgment, is the forty-second 
Yacna, which is one of the most ancient chapters, known as 
Githas. We select the following verses :— 


‘ For the Holy One, held I thee, Ormuzd. 
‘5. When I first saw thee at the origin of the world, 
As thou effectest that deeds and prayers find their reward — 
Evil for evil, good blessings for the good, 
At the last dissolution of the Creation through thy virtue. 
‘6, At this dissolution there will come to Thy kingdom, 
O Holy, Heavenly Ormuzd, through good-mindedness, 
He through whose deeds the word increases in purity ; 
Armaiti teaches them, the leaders 
Of Thy spirit, whom no one deceives. 
‘7. For the Holy One held I thee, Ormuzd, 
As it came to me through Vohu-mané, 
And asked me, “ Who art thou, to whom dost thou belong ?” 
How shall I at the question teach to know the signs of the day 
In reference to thy worlds and to thy bodies ? 
‘8, Then spake Zoroaster to him first : 
Since manifest torments are desirable for the wicked, 
Bo I suffice for strong joy to the pure, 
Since | will bring knowledge im the power of the Ruler, 
So will I, as long as I exist, laud and praise thee, O Ormuzd.’ 
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We might cite very similar passages from the few remoining 
Yacnas. But it must be sufficient at present to refer to a re- 
markable verse (xlv. 8), which teaches that ‘it is not Ormuzd 
‘who punishes the wicked, but that the wicked man’s own 
‘hatred to a good life drives him to-a bad life, and so occasions 
‘his punishment.’ ? 

A previous passage also deserves special notice, being ex- 
plained, says the editor, by the tradition that at the time of the 
Resurrection the hosts of Ormuzd and those of Ahriman will 
encounter each other, and the former prove victorious. It occurs 
in Yagna xliii. 15:— 

‘ That will I ask Thee, tell me the right, O Ahura! 
Whether Thou rulest openly in that time with purity 
When both the inpadibatie hosts come together ? 


According to those laws which Thou, O Mazda, teachest, 
Where, and to which of both, givest Thou the victory.’ * 


The following calls to mind the message to Eli (1 Sam. ii. 30), 
and similar passages of Holy Writ (Yacna, xliv. 11) :— 
‘ May there come to the Devas—then to men— 
Scorn ; if they scorn Him, 
The contrary if they highly esteem Him : 


To the serviceable wise is through the Holy Spirit, 
Friend, Brother, Father, Ormuzd’ 


We have not space to enter deeply into the obscurities of the 
third part, the Khordah-Avesta. Some portions, which are not 
found in Zend, but in the later Parsee, have been very properly 
printed in a different type in the edition before us. These 
parts, though Persic in the main, lock to us (though we say this 
with diffidence) as if they had been modified by men who had 
caught some echoes of Christianity. 

But we cannot refrain from extracting at length a fragment 
which has arrested our attention as much as anything in the 
entire series. It is concerned with the state of the disembodied 
soul; and though some of its imagery may sound strange and 
possibly rather materialized, yet we can hardly think but that 
it may fairly claim a place beside some of the finest passages of 
a kindred nature in Plato: say for instance the conclusion of 
the ‘ Republic’ or of the ‘Gorgias.’ We have ventured to italicize 
some of the more peculiarly striking expressions. 

* 1, Zoroaster asked Ormuzd: Ormuzd, Heavenly, Holiest, Creator of 


the corporeal world, Pure! when a pure man dies where does his soul 
dwell during this night ? 





’ This explanation of an obscure passage is given by the editor. It seems quite 
satisfactory, and may well be compared with 8. James i. 13—15, and with the 
general argument of Bishop Butler in his ‘ Analogy,’ pt. i. eh. 4. 
re 2 We have here lefé the correct forms, having explained that Ahura.-Masda= 

rmuazd., 
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<2. Then answered Ormuzd : Near his head it sits itself down, reciting 
the GAtha Ustavaiti, praying happiness for itself: “ Happiness be to the 
man who conduces to the happiness of each. May Ormuzd create, ruling 
after his wish.” On this night the soul sees as much joyfulness as the whole 
living world possesses. 

«3. Where does the soul dwell throughout the second night ? 

“4, Then answered Ormuzd : Near his head it sits itself, &c. (as injverse 2). 

“5. Where does the soul stay throughout the third night ? 

*6. Then answered Ormuzd : Near his head it sits itself, &c. (as in verse 2). 
Also in this night this soul sees as much joyfulness as the whole living 
world SSeS. 

“7. When the lapse of the third night turns itself to light, the soul of the 
pure man goes forward, recollecting itself at the perfume of plants. A 
wind blows to meet it from the midday region, from the midday regions, a 
sweet-scented one, more sweet-scented than the other winds. 

*8. Then it goes forward ; the soul of the pure man receiving the wind 
in the nose (saying): Whence blows this wind, the sweetest-scented 
which I have ever smelt with the nose ? 

*9. In that wind (?) there comes to meet him his own law in the figure of 
a maiden, one beautiful, shining, with large breasts, praiseworthy body ; 
one noble, with brilliant face, one of fifteen years, as fair in her growth as 
the fairest creatures. 

“10. Then to her (the maiden) speaks the soul of the pure man, asking : 
What maiden art thou, whom I have seen here as the fairest of maidens, 
in body ? 

‘11. Then replies to him his own law: I am, O youth, thy good thoughts, 
swords, and works ; thy good law, the own law of thine own body. hich would 
be in reference to thee (like) in greatness, goodness, and beauty, sweet- 
smelling, victorious, harmless, as thou appearest to me. 

“12. Thou art like me, O well-speaking, well-thinking, well-acting youth, 
devoted to the good law, so in greatness, goodness, and beauty, as 1 appear 
to thee. 

* 13. If thou hast seen one there practise witchcraft, practise unlawful- 
ness, and bribery, fell trees, then thou didst set thyself down whilst thou 
recitedst the Githis, offeredst to the good waters and to the fire of Or- 
muzd, whilst thou didst seek to satisfy the pure man who came near and 
from far. 

“14. Thou hast made the pleasant yet more pleasant to me, the fair yet fairer, 
the desirable yet more desirable, that sitting in a high place, sitting in a yet 
higher place, in these (Paradises) Humata, Hikta, Hvarsta. Afterwards 
men praise me, and ask Ormuzd, praised long ago. 

“15. The soul of the pure man goes the first step, and arrives in (the Para- 
dise) Humata; the soul of the pure man takes the second step, and arrives 
at (the Paradise) Hikta ; it goes the third step, and arrives at (the Para- 
dise) Hvarsta ; the soul of the pure man takes the fourth step, and arrives 
at the Eternal Lights. 

£16. To it speaks a pure one deceased before, asking it: How art thou, 
O pure deceased, come away from the fleshly dwellings, from the earthly 
possessions, from the corporeal world, hither to the invisible ; from the 
perishable world hither to the imperishable, has it happened to thee—to 
whom (be) hail !—long ? 

*17. Then speaks Ormuzd: Ask not him whom thou askest, for he is come 
oz the fearful, terrible, trembling, way, the separation of body and soul. 

‘19. Bring him hither of the food of the full fatness, that is the food for a 
gouth who thinks, speaks, and does good, who is devoted to the good law after 
death ; that is the food for the woman who especially thinks good, speaks good, 
does good, the following, obedient, pure after death. 
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But this, alas! is not the law for all. Universalism is not the 
doctrine of these books, any more than it is the teaching of 
Pindar, or of Plato, or of Virgil. What large body of men 
ever can persuade itself that all are safe, however they may 
have spent their time on earth? 

This fragment thus proceeds :— 


£19. Zoroaster asked Ormuzd: Ormuzd, Heavenly, Holiest, Creator of 
the corpereal world, Pure! when a wicked one dies, where does the soul 
dwell throughout this night ? 

‘20. Then answered Ormuzd: There, O pure Zoroaster, near the head it 
runs about whilst it utters the prayer Kemanm, ‘ Which land shall I 
praise, whither shall I go praying,O Ormuzd?” In this night the soul 
sees as much displeasing as the whole living world. 

‘21. Where does this soul then keep itself the second night through ? 

‘ 22. Throughout the second night it runs about near the head, &c. (as in 
verse 20). 

‘ 23. Where does this soul keep itself the third night ? 

‘24, Throughout the third night it runs, &c. (as verse 20). 

‘25. When the lapse of the third night approaches towards light, O 
Zoroaster, then goes the soul of the wicked man to the impure place, 
recollecting itself continually by the stench. To it comes a wind blowing 
from the north region, from the north region, an evil-smelling one, more 
evil-smelling than other winds. 

‘26, When the soul of the wicked man receives this wind into the nose, 
it goes (saying), Whence comes this wind which I smell with the nose, as 
the most evil-smelling wind ? 

‘27—32....! 

‘ 33. The fourth step takes the soul of the wicked man avd arrives af the 
darkness without beginning. 

* 34. To it pod a formerly deceased wicked one, asking it : How, O de- 
ceased wicked one, art thou come away from the Drukhs, from the fleshly 
abode, from the earthly possessions, from the corporeal world to the 
spiritual, from the perishable world to the imperishable ; how long—woe 
to thee !—was it ? 

‘ 35. Then speaks Ahriman: Ask it nothing, it whom thou askest, which 
has wandered on the fearful, terrible, trembling way, the separation of body 
and soul, 

‘ 36. Bring hither food, poison, and mixed with poison, for that is the food 
for a youth who thinks, speaks, and does evil, belongs to the wicked law, 
after his death ; this is the food for a harlot, who most thinks, speaks, and 
does evil, is indocile and disobedient, the wicked after her death,’ 


Enough has, we think, been exhibited of these books to justify 
us in returning at this point to the questions of that imaginary 
sceptic, who might be inclined to place the Zendavesta on a 
level with the Bible. ‘ But surely,’ it will possibly be suggested 
by some, ‘such a phenomenon is too imaginary to need being 





1 The MSS. omit these verses, which must, however, of course have contained 
a description exactly the converse of verses 9—15. In the Minokhireel the verses 
corresponding .to this passage say that the soul of the wicked meets the ugliest 
and most hateful maiden that can be conceived ; and on asking her who she is, he 
is told that she is his own wicked deeds, &c. It is characteristic of Ahriman and 
the Devas to mock, as well as to inflict torments. (These notes are given by the 
translator.) 
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taken into account.’ Not so: we have before us the spectacle 
of one who was consecrated to the Episcopate speaking of docu- 
ments, inferior to these Zendic ones, as sources of truth which 
admit of full comparison with Holy Scripture." To argue with 
Dr. Colenso is no part of our immediate business. It may 
be enough to refer to the remarks of a colonial bishop, endowed 
with gifts of far calmer and deeper thought. ‘Nor must he 
wonder,’ says the Bishop of Calcutta,’ ‘if our Pundits welcome 
‘his [Dr. Colenso’s] writings as auxiliaries against the Gospel, 
‘ when he extols pantheistic prayers and thanksgivings to Rama, 
‘here regarded as inculcating the belief that good and evil are 
alike from God, and calls them, “living truths learned by the 
‘ secret teaching of the Holy Spirit,” to be placed side by side 
‘ with the revelations of Scripture. It is probable that such 
‘ passages were penned partly in haste and partly in ignorance, 
‘ but we read them with sorrow and surprise.’ 

To return, however, to the books immediately under con- 
sideration. ‘That they contain much solemn and weighty truth 
is a fact which we rejoice to think of, and would most ungrudg- 
ingly proclaim. Even if, with Hardwick, we suppose them zx 
their present form to date from only a.p. 226, yet in that case 
we must probably hold that they represent the main outlines of 
the older documents in all that concerns fundamental doctrines, 
somewhat as (to use that writer’s illustration) the existing English 
Prayer-book retains so much of the Sarum Breviary.’ To some 
chapters of the Avesta, and particularly to the Yagnas, may be 
applied, in good measure, what Mohler said of the utterances 
of Mahomet in the Koran; namely, that they display ‘a very 
original piety . . . which cannot possibly be forced or artificial.’* 
Of the Avesta too it may, we trust, be said, ‘that many millions 
‘ of men have fostered from it an estimable, moral, and religious 
‘life, and one cannot believe that they have drawn from an 
‘ empty spring.’® 

hen, however, we attempt to analyze that teaching, the 
task appears to be one of very considerable difficulty. It is 
true of many systems, but it applies very specially to the 
Zoroastrian system, that a very different colour may be given 
to it, in proportion as its critic is inclined in pejus, vel in partem 
meliorem, tnterpretart. Archdeacon Hardwick cites the language 


‘ 





1 *Colenso on the Pentateuch.’ Part I. ad fin. 

2 Charge delivered in a.D. 1863, p. 82. 

3 ‘Christ and other Masters,’ part iv. chap. iii. The writer did not look at 
Hardwick, or at Milman (‘ Hist. of Christianity,’ vol. i. chap. ii.) until after having 
completed his own studies of the Avesta. He has learnt much from both, espe- 
cially from the work of the late lamented Archdeacon, but has not found reason 
to change to any serious extent the conclusions at which he had arrived. 

* ‘Ueber das Verhiiltniss des Islams zum Evangelium,’ p. 370. 5 Ibid. 
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of an Anglicized Parsee, Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee, to the effect 
that the religion of Zoroaster inculcates pure Theism; that it 
represents the Creator as the One Ruler and Preserver of the 
universe; that it does not require any image of God for the 
purpose of worship ; and that the adoration of any other object 
would be blasphemous. The same writer maintains that a 
Parsee while engaged in prayer is merely ‘directed to stand 
‘ before the fire, or to direct his face towards the sun, as the 
‘ most proper symbols of the Almighty.’ Further, he interprets 
Ahriman to be a mere personification of the principle of evil. 

We are not conscious of having come to the study of these 
books in a hostile or prejudiced frame of mind. So far as our 
extracts are concerned, we lie far more open to the charge of 
having kept back what is childish, wearisome, and absurd, than 
of having selected unfavourable specimens of the Vendidad, 
Yagnas, or Khordah-Avesta. But we find it scarcely possible 
to conceive that the interpretation assigned by Mr. Dosabhoy 
Framjee is correct. To us he seems to have gazed upon the 
volume that taught religion to the fathers of his race through a 
glass of strongly Europeanized tint, and to have seen in the 
Avesta precisely that which he wished to see. 

That the creed of the ancient Persians originally taught 
Monotheism, immortality, the need of purity, of faith, and of 
repentance ; the duty of worship and of making offerings to the 
Creator; probably too the pre-existence of au age of innocence, 
and so possibly by implication the fall; perhaps too a doctrine 
of original sin:' all this we are prepared to admit. That it is 
surpassed in excellence by no heathen system we have already 
granted. In no other is the idea of creation by the Almighty 
(as distinguished from emanation or arrangement of co-existent 
matter) equally prominent, in no other is there a greater call 
upon the individual mind to combat evil. We may recognise 
also something like the Scripture teaching concerning guardian 
angels, and the seven spirits around the throne of God, com- 
bined with an apparent hope of a future conflict, after which 
the good genii and all that they foster will prove far more 
triumphant than heretofore. 

With Morris, Elphinstone, Windischmann, and many more, 
we may allow that the books respectively held sacred in China, 
in India, in Bactria, and Persia, did really retain a great deal of 
sacred truth which had been lost or dimmed in Western Europe, 
where the most cultivated nations had no such standard to ap- 





' Dollinger asserts the Parsee form of this deep truth to be as follows: that an 
evil spirit whispers into the infant’s ear the accursed word, and that the betrayed 
child says after him, ‘Ahriman is the true God.’ We have failed to verify his 
reference ; but the fault is probably our own. 
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al to. To name these books with the Holy Scriptures, even 
in the way of contrast, will seem to many of our readers a pro- 
fanation. But if such tasks be not undertaken in a right spirit 
there are, alas! plenty who will attempt them in a wrong one. 
The writer of these lines would be very thankful if he could 
but add a few slight contributions in a right direction to the 
labours of such investigators as Hardwick, Mohler, Dollinger, 
Hengstenberg, and Dr. Mill. 

To us it certainly seems that the teaching of the Zendavesta 
is not thoroughly and purely monotheistic. We desiderate the 
definite emphatic assertions of a holier Book, ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
‘ the Lord our God is one Lord. .. . Thou shalt have no other 
‘gods but Me.’ And so tooas regards the worship of the 
elements. A Parsee, who has long dwelt in a Christian land, 
may succeed in persuading himself that the sun and the fire 
were to be regarded as symbols of the Divinity, and nothing 
more. But not such do we believe to be the impression that 
would be made on any impartial student. Here, again, we lack 
such plain declarations as that of Job: ‘If I beheld the sun 
‘when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness; and my 
‘ heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
‘hand; this also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge: 
‘ for I should have denied the God that is above.’* Certain it 
is that Christians were persecuted in Persia because they refused 
to invoke fire and the sun. This may have partly come from 
an infusion of Magianism ; but still real worship of fire does 
seem to be Zoroastrian.” 

The position of Ahriman, if not actually involving dualism, 
is still unduly magnified. In Catholic theology Satan is, after 
all, a creature, and a creature only. His rival is not God, who 
is his Maker as well as ours; but among the Angels it is 
S. Michael; and among men, Christ in His human nature, 
overcoming the adversary by righteousness and justice, not by 
mere authority and power. The condition of the Evil One in 
the Zend writings looks to us more like that incorrect view 
maintained, or at least implied, by Milton in the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
In each case there is too much like an opposition to the Almighty 
being represented as on equal terms. To say that Ahriman in 
the Avesta is not a person is surely the excess of prejudice: 
one might with equal truth deny the personality of its Ormuzd. 

Herodotus,’ and others have remarked on the absence of the 
burnt-offering from the Persian sacrifices. According to Zoroas- 
trian notions this would have been a sin against fire. They 
offered, however, with readings of the law, fruits, milk, oil, &c. ; 
but above all, the mystic Homa or Haima. This liquid, the 





? So, too, Hardwick and Dollinger 2 Jub xxx!, 26—28, 3 1. 132. 
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juice of a plant, is greatly celebrated in the Indian Vedas, under 
the name of Soma; the interchange of the aspirate and the 
sibilant being, as is well known, very common among the Aryan 
languages.’ It was mixed with whey, wheat and other meal, and 
brought into a state of fermentation. ‘The sacrificer duly par- 
took of what he offered, and the effect of the draught was nar- 
cotic and intoxicating.” 

And here, if we mistake not, appears one of the very deep 
differences between the true priests and prophets of God's 
chosen race, and the ministers of systems enshrining indeed 
many ‘ wrecks of Paradise ;’ but painfully marked and disfigured 
by a thousand evidences of the corruption of man’s fallen nature. 
Nowhere in the pages of Old or of New Testament do we hear 
of the revealers of God’s will having recourse to any purely 
physical source of excitement. ‘The one apparent exception is 
not a real one. The employment of the divine art of music, the 
instruments of melody wherewith the company of the prophets 
met Saul, and David soothed the sorrows of the same monarch, 
and under whose influence Elisha gave inspired orders: * this is 
something utterly distinct from the condition induced by such 
means as the draught of fermented liquor. Nobly and grandly 
does the calmness with which God's commissioned servants 
uttered their revelations contrast with the wild shriek of the 
Pythoness at Delphi, the fury of the priests of Bacchus or of 
Cybele, the intoxication of the Assassins by Hashish, the excite- 
ment wrought in Indians by Soma, or in Zoroastrians by Hadma. 
We do not say that all these cases were equally bad, equally 
removed from the mysterious truths of sacramental influences ; 
but there is, we conceive, enough to show that between even 
the least corrupted usage (which is probably the Persian) and 
the living truth there yawns a mighty gulf. Still, just as the 
Persians looked upon Ahriman as somewhat of a simia Dei, to 
use a Patristic expression, even £0, too, in the idea that through 
the Hadma the Deity manifested Himself, we may trace the dis- 
torted lineaments of mighty and consoling verities. 

Its freedom from anthropomorphism, the sins denounced by 
it,* and the general reasonableness of its doctrine of penance, 
are among the bright features of the Zendavesta. But although 
we have diligently sought for these, and suppose that it would 
be slightly less absurd to mention it with the Christian’s Bible 
than it is in some of the cases selected by Dr. Colenso, yet, take 





’ Cf. &s = sus, érrd=septem, and a long list of similar variations between Latin 
and Greek. 


2 Spiegel, Déllinger, and others. 

3 1 Sam. x. 5, 6; xvi. 23, and 2 Kings iii. 15. : 

* Déllinger gives the following list: insolence, ingratitude, lying, cheating, 
breaking a promise, sloth, rape, peederastia, thieving. 
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the Zendavesta at its best, and how poor it becomes by such a 
juxtaposition, if we venture on it just for a passing moment! 
The Bible teaches Theism purely, definitely, dogmatically ; the 
Avesta with faltering and uncertain note. The Bible shows that 
man is fallen, and teaches the cause and the means of recovery ; 
the Avesta is uncertain, obscure on all these cardinal points. 
The Bible contains true and definite prophecies long since ful- 
filled ; the Avesta has not the semblance of such a thing. The 
Bible stakes its credit on the truth of at least one stupendous 
miracle ;! the Avesta makes no such challenge. The Bible not 
merely proclaims the love of God didactically, but it gives us 
the history of His true servants, shows how He has watched 
over His people, and while in the Psalms of the Older Covenant 
it supplies a fund of erotic devotion unknown elsewhere, tran- 
scends even those proofs of loving-kindness by the marvel of 
the Incarnation revealed in the Newer Dispensation. In all 
this the Avesta has no share. 

To similar inferences should we be led by any attempt to 
compare the breadth and range of duties taught in Holy Writ 
with the comparatively limited range of the Zoroastrian system. 
Of literary beauties we do not speak: even the most Rationalistic 
critics, a Paine, a Strauss, a Renan, are keenly conscious of the 
immense difference in this respect between the Hebrew and the 
Greek Scriptures, and these would-be Bibles of other nations ; 
nay, they even admit the fitness of the latter to be the instruc- 
tors of many nations; while the Vedas, the Schu-King, the 
Zendavesta, fies been each limited to some one or two families 
of the earth. 

And now, what test do we apply to such books? how do we 
discriminate between their truth and falsehood, their merits and 
defects? The answer simply is, that we judge them by the 
religion of Christ Jesus. The influence of the Chinese religious 
books has long been evanescent; the Vedas contradict the 
existing religion of Hindostan; the Zendavesta awakes little 
interest even among the Parsees themselves, save when a native 
has had his spirit of inquiry quickened in Christian lands. 
About a century has passed since the adventurous Anquetil 
du Perron made the discovery of these writings, and to the best 
of his ability translated them. All honours to him and to sub- 
sequent labourers, Kleuker, Rask, Eugéne Burnouf, Brockhaus, 
Westergaard, Haug, and Spiegel! They have, one and all, con- 
tributed to our means of investigating many deep and interesting 
problems. May we, who enter into their labours, strive to show 
ourselves worthy of the privilege, by endeavouring in a calm 
and reverent fearlessness to grapple with such further difficulties 
as still beset our progress towards the discovery of truth! 


niall titi 1 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15. 
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WE are about to approach one of the hardest of Liturgical 
questions : a question which must undoubtedly exercise consider- 
able influence over any negotiations for the future re-union of 
the Church. We can perhaps state it most easily in a series of 
inquiries. 

I. Is it possible that the divergence of East and West in the 
most solemn part of the Liturgy, the omission by the Latin 
Church of the Invocation, which is the crowning seal of Con- 
secration in the Eastern Church, should have existed from the 
beginning ? 

Il. If that be answered in the negative; then is there reason 
to believe that the Invocation itself is neither Apostolic nor 
Isapostolic, but a late insertion ? 

III. Or, is there any ground for believing that the Latin 
Church, having originally possessed it, has since, from whatever 
cause, omitted it ? 

IV. And if that seem likely; then to what influence is this 
omission to be probably ascribed ? 

It is to these questions to which the following paper will 
attempt a reply: though we foresee that one article cannot 
possibly conclude the subject. 


I. It is not easy to imagine the shock to our feelings which 
so wonderful a divergence would occasion, were we not so 
habituated to.it as a matter of fact. But some idea may be 
formed, when we see how those who, without much knowledge 
of, but with deep feeling regarding, the subject, and who have 
been only and entirely accustomed to the English office, are 
shocked when they first hear the Scotch Liturgy. To them it 
seems not only perfectly unaccountable, but altogether profane, 
that, after those words in which they have learnt to believe that the 
whole transmuting efficacy lies, the priest should still continue, 
by beseeching the Holy Ghost ‘to make this bread the Body of 
‘ Thy Christ, and that which is in this cup the precious Blood of 
‘Thy Christ.’ And when we remember the wonderful unanimity 
of heart and soul in the Apostolic Church,—the twelve years 
that, according to very ancient tradition, the Apostles dwelt in 
Jerusalem together,—the thousands of Liturgies which together 
they must have celebrated: that while 8. James laid so great a 
stress on the Invocation in his form, S. Peter should altogether 
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have ignored it in his own, is Surely incredible. And we must 
remember this: the early Church of Rome was scarcely anything 
else than a Greek colony of Christians in a Roman city. We 
must all have been struck with the number of Greek names in 
S. Paul’s list of salutations to that Church. Epenetus, ‘ the first- 
fruits of Achaia,’ Andronicus, Amplias, Apelles, Aristobulus, 
Herodias, Tryphena, Tryphosa, Persis, Asyncritus, Phlegon, 
Hermes, Patrobas, Hermes, Philologus, Nereus and his sister, 
and Olympas and Stachys. These on the Greek side. On the 
Latin only, for certain, Urban, Rufus, Junia and Julia: and 
perhaps Mary. The household of Narcissus, that is, un- 
doubtedly, some of his slaves, were just as likely to be Greeks 
as Latins. And it seems certain that, whatever might have 
- been the case had the Gospel in those very early days taken firm 
hold of the Roman part of the population, forming them into a 
Church, separate from, or only remotely connected with, the East ; 
in that case it might not have been altogether impossible to 
imagine that the Liturgy did receive some, it might be con- 
siderable, alteration. It is clearly and manifestly impossible that 
Easterns, settling at Rome, would not have brought their own 
Liturgy in its fulness and continued toemploy it. In confirma- 
tion of this remark, it is also well to observe how many of the 
primitive popes have Greek names: Linus, Anacletus, Euaristus, 
Alexander, Telesphorus, Hyginus; all these within the first 
century and a half. 

Let this also be noticed ; no one will doubt that 8. Mark was 
really sent by S. Peter to found the Church of Alexandria. 
And in confirmation of this fact, it may be noticed that the 
Liturgy of the ‘ Evangelical See,’ in several particulars, much 
more closely resembles the Petrine Office than do those of any 
of her sisters. But the Liturgy of 8S. Mark has the Invocation 
at least as decidedly as any other Oriental Rite. No; whatever 
hypothesis on the subject may be tenable, it is absolutely in- 
credible that, from the beginning, one Apostle followed the 
present Latin, and others the present Oriental, use. Let it be 
said, if you please, that the East has inserted, or the West 
omitted, the Invocation, but not that the insertion and omission 
co-existed in Apostolic, or even Isapostolic times. 

II. If, then, it is impossible to conceive that the Primitive 
Church both employed and omitted the Invocation, what are we 
to say to the second hypothesis; that at some later, but still 
early, period, the great Eastern Communions inserted it ? 

Here, of course, the starting point is the Catechetical Lectures 
of S. Cyril. In the middle of the fifth century, then, the 
Invocation in the Liturgy of Jerusalem was the same, and held 
the same place, that it is and holds now; and was then of age 
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beyond the memory of man. We go backwards to the Clemen- 
tine Liturgy, which is of the second century; there is the 
Invocation also. We still go back to S. James’s Liturgy, and 
there, in one piece with, and with one texture of, the oblation 
from which—as we now think we may fairly assume proved— 
S. Paul quotes the famous text, Hye hath not seen, the same 
Invocation has its place. 

But how could it be that in India, in Central Asia, in Egypt, 
among Nestorians, Monophysites, Armenians, everywhere, it is 
the same thing; everywhere a component part of the Liturgy, 
and not a trace of insertion, rent, or patch to be seen, if indeed 
the Invocation did not exist from the very beginning? How 
could theological writers of all schools, all nations, all sects, —Bar- 
Hebraus, and Severus, and Nierses, no less than Cyril,—agree 
in accounting it the keystone of their respective Liturgies, 
unless in very deed it was there from the first? This branch of 
our subject is hardly worth an argument. 

III. But then it follows, by the exhaustive process that, if the 
Apostolic Church could not have ever differed regarding such 
a subject, and if the Orientals have not inserted, the Latins 
must have omitted, the Invocation. And to this point we now 
address ourselves. 

And firstly, we have the remarkable fact that, whether in the 
Petrine Liturgy or not, in other Liturgies more or less mani- 
pulated by Rome, it has more or less, yet not entirely, disap- 
peared. ‘This is so very important, that we shall prove it at 
some length. Let us examine the Post Pridie of the Mozarabic 
Breviary more carefully than has hitherto been done, and see 
what traces we can find that it was, originally, a true Invocation. 

Sundays in Advent.—1. No trace. 

2. No trace. 

3. A very slight trace. ‘Veni, Domine . . . . His quoque 
‘ sacrificiis nostris ita Sanctificationem twam infunde ut, &c. 

4. No trace. 

5. No trace. 

6. Slight. ‘ Quesumus, oblationis hujus libamina sanctificare 
‘ digneris.’ 

Christmas.—V ery strong. ‘Rogantes profusissimam tuz mise- 
‘ ricordie pietatem, ut in codem Spiritu quo te in carne Virginitas 
‘incorrupta concepit, has hostias Trinitas indivisa sanctificet.’ 
A remarkable passage. This Mass is of the fourth century 
at latest. 

S. Stephen, S. John, Holy Innocents.—No trace. But the two 
latter Miss have no character of especial antiquity. 

Cireumeision.—No trace. 
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Sunday before Epiphany.—No trace. 

Epiphany.—No trace. A very remarkable Mass; certainly 
older than a.p. 380, because it has reference to the Epiphany 
Baptism, which S. Damasus, consulted by Himerius of Tar- 
ragona, about that time forbade, and which was finally abrogated 
by the counsel of Jerome. But the shortness of its noble Post 
Pridie contrasts remarkably with the great length of the other 
collects, and forcibly suggests the idea that some sentences have 
been omitted. 

First Sunday after Epiphany—A trace. ‘.. . . flagitamus, 
* ut effundas in his hostiis Sancti tui Spiritus largitionem, ut, dum 
‘ a te benedicta sumimus,’ &c. 

Second Sunday after Epiphany.—A most remarkable Post 
Pridie. ‘Ob hoc ergo quesumus famulantes, wt oblationem hance 
‘ Spiritus Sancti permiatione sanctifices, ET CORPORIS AC SANGUINIS 
‘D.N.J.C. PLENA TRANSFORMATIONE CONFORMAS (confirmas ?).’ 
Here is an express acknowledgment that, whenever that Mass 
was written, the Spanish agreed with the Eastern Church ‘in 
considering the transformatio not plena till the Invocation. 

Third, Fourth, and Fifth Sunday after Epiphany.—A slightest 
trace in each. The Fourth Sunday has a most lovely P. P. 

Sixth Sunday after Epiphany.—A strong trace. ‘ Rogamus 
.... ut hee Oblatio.... sit semper accepta, simulque 
‘ eficiatur illo S. superveniente Spiritu benedicta.’ 

Seventh Sunday after Epiphany.—No trace. 

Eighth Sunday after Epiphany.—No trace. But manifestly 
mutilated, for it ends thus: ‘ut omnes de diabolica astutia 
‘ liberati, non insidiantem timeat, sed curantem . . 

Ninth Sunday after Epiphany.—No trace. 

Ash- Wednesday.—(Modern.) 

First Sunday in Lent.—(Originally the Missa for the Second.) 
Strong trace. ‘Emitte Spiritum tuum de Sanctis ccelis tuis, 
‘ quo sanctificentur oblata,’ &c. 

Wednesday.—A very slight trace. 

Friday.—No trace. But these Ferias in Lent misse seem 
of no very great antiquity. 

Second Sunday in Lent.—A trace: ‘qualiter ea, que tibi 
‘ offerimus, luce perlustres eterne Sanctificationis.’ 

Wednesday.—A remarkable P. P. ‘ Emitte, Christe Fili Dei, 
‘de Sanctis ccelis tuis copiam benedictionis quo et jejunium 
‘ nostre devotionis gratum officietur in oculis tuis, e¢ hae liba- 
‘mina benedictione dignificentur virtis.” We cannot but think 
that the original address was to the Third ever-blessed Person, 
not to the Second. 


Friday.—Strong trace. ‘ Virtus quoqgue tua’ (the Son has 
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been mentioned just before—the prayer is to the Father) 
* de colo descendens . . . . hee ipsa libamina, que tibi litamus, 
* sanctificationis dono perlustret.’ 

Third Sunday in Lent.—(Originally Fifth.) A very singular 
allusion to the Gospel (about Lazarus). ‘ Presta... . ut eo 
*fremitu spiritus, quo illum suscitasti in vitam, e@ qguoque 
* modificatione digneris hee oblata sanctificare.’ 

Wednesday.— No trace. 

Friday—Very slight. 

Dominica Mediante, Monday, Friday.—No trace. 

Fifth Sunday in Lent.—This again is a most remarkable P. P. 
* Majestatem tuain supplices rogamus, et petimus, ut in his sacri- 
‘ ficiis benedictionum tuarum plenitudo descendat, et infundas in 
‘ eis imbrem Spiritus tui §. de ceelis, Ut fiat hoc sacrificum se- 
‘cundum ordinem Melchisedec: fiat hoc sacrificum secundum 
* ordinem Patriarcharum et Prophetarum tuorum. Ut quod, ab 
‘ illis typice facientibus, Unigeniti Filii tui significantibus ad- 
‘ ventwm, tua Majestas acceptare dignata est, svc hoc sacrificum 
‘ respicere et sanctificare digneris: quod est verum corpus et 
‘sanguis D. N. J. C. F. T. qui pro nobis omnibus factus est 
‘ Sacerdos et Hostia.’ 

Every one in the remotest degree acquainted with the sublime 
fervency of that Mozarabic Ritual, must at once feel that—what- 
ever the original phrase may have been—quod est is an inter- 
polation : not only is the magnificence of the preceding Invocation 
lost in asking for a lesser thing after the great change had been 
wrought; but that method of addressing God—so usual in 
modern prayers—by which we inform Him of what has been 
done, or why it has been done, had no place there. The quod 
est was once wt fiat, or ut sit, or perhaps (though after the strength 
of the preceding clauses it is not so likely) wt sit nobis. 

Wednesday, Friday, Palm Sunday, and Easter Day—No 
trace; but the Passion Masses are not early. 

Easter Monday.—This is one of the longest—it may be 
truly also said the most sublime—among the P. P.; and 
it has also some of the most evident traces of the Invocation. 
it is far too long to quote here; but, after referring to the 
offering of Abel, of Abraham, and of Melchizedec, it proceeds: 
‘Descendat hic, queso, invisibiliter benedictio tua. . . . et 
‘deferatur in ista sollemnia Spiritus tuus Sanctus.’ 

The other days of this week with very slight traces, 

Having thus taken the regular course of the Mozarabic year 
from the beginning of Advent to Easter, we may quote a few 
of the P. P. from other Festivals, without particularizing those 
which are without importance as to this inquiry. 

Sunday after Ascension.—‘Consolationem nobis 8. Spiritus 
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‘largiaris Cujus nunc presentid apposita hee tibi oblata 
‘ sanctifices.’ 

Whitsun Eve—This, anyhow, is a remarkable P. P.; but its 
wonderful briefness makes one feel that something, perhaps 
much, has been cut out. 

‘ Spiritus Sancte, qui a Patre et Filio procedis, his propitius 
‘illabere holocaustis, Quo qui a Patre es repromissus, sanctifi- 
‘ cationem humanis exhibeas preesentatus repleatque sponsionis 
‘mercede, quos te promissum inspicis (?) expectare.’ 

Whitsunday.—This, again, is a most remarkable prayer. After 
alluding to the Incarnation as the act of the Holy Ghost, it 
proceeds :— 

‘In cujus hee, similitudinem Corporis et Sanguinis, munera 
‘ingerimus ut plenitudinem debite sanctificationis, TE DEI- 
‘ FICANTE, obtineant supplicamus.’ 

It is difficult to say what this does teach, if it be not the 
Eastern doctrine pur e¢ simple. Very nearly as strong is the 
P.P. of the Sunday before the Fast of the Kalends of 
November. 

‘Precamur, Omnipotens Pater, ut his creaturis superpositis 
‘ altario tuo sanctificationis munus infundas. Ut per transfusio- 
‘nem celestis et invisibilis Sacramenti panis hic transmutatus 
‘in carnem, et calix transformatus in sanguinem sit offerentibus 
‘ gratia, et languentibus medicina,’ 

That for S. Matthias has the same expression about bread 
and wine: ‘ In altare tuum panis et vini holocausta proponemus.’ 
So has that for S. Matthew. 

On the Invention of the Cross, we read: ‘ Hane hostiam, ix 
similitudinem corporis et sanguinis ejus tibi oblatam.’ 

In the Missa pro seipso Sacerdote : ‘Hee hostia panis et vini 
qui a me indigno tuo servo sunt imposita altaris.’ 

These, then, are the more striking Post Pridies in the 
Mozarabic Ritual. And, very much altered as we know that 
sublime Liturgy to have been in the lapse of centuries, in the 
Arian domination, in the Mahometan tyranny, enough surely 
remains to make it all but certain that the older Misse had an 
Invocation of the Holy Ghost, in the same place and with the 
same intentions, that the Eastern Church has it now. The very 
name of the prayer, by the way, shows how the service has 
been altered ; the word Pridie not now occurring in the formula 
of consecration. 

The case is very different if we turn to the Ambrosian 
Rite. Here no prayer is said between consecration and com- 
munion. That which, in its structure, bears the greatest analogy 
with the Post Pridie is the Oratio super Oblatam ; but that 
precedes consecration. Whether it originally occupied the other 
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place, or whether any other collect was then said, would of 
course require a deep search among the monuments of those 
noble libraries of Milan to determine with any probability. 

But when we turn to the Gallican Missal, we find a perfect 
analogy with the Mozarabic. Here the parallel prayer is called 
the Post Mysterium, or Post Sancta; and here, also, we shall 
find some strong examples of the Invocation. 

On Holy Innocents’ Day: ‘Oramus ut hoc sacrificam bene- 
‘ dicere et sanctificare digneris: ut fiat nobis legitima Eucharistia 
*. . . . in transformationem corporis et sanguinis Domini Dei 
‘N. J.C’ 

On the Assumption—a very striking example: ‘ Descendat, 
‘ Domine, in his sacrificiis benedictionis tux co-eternus et co- 
‘operator Paracletus Spiritus; et oblationem quam tibi de terra 
“tua fructificante porregimus, celesti permuneratione [sed le- 
‘gendum permutatione] te sanctificante, sumamus: ut translate 
‘ fruge in corpore, calice in cruore, proficiat mentes quod obtulimus 
‘ pro delictis.’ 

On the Conversion of S. Paul: ‘Ut emittere digneris 
‘Spiritum tuum Sanctum super hee solemnia, ut fiat nobis 
‘legitima Eucharistia . . . . in transformatione corporis ac 
‘sanguinis D. N. J. C. Unigenti tui.’ 

In the Passion of S. Leodigarius: ‘Ut descendat hic bene- 
‘dictio tua super hune panem et calicem in transformatione 
‘Spiritus tui $.; ut hac benedicenda benedicas, sanctificanda 
‘ sanctifices.’ 

And considering the constant parallel drawn between the 
Annunciation and this Rite, it is noteworthy in a Missa Domini- 
calis: ‘Hae omnia obwmbres [sed legendum obwmbret] Sancti 
Filii tui Spiritus.’ 


We have said enough, then, to show :— 


1, That in some at least of the Mozarabic and Gallic Missa 
a distinct invocation of the Holy Ghost does occur: so expressed 
as necessarily to imply a belief in no sense differing from that 
which always was, and still is, the belief of the Oriental 
Church. 

2. That in many more cases the Post Pridie, Post Secreta, 
Post Mysterium have been tampered with; and may have been 
in all. 

3. What was possible in two such Churches was clearly not 
impossible in the Roman Church itself. 

The investigation must therefore now proceed to inquire what 
kind of influence was likely to have been brought to bear on 
the Roman Church in the first four centuries. This will involve 
a considerable digression. 
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There is, perhaps, no part of ecclesiastical history less minutely 
studied than that of the Church of Africa. In some respects 
it is unique. Its marvellous extent, its most tremendous schism, 
its subsequent and so sudden collapse, are unparalleled in 
Church annals. Let us see why it must have exerted the deepest 
influence on Rome—an influence far greater than Rome ever 
exercised on it. 

And first, consider the enormous extent of territery which 
this, the largest national Church the world has ever seen, pos- 
sessed. From the Atlantic stretching away to the Pentapolis— 
some 1,800 miles—it comprised, in order, beginning from the 
west, the provinces of Mauritania Tingitana, and Cesariensis, 
with their (known) 123 sees; that of Mauritania Sitifensis, with 
its 47; that of Numidia, with its 174; the Proconsular (or 
Carthaginian) Province, with its 156; the Provincia Byzacene, 
with its 149; and the Provincia Tripolitana (so far, geographi- 
cally speaking, the largest), with its 7. This will give us a total 
of 656—a number exceeding that of the combined Eastern, 
Roman, and Anglican Churches, at the present moment, in 
Europe. But some further things must be noticed. 

1, That there are about 60 sees, the provinces of which are 
not known. We should then get 716. 

2. Further: let it be remembered that the above are only 
those sees of which the name of some bishop has come down to us. 
Every student of the ancient Notitia is aware how many sees are 
in them given as sees, not one of whose prelates has transmitted 
his name to us. There being nosuch Notitia for Africa, and 
several very important cities being not included in the list 
(whereas many most unimportant country towns are), an addi- 
tion must be made on this score. Morcelli gives a list of 35, 
in which he thinks it most probable that there must have been 
an episcopal see. Let us take half that number: we thus have 
a total of 733. 

5. On the other side, something is to be held in considera- 
tion. Our lists of the African sees are chiefly (though, of 
course, not entirely) known from three sources :—the Councils 
of S. Cyprian; those in 8. Augustine’s time; and, standing 
apart from all the rest, the ever-memorable conference of Car- 
thage—in its own way certainly the most remarkable assembly 
the Church ever saw—of June Ist, 411. As every one knows 
that the Donatists, though a most formidable minority, were 
never actually a majority in Africa, nor in any of its provinces 
(always excepting Numidia), this rule seems fair to be laid 
down: That when, in that conference, (1) the Donatist prelate 
said, ‘ Adversarium non habeo’ (é.e. he had no Catholic Bishop 
as his competitor) ; and (2) this see was never heard of before, 
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nor, except it might be as under another Donatist, after,’ then 
it is to be considered as a ‘ faggot’ see, not to be reckoned into 
the strength of the Church in any way. Now we have care- 
fully reckoned up these, and they are thirty-nine in number. 
Making this deduction, we have 694 sees. But further, we 
must add the few sees which are only known as occupied (or 
pretended to be occupied) by a Maximianist in their council of 
393, seven in number ; thus we are reduced to 687 Bishoprics. 

Before we go on, it may be as well to put down, in a tabular 
form, the numbers claimed by either communion in their death- 
struggle at Carthage. 

Claimed by Donatists (exclusive of 


Maximianists, Rogationists, §c.). Claimed by the Catholics. 
Present, or subscribed at q dis- Present, or subscribed at a dis- 

tamce . . . . . - - « 268 Re a ee ee Gk ee 
Subscribed, since dead . . . 1 Claimed as absent. . . . . 120 
Claimed, as absent, or as vacant Claimed, vacant sees. . . . 64 

sees, more than the Catholics 

had as absent, say . . . . 130 

399 470 


It may be observed in passing, that this, the Catholic version, 
makes the numbers terribly near. But if the other branches 
of the Donatists had been allowed to count, the majority would 
most certainly have been reversed: the Maximianist claims only 
eighteen years before had numbered 393, and the result would 
have been altogether different. 

But besides these 687, whose sees we know, there were un- 
doubtedly other sees, far more important in position and numbers, 
of which we know nothing, so far as regards any actual Bishop. 
Let us put them down, with Morcelli, at about fifty. So we 
come back to what we have already said, that there never was 
so magnificent a National Church since the Ascension of our 
Lord, as that of North Africa. And we cannot but feel that 
there must have been something radically wrong in her whole 
system, when, notwithstanding all her glorious Martyrs, not- 
withstanding her having possessed the greatest Doctor that the 
Church Catholic ever knew, she was, in little more than a cen- 
tury and a half, so entirely swept away ; so that, instead of some 
700 Bishops, she should not possess 70: and now that, of all 
Christians in Algeria, not one should be a spiritual descendant 


1 In carefully going through Morcelli for this purpose, we made out (it had not, 
to our knowledge, been made before) a complete list of these sees. To spare any 
other ecclesiastical student the same labour, we give it in a note, adding with 
subjoined M. those other sees which we only know as having been created by 
Maximianists, and appearing in the Council of Cabarsussi, 393, where Primatius, 
Donatist Bishop of Carthage, was considered. [It will be found at the end of this 


Article. N prefixed, means, of the province, that stronghold of Donatists, 
Namidia. 
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of the Church of S. Augustine. When we remember that 
heretical, though apostolical, Churches, like the Nestorians, or 
the Jacobites, or the Christians of S. Thomas, have existed to 
this day,—especially when we remember how the Armenians, 
notwithstanding their (rather a verbal mistake than) heresy, 
form so powerful a Church now,—it does seem wonderful that 
God should have permitted the Church of Carthage utterly to 
perish. For we must remember that this has never happened 
but twice since the Ascension: in this case, and in that of the 
Church in Japan: and the latter can scarcely be said to have 
perished; because, undoubtedly, without any priests, without any 
sacraments, except that of baptism, there are in Japan multi- 
tudes of Christians at the present moment. And, what is 
certainly singular, no National Churches have, in proportion to 
their numbers, sent more Martyrs to glory than those two. 
With respect to Japan, we may, perhaps, be able to see more 
than one reason; with respect to Carthage, if, in that wonder- 


ful speech of his about the Zambesi Mission, the Bishop of 


Oxford gave the true explanation ; it is a most terrible lesson as 
to the ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’ This great Church, 
stretching as it did from the Atlantic to Egypt, might have 
been designed in God’s providence to be the means whereby the 
Morians’ land should soon stretch out her hands to God. But, 
content with the blessings she had herself received, she made 
not the least effort to penetrate southwards: the civilised were 
converted ; the savages were left to do and to believe as they 
would. And afterwards, as if to show what she might have 
done, the Mahometans, when they swept into Africa (first 
undoubtedly by the sword, but also afterwards by fair preach- 
ing their doctrine), converted hundreds of thousands who ought 
to have belonged to the Church. of Carthage. 

But this is a digression. What is more to our present pur- 
pose is this: the enormous influence which that Church, even in 
the times of persecution, reckoning its Bishops at only 500 
(and that is far under the mark), must, by the very fact of 
numbers, have exercised over that of Rome, whose immediate 
suffragans were nothing like half that number. And, in point 
of fact, we see that it did. We all know how a Spanish heresy, 
acquitted at Rome, was, so to speak, tried over again at Car- 
thage, and condemned; and how the latter judgment has ever 
since stood good. 

This is the first reason then why, if there is cause to believe 
that any change was made during the first three centuries, in 
the Roman Liturgy, it was a change probably owing to the 
influence of the great African Church. But there are also 
other reasons. 
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And first, one which is in itself most glorious to the early 
Church of Rome. Although, perhaps, North Africa offered as 
many Martyrs to Christ during the same space of years as did 
the Italian Church, yet the brunt of the persecution must of neces- 
sity have fallen chiefly on the Bishop of the Imperial City. And 
this the rather, because the Bishop of Carthage, though Primate 
of his own province, (the Pro-consular,) had only a very general 
leadership among those of his brethren who were at the head 
(for in them, as every one knows, there were no real Primates, 
but only senior Bishops) of the others. Hence it came to pass 
that, for one change in the see of Carthage, there were six or 
seven in that of Rome; a thing most glorious in itself, but not 
tending to establish the external influence of that Church which 
had the so far more rapid succession, In those first three cen- 
turies, election to the Roman see was almost certain death 
within three or four years; whereas S. Cyprian was the first 
Primate of Africa who attained the Martyr’s crown. Let us 
compare the two, so far as we can. ‘The earlier Bishops of 
Carthage are unknown to us; the Vandals only too faithfully 
destroyed all records. But, commencing with the first with 
whom we are acquainted, 5. Agrippinus, and reckoning onwards ; 
we find that between him and Cecilian, elected after peace was 
given to the Church, there were but seven Prelates who filled 
the see. During the same period, there were no less than 
eighteen who held the see of Rome. The comparative tenures 
of the one bishopric must so far have given the one a great 
advantage over the other. 

And then again, as we have already said, the very early 
Roman Church, as may be seen from the last chapter of S. 
Paul’s Epistle, was rather a little colony of Greek Christians 
sainong the Romans, than anything national. It is worth observ- 
ing how, as the classical poetry of Rome is simply an imitation, 
too often a very poor imitation, of that of Greece; and as the 
Latin language never learnt its own strength, its own true 
deepness, till the Church, putting the new wine into the new 
bottles, taught it, what the Greek can never have, that wonder- 
ful power of rhyme; so no doubt the nation’s turn towards the 
true faith at first hung on those Grecian foreigners. There is 
nothing from which we can learn more, so far as those early 
ages are concerned, than from the ‘ Graffiti,’ the serawls with 
chalk, or whatever else which idle boys drew on the walls, that 
accidentally have remained to this day. In that most invaluable 
one so lately discovered at Rome, where a Christian is repre- 
sented as kneeling before a Cross on which the Crucified One 
has (according to the then prejudice) the head of an ass; the 
inscription is: ‘ Aristomnes worshipping his God.’ So, whether 
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this Aristomnes were a real personage (and if so, one who has, 
no doubt, long since worshipped his God where His servants 
shall serve Him), or whether it were merely a name chosen at 
random, this at least is proved: that, in those earliest times a 
Christian, living at Rome, was most likely to be a Greek. 

Now, on the other hand, the intense nationality of the Church 
of Carthage is one of its most distinguishing features. It is true 
that, even as late as the age of 8. Augustine, some of the remoter 
towns and villages used Punic as their hearth-language, and not 
Latin; so that, for such places, bishops and priests who could 
speak Punic were used looked out. But that does not of 
necessity make a Church less national than it makes a nation 
less united ; exactly as in that dreary last century the brightest 
spot in the English Church was that which is furnished by 
the islanders who could then only speak Manx. Here, there- 
fore, again the Church of Carthage must have exercised won- 
derful influence over that—then rather in than of—Rome. 

And the next reason is the strongest of all. Look down the 
noble line of those who held the Chair of S#Peter till S. Gregory 
the Great, at the end of the sixth century. There is not one 
theologian among them who has won to himself a famous place 
in the Church’s annals, with the single exception of S. Leo. And 
had not he (no doubt for that occasion especially inspired by the 
Holy Ghost) written his ever memorable Tome to S. Flavian, 
before the Robbers’ Meeting at Ephesus, and insisted by his 
legates at Chalcedon that our Lord should be declared not only 
to be of Two Natures, but in Two Natures, his fame would simply 
have rested on a few beautiful sermons. But, in the meantime, 
what theologians had not the African Church raised up! Ter- 
tullian; who, until he fell into his miserable heresy, was un- 
doubtedly the deepest divine whom the Church had possessed. 
S. Cyprian; who, with all the marvellous beauty of his exhor- 
tations ‘not to fear them that kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do,’ could not make them so beau- 
tiful as his own martyrdom; then the Doctor of all earthly 
Doctors—unparalleled, unless S. Thomas may compare with him 
in learning, and 8. Bernard in love, the great Bishop of Hippo; 
ard also one who, dwarfed by 8. Augustine, would otherwise 
have been thought a great light—S. Alypius; and later among 
the noble army of Martyrs and Confessors in the Vandalic and 
Arian persecution, S. Fulgentius; to whose highest heights it 
may be a question whether S. Augustine himself ever attained. 
And all these on the one side, and only one on the other. 

Besides which, there seems to have been something so pecu- 
liarly searching and shrewd in that African genius. Of all 
Latin books the works of Tertullian and (those few who have 
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looked at it will know) the Golden Ass of Apuleius are the very 
hardest to translate. But why? Simply because they, each in 
their way, take us into a new region of thought: the works of 
Tertullian, so far as the Latin language is concerned, into that 
of mystical teaching ; the horribly wicked romance of Apuleius 
into that of the romance which was afterwards to be so purified 
and so ennobled. And besides these, be it remembered, Minutius 
Felix even in times of persecution wrote Latin with an elegance 
second only to that of Cicero; and Commodianus was the first 
to do that of which he could little have seen the artistic conse- 
quences (prosaic as his own verses are), to compose hexameters 
by accent and not by quantity. 

And besides others who might have been, we know there 
were two Popes who were, Africans, S. Victor and S. Melchiades. 
They must have exercised some influence on the then infant 
Roman Church. And Tertullian, at that time in all the fresh 
new life of Christianity, standing out so wonderfully against the 
old effete fables of gods whom nobody believed in, was probably 
the greatest genius in the world, certainly visited Rome once 
about the year 200, it may have been more than once. And the 
effect of his eloquence a genius there, who can estimate ? 

Then we have come to these four conclusions: that the early 
Roman, like every other, Church, had in her liturgy the Invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost after the words of Consecration ; that as 
other Western Churches certainly once possessed it and as cer- 
tainly have since lost it, so she might have done ; that if so the 
influence which induced her thus to act came rather from without 
than within; and that the Church which possessed most of that 
influence over her was the African. Now let us see why there 
is reason to believe that the African, of all Churches, should be 
the one which would make any great innovation on the really 
most primitive doctrine. 

Only first one word; lest we should seem to be under- 
valuing all which that Church did and suffered. No one can 
think of S. Perpetua and 8. Felicitas, no one can remember 
how that sentence was received, ‘ Thascius Cecilius Cyprianus 
is condemned to die by the sword,’ nor those martyrdoms, so 
terrible even to read of, under the Arian Huneric, nor that, 
perhaps the best attested of all ecclesiastical miracles, where 
the two hundred Confessors of the Consubstantial, after their 
tongues were cut out, spoke as plainly as before, and that to 
the end of their lives (all except one, who afterwards fell into 
a sin of impurity, and then lost his speech), without marvelling 
at the grace which the Holy Ghost must have bestowed on 
North Africa. When we look at the Martyrology, as Morcelli 
has-given it, of the saints of the North African Church—if we 
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have reckoned right, ten thousand and twenty-five in number’— 
and, when we remember also, how in those later persecutions 
not only Confessors for the true faith went joyfully into exile— 
the most miserable exile—but how even then, in the latest 
period of that Communion, one woman, to whom it was said 
that her husband, under torture, had denied our Lord to be true 
God (it was said falsely, for he had died a martyr), replied, ‘ That 
‘is a lie, and you know it is a lie; but, were it true, I love the 
* Consubstantial far more dearly than I love him;’ or that other 
woman who, when the wonderful band of Bishops and Confessors 
were sent to live or to die, as the case might be, in those savage 
deserts, was leading, among the rest of the Catholics following 
them, her child to share their lot; said, when he began to cry : 
‘Courage, my little man; do you see all these Confessors of 
‘ Jesus Christ going into exile, and are you baby enough to cry ?’ 
and the child dried up his tears at once; no one could speak 
irreverently of that African Church without great ignorance or 
great presumption. 

At the same time, we cannot but feel that, even from its 
very origin, there was something different in this Church from 
other Churches. ‘The word which perhaps would best describe 
its naturé is crotchetty. 

We see this, in its effects, in that remarkable man, Tertullian. 
We see how he, being a married man himself, so exalted the 
perfection of the higher state of chastity as to condemn second 
marriages as horrible sins ; as to give in to all the fancies of the 
Montanists; as to deny the power of the Church to absolve 
from apostasy or adultery; and lastly, how he made a still 
stricter sect for himself, which died out less than a hundred 
years after his being taken from the world. 

Next, whereas the almost universal rule cf the Church, up to 
that time, had been, that schismatical or heretical baptism was 
good and valid ; the African Church, arguing on what we should 
now call Scriptural principles, declared it, in more than one Coun- 
cil, to be invalid; and that two at least of those Councils had for 
their president such a saint as Cyprian. Again, the singular eccle- 
siastical discipline by which, though Carthage was always the 
Primatial see of the Pro-consular Province, the other provinces 
never had a true Primate: this was utterly unknown, it need 
hardly be said, to any other Church. Once more, to speak of 
a smaller thing; that custom, against which Tertullian, yet a 
Catholic, uses some harsher and plainer words than need here 
be quoted, by which women were accustomed to go to church, 





1 It was not badly said to us, by one whom we had asked to count up this 
number, that it could not but recall to memory that text of the Lord making up 
His jewels. 
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and even to receive Holy Communion, bare-headed. And no- 
where did that abuse so much prevail by which those Virgins 
who had dedicated themselves to God were, under the appellation 
cuveicaxtot, allowed to live with Priests and to take care of 
their houses (till S. Cyprian tore up the abuse by the roots), «s 
in this Church. 

And then, after all, though the schism of the Donatists! was 
the greatest that ever rent the Church, there must have been 
something essentially wrong in the Church which could be 
so rent. Whether Cecilian, Primate of Carthage, had really, 
before his consecration, in that fierce persecution, surrendered 
the Sacred Books, God only knows; according to all human 
testimony (but then it must be remembered that human testi- 
mony now comes all from one side) he had not. But that so 
many African Bishops and Priests had, makes the accusation not, 
& priori, improbable. And when he saw the tremendous schism 
that his retention of his see was occasioning in Africa, how 
glorious it would have been if he had done what S. Chrysostom 
did when exiled from his see by the civil power, and urged by 
his friends not to resign it; how glorious to have said, ‘ The 
* Church of God existed before me, and certainly will exist after 
‘me; and, my successor being a Catholic, 1 will create no 
‘schism.’ And it is wonderful to imagine what the state of 
that Church must have been during the hundred and more 
years that in almost every small town there were two Bishops, 
the Catholic and the Donatist; each using precisely the same 
Liturgy, each holding precisely the same faith; the only ground 
of the schism being—whether Cecilian had or had not been a 
traditor. 

At the same time every one must allow that the offer more, 
than once repeated by the Catholics to their Donatist opponents, 
was a very noble one. In the first place, had Cecilian even 
apostatized during the persecution of Diocletian, he would have 
been none the less true Bishop of Carthage. And, therefore, 
it was a great thing to concede, or rather to press the offer, as 
the Catholics did, that, either where there were two Bishops, as in 
most places there were, each should rule his own flock, that flock 
being thenceforward in communion with the other, to the end 
of his life; and that then the survivor whether, when the pro- 





1 It is singular, how little either Donatus, whether he who was elected 
Bishop of Carthage in opposition to Cecilian, or the—by far, it would appear, the 
more important personage— Bishop of Case Nigree, had to do with the source of 
the great schism. They quietly vanish from the scene, so that even Morcelli can 
fina no record of them after 312. It shows also how sensitive men were then, as 
they are now, about a mere name, that the followers of Donatus should have bitterly 
complained of their being called Donatists, instead of the adjective by which 
other schismatics have usually been termed, Donatians. 
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posal was made, Catholic or Donatist, should succeed to the 
whole charge, that both should resign, and the then Catholics 
and Donatists, uniting in one, should elect a new Bishop between 
them. And, probably, had it not been that the Donatists in the 
province of Numidia were so completely in the ascendant, and 
that Numidia was the most important of all the provinces, not 
excepting the Pro-consular, that offer might have been accepted. 
There was certainly a disposition on the other side to entertain 
it. But in Numidia, while many Donatist Bishops said in the 
conference, ‘I have no adversary,’ there was only one Catholic 
Bishop who was able to make the same assertion. 

Another crotchet of this Church was its hatred of the Monastic 
Life, when first it became generally known. Salvian tells us 
that while it was flourishing in Egypt, if, te quote his own 
words, ‘any one in a monk’s dress, and pale with fasting, and 
* with closely cut hair, had come into any large town in Africa, 
‘but most of all into Carthage, he would have been hated and 
‘ reviled” Every one knows the difficulties which S. Jerome 
experienced when he founded the first Sisterhoods; but those 
difficulties did not amount to so much as this. 

Thus we have seen that the early Roman Church was, and 
probably more than we know, influenced by that of Carthage ; 
and, that of all Churches, Carthage was the most disposed to 
innovate. If then we have reason to believe that the Invocation 
of the Holy Ghost after the words of consecration did once 
exist in the Roman, or rather Petrine, Liturgy ; as they did, and 
do still, in all the four other Apostolic families; we have also 
reason to believe that the influence which removed it came 
from Africa; and we do no injustice to that Church which 
would have invalidated, if it could, schismatical or heretical 
baptism, when conferred in right form and with right matter; 
and which for a time must have rendered the question, to all 
earnest-minded men, one of some degree of uncertainty. 

The next step is to inquire whether in the writings of 
Tertullian, S. Cyprian, S. Augustine, S. Fulgentius, Arnobius, 
S. Optatus, and others, we can find any traces which may look 
like such a tendency to omit that part of the liturgy. But, as 
we said when we began the present article, the whole subject 
could not be embraced in one number of The Christian Remem- 
brancer; and we therefore, here, for the present, dismiss the 
question of which we have been speaking. But we hope here- 
after to resume it. 

There are still three things on which we have something to 
say before we conclude. 

In an article on the Filiogue Controversy, in the number 
before the last, we made inadvertently a mistake which we 
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are anxious to correct. We believed, with reference to the 
American Church, that any of her Priests was at liberty, in 
saying the Apostles’ Creed, either to omit the clause, He 
descended into Hell, or to substitute for it, He went into the 
place of spirits. But one of the most eminent Bishops of that 
Church has pointed out to us that the fact is not so. The law 
is, that, not the Priest, but the Church, may authorize the 
omission or the change. Whether by ‘the Church’ be meant 
the parish or the diocese is, he tells us, a disputed question ; but, 
most happily, one that matters very little, since in point of 
fact the liberty is never used. Having done that wrong to the 
American Church, we are only too glad to express our regret. 
Next; we would especially call the attention of all theologians, 
and most particularly of those who are pag | and working and 
raying for our full communion with the East, to the noble 
Paition of the Epistles of Photius, which stands at the head 
of this article. We hardly know whether it is more honourable 
to the editor to have bestowed the honest labour he has be- 
stowed on the work, and on the whole, in writing about those 
most troubled times, to have kept his temper so well; or to the 
publisher to have brought out in so handsome a form a book 
which, in a worldly sense, can hardly be expected to bring him 
any profit. 
ithe Epistles of Photius have been, of course, without any 
great difficulty, accessible to any English Priest who desired to 
procure them, in the edition of our own Bishop Montague. But 
though that be not a scarce book, it had to be hunted up; 
and its awkward size, and the contractions so unpleasant to the 
delicate eyes of the Greek scholars of this generation, would 
in themselves have made a new edition desirable. But the 
resent editor's work has added infinite value to any former one. 
Ve have, in the first place, 122 pages of prolegomena with 
respect to the history of the first dangerous schism between 
East and West ; and a thorough exposure of the romance which it 
pleased the Abbé Jager to call a Life of Photius. The Epistles 
themselves are divided into five books. The first contains those 
which are dogmatical or hermeneutical; the next, those exhorting 
to good life; the third, consolatory letters to friends in affliction ; 
the fourth, those written for the sake of rebuking vice ; and the 
fifth, such as could come under none of the previous heads. 
Photius, of all the great and saintly men who fas ever lived, 
is, perhaps, ¢he one who has had, in this world, the scantiest 
measure of praise. The ecclesiastical historians of our own 
Church, taking their account of him at second-hand from Roman 
writers, have spoken of him as a fierce Protestant would speak 
of S. Thomas of Canterbury, or Innocent III. To our own 
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shame be it said that, though tolerably well acquainted with the 
more important of his dogmatical and historical epistles, and 
always honouring and reverencing him for the great part he 
took in the Church work of his own time, we had never read 
one of his domestic letters till the present edition almost forced 
them on our notice. We had rather entertained the idea about 
him that most people have of our own Laud, that, raised up by 
God to do a hard stern work in the Church, and doing it, he 
must himself have been a hard stern man; and therefore we 
had never thought it worth while to read his Consolations. But 
certainly he, like those other Saints, like S. Gregory VII. who 
have seemed so harsh because they would not turn aside to the 
right hand nor to the left in following that which they knew or 
believed to be the simple path of duty, had the most exquisite 
sources of tenderness in his heart. There are three letters of 
his, than which S. Bernard himself, the Doctor of Love, never 
wrote anything more lovely. That to the Bishop of Nicomedia, 
on the death of a young ecclesiastic; to a certain Superior of 
some Sisterhood, by name Eusebia, on the death of her sister ; 
the third (and the most beautiful of all), to his brother Tarasius 
on the death of a daughter of the latter, and therefore the 
writer's own niece. Even the most bitter enemy of Photius, 
Jager, cannot refrain from saying that ‘ these letters deserve to 
‘he quoted at length, as some amongst the brightest gems of 
‘ Christian consolation.’ One passage, anyhow, we will give 
here; and if it should be, as it probably is, that they are the 
first words of Photius (except so far as regards his polemics) that 
have ever appeared in English, we shall be the more thankful. 
We shall do more justice to the writer, if we make our transla- 
tion rather free. 

‘But she was taken, you say, before her time. Never let me hear such 
a speech again: a speech that ought not to have been spoken, and still 
more ought not to be thought upon. Before her time! And how then, at 
her birth, was she not thought to have put an end to her mother’s pains 
before her time ? But she was born when God willed and in the very right 
moment. Are we to sit as judges of the right time at which we are to 
depart to our Creator? He That formed us—oh yes! brings us into the 
world at the right time. Perhaps you suppose that He is ignorant of the 
right time in which to take us to Himself. He created her flesh ; He 
moulded her in the womb; He brought her forth to light; He went on 
guarding her from babyhood to girlhood, to the bridal chamber, to full age. 

one of these things were out of time ; and is it only to be that when He 
changes her mortal for an immortal life, that then we shall begin to talk of 
its being out of time? God forbid that such a hard saying should proceed 
from any tongue that is trying to speak piously; from any heart that is 
endeavouring to think soberly ! 7his might be a subject for lamentations, 
this for many tears ; that man should have such a weary weight of reason- 
ings piled upon him; but never, never, that any one should change 
corruptibility for incorruptibility. Depend upon it; we have no reason to 
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mourn fur her that has escaped from her body of mortality ; but we have 
for those that are slaying their immortal souls; not for her whom the 
heavenly bridal chamber has now received into its own dear bed, but for 
those who are embedding their souls in dead hopes. 

‘, ... Let me ask who they are that ought to grieve for the departed ? 
However, I will not tell you myself; I will summon the Preacher of the 
whole world to announce in his own words the heavenly decree :—* I would 
not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, 
that ye also sorrow not, even as the rest, they that have no hope.” 
It is Paul who proclaims these words with his trumpet, he that was taught 
in the heavenly school, he that embraced the whole world by his preaching. 
It is the disbelief of the words that came from the mouth of Christ that 
is the cause of grief over them that have departed ; it is the ignoring the 
hope of the Resurrection ; it is to be incredulous of the might of the 
mystery of Christ. Come! let us cast off this grief; lest, if we should 
give way to this siz, we may truly have to bewail this dear child as lost to 
us. Now she is happy and comforted in Abraham’s bosom, and there, in 
her gladness and her joy, in a very little time, we may see her ; but if, 
further than God permits, we lament for the girl, we ourselves should be 
chased away from that beautiful sight. You wish, do you? tosee your 
daughter again ? Then throw off this grief ; show yourself, in your thank- 
fulness for her, worthy of the joy There. But if we will keep in love with 
our lamentations, we shall deprive ourselves of the loved one. The jo 
there knows nothing at all about weeping ; the bridal chamber there, that 
place of exultation and gladness, will not endure to be turned into a place 
of them that mourn ; nor will He have them committed to His hands 
with such tears whom He Himself has chosen as inheritors of that un- 
speakable joy. The Workman judged best to form again His work for 
immortality ; and ure we to envy the child’s happiness? and are we to 
grudge at His determination ? and are we to subject the Lord’s good love 
to her to the hypothesis of our ignorance ? 

‘ Well ; once on a time the great King David had a child that was sick, 
and that sickness pointed to the tomb ; but he, regarding the sickness as 
an affliction, fell on his face, and with tears endeavoured to obtain God’s 
mercy, abstaining both from food itself and from every other attention to 
his body. But when the child had departed, he forthwith caused his grief 
also to depart. Up to that time he besought that his own child — 
remain with him ; but when he perceived that his Maker had decreed his 
departure, he dared not to insult the decision of That Judge by his grief; 
but, proving himself superior to all sullenness, the words he spoke were 
words of thanksgiving, and he resumed his usual food. So with us. 

‘Isa child, relation, or friend, sick, and does the sickness seem to be preg- 
nant with death? Why, then I beseech of God that the disease may pass 
away ; that He would allow the loved still to remain with the loving. But 
does He think a change from this life the better? Then it is our parts and 
duties, into whose charge, as guardians, He gave that child, to be satisfied 
with that which He has done ; and not, by this grief and these wailings, to 
upbraid the good judgment of her Creator. And be it that any fiend is 
lying in wait for us, and, as it once was regarding Job, he searches us out 
again, and God permits His servant to undergo the inquisition and proves 
his patience, to the end that the Adversary may be put to shame, and 
opens the course for the race that the Foe may be confounded and the 
athlete be crowned,—why, neither then should we make the day, that ought 
to be the day of our trophy, the day of our lamentations, nor the day of 
our contest a day of tears. No, by those who through their endurance 
have attained their crowns: ah! and the crowns which are so glorious and 
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amaranthine. Why, such things would be unworthy of any generous soul 
like your own; of any well-established will; of any other kind of courage. 

‘So then, let us stand to it like men; let us stand to it with a good 
courage ; as soldiers of the Heavenly King, let us have a brave wrestle with 
the Enemy; let us not disgrace the witness which He who has proposed 
the prize is ready to bear us; let us not, by our cowardice, strike hands 
with the impudence of our enemy. And if, in any former time, we have 
ever played the man, let us not become women now; let us not have 
stirred up the rage of the fiend by our former bravery ; and then at last, 
when we ought to conquer by endurance, be found slothful and wanting. 
3e sure the foe is very easily thrown when he sees any one patiently 
enduring temptation; he is pretty quickly off from his attack when he sees 
a man firmly based on the foundation of courage. And then the Giver of 
the Crowns is at hand, Who will reward him that has agonized, with the 
Diadem which shall be won by the strife. And then also He will no longer 
permit the Enemy to make his attacks. Ah, no! He will drive him far 
away, even if he should shamelessly endeavour to persevere ; will drive 
him and all his arts and plots. Yes! these afflictions He will change for 
a thousandfold more joy and blessedness.’ 


And this is the man—the man who could write so—that 
Ultramontanists and Protestants agree in describing as utterly 
eaten up by ambition, and caring for nothing but to cling to 
that see which, they all agree, he so willingly resigned. 

So much for Photius. Only, once more ; we do trust that those 
who take an especial interest in our future, and, as many hope, 
our near, re-union with the Eastern Church, will avail themselves 
of this republication of his letters to study the history of the 
earliest separation; the first time when there has seemed to be a 
beginning, so far as regards earthly hope, that the most solemn and 
dear prayer of our Lord—that they all may be one—would be, so 
far as outward communion is concerned, fulfilled throughout His 
whole Church. And more especially—if we may say so with- 
out presumption—it seems to us that the Committee of Convo- 
cation appointed with regard to the question, ought to be well 
acquainted with this book, and especially with the introductory 
essays. 

It need scarcely be said that this article, as well as all those 
that have appeared with respect to the Eastern Church in the 
Christian Remembrancer, has had in view the future re-union. 
That re-union which, we trust, in the providence of God, will be 
in these latter days; that re-union which we may never live to see 
in this world, but towards which we may all still labour. And at 
the present moment there is, we suppose, a greater earnest of that 
which may be as regards that hope, in what is going on elsewhere, 
than ever has been till now. Every one knows the most bitter 
and inveterate hatred which has separated for more than 1,400 
years the Orthodox Eastern from the Armenian Church; a 
hatred scarcely to be rivailed by that which the most ferocious 
Protestants feel towards Rume. Anyhow, we have no such 
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rubric in our Prayer-Book as there is—d-propos of nothing— 
in the Greek Mencea; ‘On this day the thrice-accursed Arme- 
‘nians begin to observe their abominable fast.’ And what is 
going on now? This: that the two Churches, originally sepa- 
rated merely from a defect in the Armenian language, and 
having for some 200 years yearned to embrace each other 
again, now really mean and are preparing to do it. The last 
Easter visit of the Armenian Patriarch to him of Constantinople, 
instead of a mere hollow formality, was—as every one who 
knows anything about the East is aware—a real brotherly 
conversation: and ‘How shall we best set about getting over 
our disagreements?’ The matter has proceeded to such a 
length that even the secular papers of the Levant discuss it 
with interest ; and all, so far as we have seen them, on the side 
of Union; while the no less brilliant than loving articles con- 
tributed by the present large-minded Metropolitan of Chios in 
furtherance of the good work, to the leading (so to say) religious 
paper, deserve, and we hope will find, a translator here. With 
God nothing shall be impossible. And so we end with the 
text which has been nearest to our heart during the whole of 
this paper : 

‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
‘ believe on Me through their word; that they all may be one; 
as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in Us, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me. 
And the glory which Thou gavest Me I have given them; that 
they may be one, even as We are One: I in them and Thou in 
Me, that they may be made perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as 
* Thou hast loved Me.’ 


a“ 


° 


co 
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[List referred to at page 483.] 


Advocatensis, N.Apissanensis, V.Aquensis Byzacene, Arensis Byzacene, 
N.Ansugabrensis, Bauzarensis, Bellanensis (J/), Betagbarensis, V.Bofetane, 
Botrianensis, Buzensis, Camicilensis, N.Camanensis, Casarum Fanensium 
N.Casarum Silvane, Casensis, V.Bastalensis, Celerenensis, Cemerimanensis, 
N.Cresimensis, V.Dianensis, Dusensis, V.Edistianensis, Erummenensis (1.), 
N.Fissanensis, Guzabetane, Horree Aninicensis, Jommetensis, Lacus Dulcis, 
N.Laritane, Lucimagnensis, Macomadiensis Rusticiane, N.Manazenensium 
Rugiorum, Mandassumitane, Merferebitanse, Midicensis, Milidiensis, Munati- 
anensis, Murrensis, Nasaitensis, V.Nicibensis, Niguzubitane, Oriensis, Pan- 
zerensis, Priscianensis (4), Putiziensis, Robantensis (J/), Rusubiccarensis, 
Samurdatensis (J), Stabatensis (17), Tibuzabetensis, Tisaniensis, V.Turrus 
Rotundx, N.Vageatensis, Vatarbensis, Verronensis, V.Villavictorianensis, 
Visensis, V.Zertensis. 
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Note to p. 240 of the present volume of THE CHRISTIAN 
REMEMBRANCER. 


Our statement at p. 240:— Their organs [¢c. the organs of 
that section of the clergy who have otherwise made themselves 
conspicuous for excessive ritual] boast of an attempt to get up 
a pro-celibacy league among the clergy, and we know that 
circulars have been sent round inviting them to join it, and 
to place themselves under the command of a head who has 
invested himself with very despotic powers— having been con- 
tested, or rather contradicted, by the ‘Superior of the Celibate 
Society’ to which reference is made, we think it to be due to 
that gentleman, as well as to ourselves, to place on record the 
‘Rules’ of the body to which we adverted. 


‘PROPOSED RULES. 


I. 
The Society to be called the “ Socrery or Cenisares.” 


II. 


All office-bearers shall be Priests who have taken the Vow of Celibacy for life. 
The officers at first shall be President and Secretary. 


III, 


A Meeting shall be held each year on the 2d July, being the Feast of the Visi- 
tation of the Blessed Virgin, when the Blessed Sacrament shall be celebrated at 
some London church, of which due notice shall be given by the Secretary. When 
the Feast of the Visitation falls on a Sunday, the Meeting shall be held on the 
following Tuesday. 

IV. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year shall take place at the Annual 
Meeting. Members who are not able to be present may send their proxies to the 
President. 

V. 
The Society shall be considered in no sense as a private one. 


VI. 


The object of the Society shall be to combine clergy and candidates for Holy 
Orders who desire to devote themselves to the service of God in a celibate life. 


VII. 


No one shall be admitted as a Member of the Society under the age of twenty- 
one years, except by special permission of the President. 
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VIIL. 


No person (excepting those who have previously taken vows) shall, on entering 
the Society, be permitted to take a life vow before having passed a noviciate of at 
least two years. Provided always that any Priest, having passed the age of thirty- 
five, and having from the beginning of his clerical life stedfastly purposed to give 
himself to God in the state of celibacy, shall, on placing in the hands of the 
President a declaration to this effect, be allowed to take a life vow at once. 


IX. 


All persons on first entering the Society shall be considered as in the noviciate, 
subject to the preceding Rule. 

(1) The Vow of Celibacy shall be taken at first for two, or at least one year. 

(2) At the expiration of this period it may be renewed either for life, or for a 
period of five or seven years, or such longer term of years as will bring the novice 
to the age of thirty. 

(3) After the second period of noviciate, the vow must be taken for life, or the 
Society left. No one shall take a life vow under the age of thirty. 


X. 
The following form of vow shall be used by the Society :— 


“I promise and vow to Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, before the whole company of Heaven, that I will live in celibacy and in 
chastity of body and mind during [......... years henceforth], or [unto my life's 
end]. So help me God. Amen.” 


The following certificate shall be signed by the Priest before whom the vow is 
made, and forwarded to the President :— 


1G,  dcodeeaaanads , a Priest of the Holy Catholic Church, hereby certify that 
iiebiiniiiaia -esesey Deing a [Priest, Deacon, or candidate for Holy Orders], has this 
day made in my presence a vow of celibacy and chastity, in the above form, 


XI. 


The above vow must be made before a Priest; and the form having been signed 
by the person making the vow, and testified by the Priest before whom it is made, 
must be sent to the President of the Society. Any person absolutely unable to 
find a Priest before whom he may make his vow, and very earnestly desiring not 
to defer it, may ask leave of the President to sign the above form, and forward it 
to him, with a declaration that he had made the vow at his Communion, and is 
prepared to renew it before a Priest on the first opportunity : his noviciate to date 
from the day of his declaration. 


XII. 


Persons on entering the Society shall be requested to make an offering towards 
its expenses ; and the incumbent at whose church the Blessed Sacrament is cele- 
brated on the occasion of the Annual Meeting shall be requested to give the 
Offertory for the same purpose. 
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NOTICES 


Tae third and last volume of Mr, Perry’s ‘History of the Church of 
England’ (Saunders and Otley) brings the narrative down to our own 
times; but the concluding portion is somewhat hastily piled together. 
The level and unambitious style and general good sense and feeling, together 
with accuracy and fulness, which have all along distinguished this work, 
are not wanting to its conclusion ; and the book forms a standing repertory 
for reference. 


A new edition of a book long out of print, and one of the pleasantest in 
our literature, Archbishop Trench’s ‘Sacred Latin Poetry’ (Macmillan) 
reminds us what advances in this study, and in the taste for mymmniiagy, 
have been made since its first appearance in 1849. 


Dr. Pierotti’s ‘ Customs and Traditions of Palestine’ (Deighton and Bell) 
scarcely sustains the reputation made by the author’s studies on the 
topography of Jerusalem. 


In Clarke’s series we have to note the opportune appearance of Hagen- 
bach’s valuable ‘Manual on the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Rationalism.’ 
The volume forms a useful adjunct to the studies now incumbent on the 
Clergy in connexion with the outbreak of something much worse than the 
extinct phase of ‘ Free Thought.’ 


Keil and Delitzsch’s ‘Commentary on the Pentateuch’ (Clarke) we pro- 
pose to examine more fully on a future occasion. Meanwhile, it is in- 
dispensable on the Colenso controversy. And the translation of Lange’s 
‘Commentary on the Acts’ (Clarke) has reached the second volume. 


‘Sketches from the Life of the Rev. S. C. Bird,’ and ‘Memorial of the 
Rev. W. Bull,” (Nisbet) are a pair of biographies: one of a dignified 
‘Evangelical’ clergyman, one of a ‘distinguished Dissenting minister.’ 
These are dull books, and there is a cognate quality in them above their 
dullness. On the whole, we were more pleased with the ‘patriarch’ of 
Newport-Pagnell than with the Chancellor of Lincoln. 


No doubt there is an object important, if latent, in the publication of 
Brodrick and Fremantle’s ‘Judgments of the Privy Council,’ with the 
Bishop of London’s Preface (Murray). The conclusion, to our minds, is 
that the Privy Council, and the Civil Courts generally, may be fair when 
there is no great amount ot what is called Public Opinion brought to 
bear on their legal decisions ; but that in all cases where there is much 
excitement, a so-called expediency is not without its palpable influence 
on their Lordship’s decisions, And what seems to be true of the Judgments 
is true of this}particular collection of them- 
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Mr. Howard’s publication on the ‘ Christians of S. Thomas’ (J. H. and 
J. Parker), is a valuable contribution to our liturgical stores, and is 
creditable not only to the author’s research, but to the Indian Church 
in which he is a missionary. 


To Mr. Foulkes’s curious, aud in many respects important, volume, 
* Christendom's Divisions’ (Longman), we must give a fuller examination, 
and we trust in the ensuing quarter. The fact of its publication, coupled 
with the suppression of the Home and Foreign Review, is significant in 
many ways. 


Mr. Gosse’s ‘ A Year on the Shore’ (Strahan), is a pretty book, and a 
pious well-intentioned book ; but we have had almost a surfeit of sea- 
anemones, and crawling, slimy sea-slugs generally. Mr. Gosse might 
reasonably have rested on his laurels. 


‘ Norway: or the Road and the Fell’ (J. H. and J. Parker), by Mr. C. 
Elton, is above the average of traveller’s notes, and, only that it tends to 
popularise the last European home of simplicity and salmon, is well worthy 
of all commendation. 


‘ Personal Names in the Bible’ (Strahan), by Mr. Wilkinson, of Derby, 
wants compression, but exhibits much scholarship and research. 


We place next in order the ‘Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 
Testament’ (Rivingtons), by Mr. Webster, not only because every one 
remembers the Greek Testament in which Messrs. Webster and Wilkin- 
son were formerly associated, but because the opportunity offers of saying 
that Mr. Wester is a scholar who has done much with too little encourage- 


ment, and that his various works have been always marked with learning 
and care. 


‘ The Fractional Family, being the First Part of Speech—Mathematics— 
Matter’ (Sampson Low), by Arthur Young, is an odd sort of communistic 
theory, partly that of Fourier and Owen. Those who care about the 
matter may compare it, if they have nothing else to do, with S.Simonianism ; 
for ourselves, having other subjects to pursue, we feel but a languid 
interest in a work whose ‘ primary object is to exhibit the Passional Soul- 
System of man as a Trinity in Unity of Affective, Distributive, and Sen- 
sitive Passional attractions.’ 


Mrs. Smythe’s ‘ A Summer in the Fiji Islands’ (J. H. and J. Parker), 
is a creditable book—creditable both to the authoress and the artist, for 
Mrs. Smythe is both ; and so long, and it will be very long, as books of 
travels are popular this volume will retain a character which makes it 
suitable as much for those interested in missions as in geography. 


‘ Philosophy or Truth’ (Masters), takes high if not superior rank in the 
literature called out by ‘ questions of the day. Mr. S.C. Madan, the 
author of this volume, is not a popular writer, but he is one of the most 
deeply learned of living divines: and more than this, he is eminently wise 
and cautious. Any reference, even the most desultory, to the new spe- 
culations of our own times, must be incomplete without this volume. If 
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those hasty persons who are always assuring us that it is the business of 
the English clergy to confute, rather than it is the function of Convocation 
to condemn, the writings of the Essayists and Bishop Colenso, were at the 
trouble of finding out even the titles of the immense mass of literature 
which this subject has cailed out within the last twelve months only, 
much of their ingenious and ignorant taunting would be found te be 
superfluous, 


Mr. Blackader has printed, chiefly, we believe, as a private undertaking 
(Simpkin), an edition of the Bible, which, in several particulars, deserves 
high commendation. For example, the text is divided into paragraphs, 
and the rhythmical books are printed in parallelism. Then the marginal 
readings, which the editor very properly remarks are ‘an integral part of 
his version,’ are retained, and the variations of the ancient versions and a 
comparison of the Vatican Codex are given. As to the notes, opinions 
will differ ; Mr. Blackader’s are partly original and partly selected. They 
are, at once, too few for a commentary, and too many and too brief to 
escape the imputation of distracting the attention of a reader. In other 
words, the exegetical portion of this edition is moulded to an unsatisfactory 
scale. But, after all, it is not the authorized Bible, as it does not contain 
the Apocrypha, nor the Translators’ Preface. Some of these defects it is 
proposed by Mr. Blackader to remedy in a subsequent publication, but 
then what becomes of the claim of the present publication to be the Holy 
Bible ? 


Mr. Ludlow has earned the right to be a teacher on a subject which he 


has made his own, ‘Woman’s Work in the Church’ (Strahan). There is 
scarcely anything in this most interesting volume which we are not able 
to follow. 
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